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Art. I.—WILLIAM CARSTARES. 
By Rev. THomas Crosquery, Derry, Ireland. 


William Carstares: A Character and Career of the Revolutionary Epoch. (1649— 
1715.) By Rosert Hersert Srory, Minister of Rosneath. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1874. Pp. 385. 

THOUGH it cannot be maintained that there are not spheres in 
connection with the institutions of society in which Christian 
ministers may not work with advantage, there is still some justi- 
fication for the jealousy which restricts their activity to sacred 
functions and forbids their engagement in secular «oncerns, It 
would, for example, be hard to convince us that Dr. Forsythe 
was quite within the line of his duty when he invented the per- 
cussion cap; or Dr. Bell, when he constructed the reaping 
machine; or Dr. Cartright, when, in turning his energies to 
machinery, he invented the power-loom. Public opinion usually 
excludes ministers from judicial, military and parliamentary 
life ; yet emergencies have arisen in the commonwealth when 
ministers with peculiar powers have placed in abeyance the pe- 
culiar duties of their office and merged the pastor in the states- 
man, the legislator, or the warrior. What shall we think of 
Zuingle marching at the head of the heroic Swiss to the battle- 
field of Cappel against the enemies of the Reformation? or of 
Governor Walker, in the brave garrison of Derry, shutting the 
gate of Ulster in the face of the last Stuart king? Or what 
shall we say of Dr. Wotherspoon, one of the most conscientious 
of Scotch ecclesiastics, who was only second to Washington and 
Franklin in laying the foundations of the great Republic, unit- 
ing the duties of pastor and president of the College of New 
Jersey with those of a member of Congress ? or of Dr. John Owen 
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himself, the great Puritan divine, sitting in Cromwell’s Parlia- 
ment till he was unseated by a committee of privileges? In all 
these cases the peculiar circumstances of the times are assumed 
to justify a departure from ordinary rules. 

We cannot pretend to say how far this apology may be 
pleaded for William Carstares, the greatest ecclesiastical figure 
in Scotland at the period of the Revolution—as Knox was the 
grandest figure at the first Reformation, and Melville at the sec- 
ond—a man who, with the soul of a patriot, the genius of a 
statesman and the zeal of a churchman, was of an entirely differ- 
ent stamp from either ; equally heroic, but less fervent ; a Presby- 
terian, indeed, but with little sympathy for the Solemn League , 
and Covenant; the bosom friend and adviser of King William 
III. for a period of more than twenty years; faithful to his 
master in the torture-chamber at Edinburgh, where all the 
cruelty of man could not wring from him the secrets of the ap- 
proaching Revolution ; called “ Cardinal Carstares ” by his ene- 
mies, because “few Scotsmen could have access to the king but 
by him”; and yet an honest man all through life, who never 
sought to obtain either riches or hovors by his courtiersbip. 
This was the man of whom Lord Macaulay speaks in such terms 
of praise: ‘‘ William had one Scottish adviser who deserved 
and possessed more influence than any of the ostensible minis- 
ters. This was Carstares, one of the most remarkable men of 
that age. He united great scholastic attainments with great 
aptitude for civil business, and the firm faith and ardent zeal of 
a martyr with the shrewdness and suppleness of a consum- 
mate politician. In courage and fidelity he resembled Burnet; 
but he had what Burnet wanted—judgment, self-command, and 
a singular power of keeping secrets.”* Likewise, the most 
modern historian of Scotland, Mr.J.H. Burton, bears this preg- 
nant testimony: “Carstares’ integrity has been unquestioned, 
and among the many dubious and treacherous men of this rest- 
less age, he remained firm and honest.’”+ If Scotland is now a 
thoroughly Presbyterian country—a great ecclesiastical repub- 
lic, freed from prelatic despotism—and if, by its union with 
England, it has been lifted from provincial degradation, without 





*Macaulay’s History of England, vol. III., chap. XIII. 
tHistory of Scotland, from 188. By J. H. Burton. Vol.1, p. 82. 
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sacrificing the principle of nationalism, which has all along been 
gloriously bound up with its spiritual struggles, the credit is 
mainly due, under Providence, to William Carstares. He lived 
in an age which Macaulay describes as [the nadir of the 
national character, when men were easily suspected of a ten- 
dency toward latitudinarianism in doctrinal or ecclesiastical 
opinion, but there is no evidence that he ever left the old dog- 
matic pathways of Calvinism, while his letters to his friends 
evince a spirit of unswerving devotion to his Divine Master. 

The author of this interesting biography of Carstares is a di- 
rect descendant of his favorite sister, Sarah Carstares, who mar- 
ried her cousin, William Dunlop, Principal of Glasgow Univer- 
sity, and thus became the mother of William Duulop, a young 
Edinburgh professor, who died in his twenty-eighth year, afier 
leaving to the church the best treatise on “Creeds and Confes- 
sions” that has ever been published in Great Britain. Nearly 
all the letters and papers necessary for this biography were, 
therefore, in the hands of Mr. Story’s relatives. Mr. Story is 
himself a minister of the Established Church of Scotland in 
the parish of Rosneath, and is a member of asmall Broad- 
church party, exclusively within the establishment, who are 
taken with Bunsen’s favorite idea of a common liturgy aud 
worship, with a large latitude in dogmatic constructions. Prin- 
cipal Caird, of Glasgow ; Principal Tulloch, of St. Andrews ; aid 
Dr. Wallace, of Greyfriars’ Church, Edinburgh, are the thice 
leading exponents of this tendency, which has received stimu us 
and encouragement, from time to time, by visits from Dein 
Stanley, of Westminster—an Erastian of the Erastians, as he 
describes himself, but still more remarkable as the representative 
of an absolutely invertebrate and molluscous theology—whose 
influence is distinctly and progressively felt in the speculations 
and policy of this school. It is curious, indeed, at a time when 
Episcopacy has become discredited al! the world over by its ie- 
actions against the purity of Reformation doctrine and worship, 
to find a party, though infinitesimally small, within the bowids 
of Scottish Presbyterianism, looking favorably upon the fashions 
of Anglicanism. This school] represents, in many respects, he 
old “ Moderate ” party of the eighteenth century, with this diff: r- 
ence, however, that patronage was the sheet-anchor of .be 
Robertsons and Blairs and Hills, but the Tullochs and VW «l- 
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laces of to-day wish for a state so purged from the grosser ad- 
hesions of Erastian expediency and political self-will as to em- 
brace in its bosom a church to which perfect freedom is secured, 
Now, Mr. Herbert Story is an accomplished member of this 
party, possessing taste and culture and educated sympathies, 
and is perfectly orthodox in the politics of British Liberalism, 
which date from the struggles of the Revolution ; but he seems 
to possess no sympathetic appreciation of the deeper and 
stronger currents of religious life among the Covenanters of the 
seventeenth century,* while he thinks far too favorably of the 
“ Moderate” school, which Dean Stanley regards as the only 
ideal of religious life for a state-governed church, but which re- 
ligious people judge to hold, as Mr. Ruskin says, “ a certain 
rank in the abyss,” and to be a stage on the way to rottenness, 
The force of circumstances may have carried Mr. Story a little 
further than the “ Moderates” would have gone in ecclesiastical 
politics, but he is quite at one with them in their worship of ex- 
pediency, which they lifted up and rarified into a principle, while 
he cannot but offend the religious susceptibilities of all Scotch- 
men by the style of his patronizing and pitying praise of the 
Covenanters. If there is no country in the world in which 
there is a greater amount of active conviction on the subject of 
religion than in Scotland, where public opinion demands with 
unsparing rigor from each of its members a certain participation 
in the ordinances of religion—so much so, indeed, that Hume, 
the infidel, attended the ordinary services of Presbyterian wor- 
ship—the credit is due, not to those Moderates who would make 
the church a mere organ of philosophy and culture, but to the 
pious and persecuted colonists of the seventeenth century, 
who believed in the Westminster Confession of Faith, and 
preached the gospel with “ demonstration of the spirit and 
power.” 

While we deem it right thus to indicate the exact standpoint 
of Mr. Story as a biographer, it is only just to say that he has 
produced a work of great interest, in a form most engaging and 
instructive, for memoirs increase the interest of an ecclesiastical 





* Mark Mr. Story’s reference to the godly Samuel Rutherford: ‘‘There had 
been too free a growth of that type of piety, at once fervid in feeling and undisci- 


plined in temper, of which we see a conspicuous illustration in Samuel Ruther- 
ford.” (Page 202.) 
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period, by the manner in which the events skilfully group them- 
selves around the central historical figure. We shall now pro- 
ceed to give some account of William Carstares, with such com- 
ments on Mr. Story’s narrative as the truth of history demands. 

The subject of this memoir was the son of the Rev. John 
Carstares, a pious Presbyterian minister, who had studied theo- 
logy under Samuel Rutherford, and was a hunted fugitive dur- 
ing the whole reign of Charles II. Yet he was the minister who 
was called in to administer spiritual consolation to the dying per- 
secutor, Rothes. The wife of this worthy man was niece of 
Lord Claudeboy, the ancestor of Lord Dufferin, the present 
Governor-General of Canada. Their distinguished son was born 
on the 14th of February, 1649—a fortnight after Charles I. lost 
his head on the scaffold at Whitehall—and spent most of his 
youthful years at Glasgow. He was sent when very young to 
board with the Rev. Mr. Sinclair, a Presbyterian minister, who 
kept boarders at his manse in East Lothian, and allowed no 
language but Latin to be spoken in his family. It was thus that 
Carstares became in after-life such a fluent and elegant Latinist, 
and was able to cultivate the most happy and congenial associa- 
tions with the learned divines of Holland. He entered 
the University of Glasgow in 1663, and took his degree in 1667. 
He made great proficiency in theology, and seems, by a letter to 
his sister, written in his twenty-third year, to have devoted him- 
self thoroughly to the cause of his Redeemer. During the 
early part of the despotic reign of Charles II., while his father 
was hunted from place to place, it was thought advisable to send 
young Carstares to Holland, where he continued to study theo- 
logy under the learned and pious Witzius, “who was always very 
civil to the English.” Here he was introduced, by letter, to the 
physician of the Prince of Orange, by whom he was introduced 
to the Prince himself, then the centre of the great Protestant 
movement in Europe, and already clearly destined, by the hopes 
of men, to curb the power of France, and to establish the Eng- 
lish constitution on a lasting foundation. The Prince saw Car- 
stares often, and “ was at once impressed by his large and dis- 
criminating knowledge of parties and affairs in Britain, and 
pleased with his courtier-like manner and address.” It was dur- 
ing this period that Carstares received license to preach from 
one of the Dutch Presbyteries. 
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It was a dark and distressing time in Scotland. The pre- 
vailing religion of the people was proscribed and persecuted 
with a ferocity greater than has ever been systematically prac- 
tised even in Ireland; for Charles IL., recalled by the consent 
of opposing factions, and regarded with a romantic interest from 
his personal sufferings and adventures, instead of trying to em- 
balm a righteous prerogative in the hearts of his people, made 
loyalty almost impossible in Scotland by handing it over, 
for almost a whole generation, to the provincial tyranny of the 
Lauderdales, Rotheses, and Middletons, to meet those cruel 
persecutions which tarnished the glories of such men as Claver- 
house and Montrose. The preachers were silenced ; the patriots 
were exiled or perished on the scaffold; and the courts of jus- 
tice became the instruments of a cowardly oppression. By and 
by, however, when the faithful peasantry began to feel that 
their tyrants had no right to command an obedience they 
abused, they flocked to their conventicles armed to resist the 
Government troops, and were at length driven to proclaim to 
the world that, as they were treated with an inhumanity beyond 
all law, they renounced all allegiance to the rulers who op- 
pressed them. No doubt the schemes of the Covenanters were 
ill-judged, ill-concerted, and ill-executed, simply because they 
had no leaders to give to their sallies the vigor and unity of a 
consistent action ; but as to their policy, it was distinctly based 
upon the inalienable right of mankind, and upon established 
and traditionary compacts, like the great Revolution itself, 
which laid the foundation of British liberty and happiness. 

The history of this dreadful period is very graphically de- 
scribed by Mr. Story as introductory to an account of the 
remarkable services rendered to Scottish Christianity and 
British freedom by William Carstares. Yet we cannot help 
thinking that our biographer has acted an unworthy as well as 
ungrateful part in taking that line of depreciative comment so 
familiar with prelatic and Jacobite writers, especially when he 
condemns the Presbyterian ministers for mingling politics with 
the Gospel. It appears that “the Scots were stubbornly in- 
sisting on mixing the secular and sacred, and were consiantly 
intruding the odium theologicum into the ccnflicts of the Senate 
and the field ;” while “ bearing testimony supplanted the simple 
Gospel in those days, and the c'ergy’s influence too often tended 
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rather to intensify the divisive fervor of contention than to 
promote moderation and wise forbearance.” Now, it is hardly 
consistent for the eulogist of Carstares, who was undoubtedly 
the greatest clerical politician of that age, to censure the min- 
isters for discussing politics in their sermons, while it is the 
grossest libel on his part to assert that the simple Gospel was 
supplanted in their discourses by anything like political declam- 
ation. There was no Gospel preached in the seventeenth cen- 
tury if it was not to be heard from Presbyterian pulpits. 
And if politics were not ignored, who made the preachers so 
political? Was it not the men who were seeking to wrest from 
them their dearest civil rights, and made it a crime to worship 
God according to their consciences? If the preachers of the 
Covenant had confined themselves rigorously to theological 
themes at atime when there were no newspapers to fight the 
battle of popular liberties, it is extremely doubtful whether the 
power of Stuart despotism would have been broken to pieces 
at the end of the century. Yet Mr. Story is obliged, by the - 
demands of truth, to speak of these very Covenanters as “ be- 
coming more distinctly the ark of refuge for the shattered liber- 
ties of Scotland, and the rallying-point of all the disaffected.” 
We ask, would it have been possible for the Covenanters to 
have saved British liberties without discussing politics in the 
pulpit? It is very easy for Mr. Story to censure the foolish 
divisions of the Presbyterians, which destroyed their influence 
in the country ; but did not their adversaries use the most crafty 
means to disunite them, and is it not now universally admitted 
that the extreme party, whom Mr. Story treats with such phil- 
osophic scorn, were unexceptionably right in their policy, so as 


. to become the true and far-sighted founders of British liberty ? 


We regret to find Mr. Story so ready to fling a stone at the 
Covenanters. He ought to have left this base ingenuity of 
reproach to prelatic writers. Infidel historians like Hume could 
not be expected to admire their Christianity ; Jacobite poet- 
asters like William E. Aytoun might call them ‘a band of 
gloomy fanatics—the enemies of civilization and the human 
race ;’ and even Lord Macaulay himself, though he has gib- 
beted their oppressors, cannot appreciate their adherence to 
principles, their lofty heroism, their holy lives, or their firm- 
ness in death. 
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We expected better things from Mr. Story. One might have 
supposed that a Presbyterian minister who boasts of the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland, now embodying all the Coven- 
anters struggled for, would have mentioned them with some- 
thing more than the cold voice of a languid approbation, not to 
speak of censures based on ignorance or prejudice.* But what 
can we expect from the admirers of that Dean Stanley who told 
the Scotch 'ately at Edinburgh that the long fight of Scottish 
Christianity for the headship of Christ was the effect of mere 
national stubbornness or crotchetiness? As if the great ques- 
tion of the Covenanters was not the autonomy of the Church 
itself—its right and duty, free from all control, even from a 
Christian State, to work out the whole religious life of the 
people. 

It was in 1672, when the Covenanters were being thus cruelly 
persecuted, that Carstares, then only twenty-three years of age, 
left Holland on a secret mission to Scotland, with letters writ- 
ten in white ink concealed on his person. He was arrested, 
but succeeded in escaping, though with the loss of the letters. 
Two years afterwards he repeated the experiment, and was 
arrested in London and sent down to Edinburgh to undergo a 
long imprisonment of four years, without the comfort even of 
occasional converse with his relatives. There is an interesting 
story connected with this imprisonment. One day the little son 
of Erskine of Cambo, the Governor-General of the Castle, was 
wandering through its courts, when Carstares spoke to him 
from the grating of his cel] in a manner so captivating to the 
lad that he came every day and stayed hours with the lonely 
prisoner, bringing him books and fruits and—what was of still 
more importance—pens, ink and paper, and then posting his 
letters for him. Many years afterwards, when Carstares was a 
chaplain of King William, with apartments in Kensington Pal- 
ace, he remembered the kindness of the Governor’s son, and 
obtained for him the office of Lord Lyon, with the additional 
compliment that it should be hereditary in his family. So it 





* Mr. Story is at particular pains to explain. how happy Scotland was during the 
time when it possessed a liturgy. He says: ‘‘Scotland had lost this noble pos- 
session,” evidently referring to what is called John Knox’s liturgy, which was 
really no liturgy at all, but a directory for worship. The Book of Common Order 
prescribed or imposed no fixed or unalterable forms, and the forms of prayer con- 
tained in it were allowed or recommended. not commanded. 
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continued till unhappily the eldest son of Carstares’ friend for- 
feited it by his complicity in the rebellion of 1745. 

When Carstares was released from prison, in 1679, the Cov- 
enanters were just coming out of the smoke and slaughter of 
Bothwell Bridge, and General Dalzell was letting his fierce 
soldiery loose upon the pious peasantry. Scotland was evi- 
dently no place for him at present, so he turned southwards to 
England, and settled down as the pastor of a Presbyterian con- 
gregation at Theobalds, a village in the neighborhood of Lon- 
don, where Richard Cromwell, the son of the great Protector, 
lived in obscurity till his death. Here he ministered for three 
or four years. He says, in a letter to his sister: “The Lord 
hath dealt well with me in bringing me to this place, where I 
have as yet what satisfaction I can in reason desire, the people 
of which I have the charge being most of them serious Chris- 
tians, so far as I can judge ; and God is pleased yet to give me 
their kindness.” Here also he married Elizabeth Kekewich, a 
a member of an ancient and honorable family inclined to Whig 
opinions, and stil] in the present century well known to politi- 
cal life. In 1683 he was driven back to Holland by a storm of 
persecution, directed sharply this time against the English Non- 
conformists, and was thrown into the heart of the great plot 
that was then maturing to drive the Stuarts from the English 
throne. Unhappily, as we all now know, there were two plots— 
a rascally plot of murder within the larger plot of revolution— 
this inner plot being pursued unknown to the noble conspira- 
tors, like Argyle, Russell, and Sydney, by an adventurer called 
Ferguson, whose principle was the sacrifice of two lives—those 
of Charles II. and the Duke of York—to save the lives of 
thousands. It was the sudden explosion of this murder-plot 
that led to the arrest of Carstares, who had returned back to 
England charged with a secret mission to the friends of the 
Prince of Orange. He was at once sent down to Scotland to be 
examined by the Privy Council, with special instructions from 
the English ministers to apply the torture, so as to wring out of 
him the secrets of the revolutionary conspiracy. Now, he had 
important secrets in his keeping—secrets which Fagel, the 
Pensionary, afterwards told Burnet were of such importance 
that the betrayal of them would have laid the King of England 
under the greatest obligation to Carstares. Mr. Story will 
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describe for us the nature of the torture the friend of William 
had to endure: 7 

“Without further parley the torture began. One of the 
bailies of Edinburgh and the executioner had been ordered to 
be present to conduct the operations, and the King’s smith was 
also in attendance with a new pair of.thumbkins, of an improved 
construction, by which much greater force could be applied to 
the screw. Carstares’ thumbs were putin and screwed down 
till the sweat of his agony poured over his brow and down his 
cheeks. The Duke of Hamilton, who was entirely opposed to . 
the torturing system, rose and left the council-room, followed 
by the Duke of Queensberry, who exclaimed to the Chancellor: 
‘I see he will rather die than confess. All the reply Perth 
made was to order the executioner to give another turn, which 
was given with such violence that Carstares broke silence and 
cried out: ‘The bones are squeezed to pieces!’ ‘If you con- 
tinue obstinate,’ roared the Chancellor, ‘I hope to see every 
bone of your body squeezed to pieces!’ Again and again he 
was asked would he answer the queries of the council, and as- 
sured that if he did not he should be tortured from day to day 
while he had life. Carstares did not waver for a moment from 
his resolute refusal. A sterner test must be applied, and the 
-order was given for the boot. While his thumbs were still held 
fast in the thumbkins, the boot was brought forward, and an 
attempt made to fit it on.” 

The executioner being inexpert, the boot was not resorted to, 
but the thumbkins got another turn, till Carstares appeared to 
be on the verge of a swoon. 

“The torture had lasted an hour, according to the minutes 
of Council, near an hour and a half according to the victim’s 
own report, when the lords thought fit to ease him of the tor- 
ture for that time. The executioner was ordered to remove 
the thumbkins, but when he attempted to loosen them he found 
it beyond his strength to undo what he had done, and the 
King’s smith had to be ealled to fetch his tools to revert the 
screw before the broken and mangled thumbs could be re- 
leased.” 

Yet, during this dreadful torture ndt a syllable of William's 
secrets escaped his lips, though he did, at a subsequent period 
make a depcsition upon certain important matters, which, 
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however, in no way compromised his master, upon the condition 
—afterwards disgracefully violated—that his confessions were 
not to be used to the detriment of others. The thumbkins 
were afterwards presented to Carstares as a keepsake, who once 
tried them playfully on King William, but a sharp turn of the screw 
made the sovereign cry out: “Stop! stop! another turn would 
make me confess anything.” Carstares was then released from 
prison after nearly two years’ confinement, and departed at 
once to Holland, declaring that he would never return to his 
native soil till he saw things there “go in another channel.” 
His father refused to see him before his departure. The good 
old man had years before “solemnly charged him never to 
meddle with such things again, but to exercise himself in 
preaching and prayer, and what other exercises did properly 
belong to a faithful - minister of the Gospel.” His counsels, 
however, were quite thrown away, and the old man died soon 
after at his lodgings in Edinburgh without having seen his son. 
Carstares spent most of the time till the period of the Revolu- 
tion at Leyden, where he became second minister of the Scots’ 
Church early in 1688—a charge founded by the Prince solely on 
his favorite’s account—and held a position of distinguished in- 
fluence and usefulness among his fellow-countrymen. He was 
also in constant communication with William at the Hague. 

“ Carstares’ discreet and courageous silence under his torture, 
when a few words would have secured his own release and made 
revelations disastrous to the Prince, had greatly enhanced the 
esteem and confidence which William had long entertained for 
him. He was now admitted to his most confidential counsels, 
and he became also the intimate friend of Bentwick. On Car- 
stares’ judgment of character and circumstances, William felt he 
could rely, no less than on his well-tried silence and discretion. 
In consulting him he ran none of the risk which he incurred 
from Burnet’s talkative officiousness and self-sufficiency ; and 
when Burnet, at the peremptory desire of King James, was for- 
bidden to see the Prince and Princess, Carstares was drawn into 
still closer relatiovs with William—relations which gained an 
official sanction from his appointment as one of the Prince’s 
chaplains.” 

It is a somewhat curious fact that Bishop Burnet, who was so 
intimately associated with William at the period of the revolu- 
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tion, completely ignores the existence of Carstares, in his his- 
tory. Yet both were Scotchmen. Nothing but jealousy can 
explain it. In narrating his interview with the Prince after the 
landing at Torbay, in England, at which Carstares was present, 
Barnet does not refer to him at all ; neither does he mention the 
religious service conducted by Carstares on the shore at the 
head of the troops. There is no parallel to this instance of piti- 
able weakness and spite but the studied exclusion of the name 
of Hugh Miller, the celebrated editor of the Edinburgh JVitness, 
from the history of the “Ten Years’ Conflict,” by Lr. Robert 
Buchanan, the last living representative of Disruption contro- 
versy. 

The position of affairs in Great Britain, but especially in 
Scotland, had become intolerable in the last years of the Stu- 
arts. It was strange to see an ancient and civilized kingdom 
like Scotland passing back into barbarism and anarchy, 
swarming with beggars and desolated by famine, and thousands 
escaping for shelter to a new world in the West. The despot- 
ism of the Stuarts had driven the Cameronians—now complete- 
ly separated in religious communion and political management 
from the great mass of Presbyterians—to declare war against 
the guilty dynasty. In England, art and force had subdued the 
people ; but in Scotland, while Russell and Sydney, and other 
enlightened patriots, were plotting against Charles ITI., because 
his right was forfeited as king, the Cameronians kept waving on 
the hill-sides of Scotland the banners which, when descried in 
Holland, convinced William that the spirit of freedom and revo- 
lution was not extinct. If such cruelties as the Stuarts exer- 
cised against the Presbyterians of Scotland were exercised to- 
day in any part of Great Britain, a week would not elapse till a 
declaration as determined as that of the Cameronians would be 
issued and signed by a million hands. Whenever rulers 
loose the bonds of civil society, by forgetting all the attri- 
butes of humanity, revolution becomes at once defensible, and 
upon no other principle is it possible to maintain that civil gov- 
ernment can last for a single hour. Yet there are men, like Wil- 
liam E. Aytoun and Mark Napier, who execrate and blacken the 
memory of the Covenanters, while they hold up to honor the 
horde of executioners, like Dalzell and Claverhouse, who be- 
came the supple tools of Stuart tyranny. Such conduct is an 
outrage on the first principles of moral justice. 
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However, after twenty-eight years of persecution, during 
which the best blood of Scotland was poured out like 
water, the exhausted country, at the Revolution, seemed ani- 
mated by one impulse. The principles of the Scottish Refor- 
mation were only driven deeper into the affections of the people 
by the sufferings of the martyrs who had died for it. It is per- 
fectly clear that the revolution would never have taken place had 
not persecution driven both the Anglican and Scottish Churches 
into rebellion, and the civil liberties of Englishmen would never 
have been secured had not religious liberty been previously 
achieved by the broadsword of the Covenant. Mr. Buckle may 
imagine that Scotchmen have a vein of Spanish fanaticism in 
their natures, but he is candid enough to admit that it is com- 
bined with the sturdiest Anglo-Saxon independence. The his- 
tory of the Covenanters proves it. 

The Revolution was at length accomplished. The final blow 
was struck that blotted out the name of Stuart from the cata- 
logue of kings. William, Prince of Orange, reigned as King of 
England. Carstares had apartments with the king in Kensing— 
ton Palace, for he was, as Mr. Story says, “ virtually Wil- 
liam’s confidential adviser and secretary for Scotch affairs, 
and as such wielded a greater power than that of any of the os- 
tensible ministers and officers of State.” This was the period 
when he began to be called “ The Cardinal,” on account of his 
great influence, and when Macky, the spy, speaks of him as “a 
fat, sanguine-complexioned, fair man, always smiling when he 
designs most mischief ”—as “ the cunningest, subtle dissembler 
in the world.” 

The ecclesiastical settlement of Scotland was one of the chief 
difficulties of William, and we pow henceforth clearly trace the 
hand of Carstares at every successive step of the negotiations 
that led to the final establishment of Presbyterianism in that 
country. William was a latitudinarian in questions of church 
government: “ a thorough Erastian, he would yield no recogni- 
tion to dogmatic or hierarchic pretensions, which were advanced 
by the avowed opponents of his government and policy; and 
his great idea was, if possible, to include both the Presbyter- 
ians and the Episcopalians in one comprehensive establishment. 
But he found himself, at length, compelled to repudiate Episco- 
pacy on account of its opposition to his dynastic claims. The 
Scotch bishops, who had for years made the doctrine of Divine 
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Right the text of many a godless homily, earnestly prayed in 
the very crisis of the Revolution that God would give James IL 
“the hearts of his subjects and the necks of his enemies.” And 
when William reached London, Rose, Bishop of Edinburgh, 
appeared before him as the official representative of Scotch 
Episcopacy. William said tohim: “I hope you will be kind 
to me and follow the example of England.” Rose replied— 
and the reply sealed the doom of Scotch Episcopacy for all time 
coming—* Sire, I will serve you so far as law, reason and con- 
science shall allow me.” Carstares disapproved of William fin- 
essizg with the bishops, but as it was the king’s policy not to 
maintain a church hostile to his dynasty, or to impose one hate- 
ful to the people, the Scotch Convention proceeded at once to 
abolish Episcopacy, and shortly afterwards Presbyterianism was 
established as the national religion. Dalrymple says: “The per- 
son who persuaded King William to settle Presbytery in Scot- 
land was Carstares.” There is abundant evidence of the fact 
in the “ Carstares’ Papers.” On receiving the draft of the act 
to establish Presbyterianism, William sent for Carstares, and 
went over it clause by clause, making occasional alterations, all 
of a liberal and tolerant character. William was still hopeful 
that the Episcopalian clergy might be allowed to settle in 
the parishes side by side with the Presbyterians, for his great 
object was to prevent the conversion of Toryism into Jacobit- 
ism, and te conciliate the great faction whose hostility could not 
be altogether disarmed. But the Presbyterians were strongly 
opposed to the idea of such a comprehension within the na- 
tional establishment. The Cameronians, or the “ Hill-men,” as 
they were called, repudiated the settlement altogether, because 
it was not based upon the Solemn League and Covenant, and 
have ever since kept themselves outside the national church, un- 
der the name of the Reformed Presbyterians, or Covenanters. 
Patronage was likewise abolished at the Revolution, much, 
however, against the King’s judgment, and so it remained abol- 
ished till 1712, when a Tory government, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, restored it in the face of the unanimous protest of the 
whole church. This time-honored engine of controversy, to which 
Macaulay truly attributes all the secessions and troubles of 
Scotch Christianity, is, in this present year, to be removed by 
the action of a Tory government in the interest of civil estab- 
lishments of religion. 
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But the great difficulty with the King was to reconcile the 
Presbyterians to his favorite project of conciliating the 
Episcopal clergy. The first General Assembly met in Edin- 
burgh on the 16th of October, 1690, for the first time since 
Cromwell’s dragoons dispersed its members in 1653. The tone 
of feeling was singularly moderate, mainly through the influence 
of Carstares, who, though not a member, was there—as Mr. 
Story says—‘ restraining the zeal of the fanatical and strength- 
ening the hands of the moderate.” It was agreed that all cler- 
gymen who should subscribe the Confession of Faith and pro- 
mise submission to a Presbyterian government were to be re- 
cognized as ministers and allowed to remain in the church. No 
renunciation of Episcopacy was required of those Episcopal 
ministers who desired to abide in the national church ; yet this 
effort at fusion, or comprehension, or toleration, completely 
failed, because, politically, the Episcopalians were found to ally 
themselves more and more with Jacobitism, while, ecclesiasti- 
cally, they became more and more High Church in theory and 
pretensions ; and, morally, they greatly lowered the general spir- 
itual tone of the church, so as to prepare the way for the reign of 
Moderation during a whole century. Yet the Presbyterians were 
becoming every day more restive under these Erastian restric- 
tions. The General Assembly had, in many eases, excluded the 
Episcopal clergy from the parishes; the King interposed and 
begged that they be allowed to remain; the Assembly would 
neither assent nor refuse. The Ea:l of Lothian, the Royal 
Commissioner, in anger dissolved the Assembly without ap- 
pointing a day for a future meeting, but before a year had 
passed the Assembly virtually complied with the King’s 
terms and the trouble was past. But Parliament was at hand 
to provide new materials for discord, by passing, in 1693, an 
oath of “ Assurance,” in addition to the oath of allegiance, to be 
taken by all the clergy, Presbyterian and Episcopalian, as a con- 
dition of their holding office. This attempt to impose civil 
oaths as a condition of clergymen holding office was “as black 
Erastianism as that of Charles or James ;” yet William, during 
a temporary absence of Carstares from the Court, was foolish 
enough to send down orders that the ministers should subscribe 
the Assurance before they took their seats, and that if they re- 
fused to do so, the Assembly should be dissolved. Then hap- 
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pened that most extraordinary incident in the life of Carstares, 
which must be told in the exact words of his earliest bio- 
grapher, McCormick : 

“ When Mr. Carstares came to Kensington and received hig 
letters, he immediately inquired what was the nature of the des- 
patches His Majesty had sent off to Scotland ; and upon learning 
their contents, he went directly, and, in His Majesty’s name, re- 
quired the messenger, who was just setting off, to deliver them 
up to him. It was now late at night, and as he knew no time 
was to be lost (the General Assembly being to sit in a few days), 
he ran to His Majesty’s apartment, and being informed by the 
lord in waiting that he was gone to bed, he told him it was a 
matter of the last importance which had brought him at that 
unseasonable hour, and that he must see the King. Upon en- 
tering the chamber, he found His Majesty fast asleep, upon 
which, turning aside the curtain and falling down upon his knees, 
he gently awakened him. The King, astonished to see him at 
so late an hour and in this posture by his bedside, asked him 
what was the matter? He answered he had come to ask his 
life. And is it possible, said the King, that you have been 
guilty of a crime that deserves death? He acknowledged 
he had, and then produced the despatches he had brought back 
from the messenger. And have you, says the King, with a se- 
vere frown, had you, indeed, presumed to countermand my or- 
ders? Mr. Carstares then begged leave only to be heard a few 
words, and he was ready to submit to any punishment His Ma- 
jesty should think proper to inflict. [Here McCormick reports 
the statement of Carstares at length.) The King heard him 
with great attention, and, when he had done, gave him the de- 
spatches to read, and desired him to throw them into the fire; 
after which, he bid him draw up the instructions to the Com- 
missioner in what terms he pleased, and he would sign them. 
Mr. Carstares immediately wrote to the Commissioner, signify- 
ing that it was His Majesty’s pleasure to dispense with putting 
oaths to the ministers; and, when the King had signed it, he 
immediately despatched the messenger, who, by being detained 
so many hours longer than he intended, did not arrive in 
Edinburgh till the morning of the day fixed for the sitting of 
the Assembly.” 


Thus the crisis was averted. This midnight interview be- , 
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tween the King and Carstares decided that the Church of Scot- 
Jand should, under God, in all time coming, be Presbyterian 
and not Episcopalian. Years after, when some brethren 
charged him in the General Assembly with want of zeal for the 
Church of Scotland, Carstares rose up with great dignity and 
calmness, and said that “such a reflection came with a very bad 
grace from any man who sat in the court, which, under God, 
owed its existence to his interposition ; that if ever, in any one 
instance, his zeal had carried him beyond the bounds of discre- 
tion, it was in favor of the Church of Scotland; that he never 
had received a frown from the greatest and the best of masters, 
but one, and it was on her account.” 

The action of King William at this period not only preserved 
Presbyterianism, but virtually annihilated Episcopacy, which 
henceforth became politically powerless, because it was merged, 
more or less completely, in the Establishment. Those Episco- 
palians who kept apart were afterwards implicated in two rebel- 
lions, and were consequently placed under restrictions in regard 
to the exercise of their religion, which cannot. be defended even 
by the necessity of the times; yet these enactments were 
really intended for the security of the reigning family, though 
they were never seriously enforced. The unswerving devotion 
of these people to the Stuarts, however the opinions that gov- 
erned them were mistaken, was honorable, and in its unswerv- 
ing continuance of a hundred years’ gradually-decaying hope, 
became really heroic. But Charles Edward died in 1788, and 
the graceful monument of Canova to his memory and that of 
his kindred, is likewise the cenotaph of the once celebrated 
non-juring schism. Thus Scotch Episcopacy was brought down 
to the very verge of exhaustion, till,in our own day, if has 
emerged from the obscurity to which it was consigned by a wise 
and contemptuous toleration, only to shock our Protestant sen- 
sibilities by its travesties of Romish doctrine and ritual, and, 
still more, by its wild and fanatical attempt to blacken the me- 
mory of the Covenanters. This is the church, reckoning only 
some hundied congregations in all Scotland, which has given 
birth to those Jacobite writers who hate a free and rational 
government ; who would rather see a king unfettered by a par- 
liament, a judge unchecked by a jury, and a press free to praise 
only on the stronger side, and always palliating the abuses of 
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power ; the church which has absorbed the bulk of the Scotch 
aristocracy in proportion to its numbers, the largest aristocratic 
contingent to the band of Romish perverts. The fact is by no 
means wonderful when we remember that it holds the doctrine 
of apostolic succession in its worst form, the exclusive rights 
of the Episcopate, the specific efficacy of the sacraments, and 
the fanatical observances with which the system amuses and 
gains its weak-minded converts. 

King William died on the 8th of March, 1702, at Kensington, 
in the fifty-second year of his age and the fourteenth of his 
reign. We have no record of Carstares’ intercourse with the 
Kingin his dying hours, but it was remembered, long after- 
wards, that, not long before his death, the King said: “ As for 
Carstares, I have known him long and I know him thoroughly, 
and I know him to be a truly honest man.” A descendant of 
Carstares’ sister still possesses the gold ring containing a lock 
of William’s hair, which, on his death-bed, he gave to his trasty 
and esteemed adviser. Carstares never spoke of William’s 
death without emotion. 

Though Queen Anne was a Tory, she continued to Carstares 
his appointment and emoluments as a court-chaplain, but as a 
staunch Episcopalian she never availed herself of his services. 
His direct influence in the management of Scotch affairs was 
now gone, and he had a thought of retiring into private life ; but 
when he went down to Scotland, he found the Principalship of 
Edinburgh University vacant by the death of Gilbert Rule, and 
readily accepted the appointment as well as that of minister of 
the celebrated church of Greyfriars, which Dean Stanley has 
described as the consecrated temple of reconciled ecclesiastical 
enmities. He was also Primarius Professor of Divinity in the 
University. None of his lectures remain but ore on the com- 
parative merits of Presbytery and Episcopacy. Even his ene- 
mies admit that he joined the manners of a gentleman with the 
science of the scholar—being especially pre-eminent for his 
idiomatic and graceful Latinity ; and Wodrow, the celebrated 
annalist, speaks of his preaching in terms of praise. None of 
his sermons survive. As a debater in the General Assembly 
he had great weight. He was Moderator four times. Such 
was their respect for his character that one sentence from him 
would often extinguish in a moment the most violent flame 
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in the house. This authority which he had acquired he knew 
well how to maintain. In matters of lesser moment he seldom 
spoke at all; in business of consequence he spoke only in the 
close of the debate, and it was a rare instance in which any 
adventured to speak after him. He was also singularly con- 
ciliatory and forbearing. An old minister once rose in the Gen- 
eral Assembly to insist that Carstares should withdraw from 
the court during their judgment on an appeal in which Carstares 
was concerned. There was some demur, but not on the part of 
Carstares. The old man, addressing Carstares, said: “TI, sir, 
am as good a man as yourself, bating that you have a sprinkling 
of court holy water, which I must own myself a stranger to, 
and never affected to meddle with. I tell you, sir, you shall 
withdraw or we'll go no farther.” To which Carstares meekly 
replied ; “‘ Dear brother, I can more easily forgive this peevish 
sally of yours than you perhaps will be able to forgive yourself, 
when you come sedately to reflect upon it.” He then withdrew 
from the court, but the angry old gentleman could not rest till 
he had asked Carstares’ pardon. 

The position of public affairs was exceedingly critical during 
the whole reign of Queen Anne. The Tories were now in 
power, and the Queen herself was known to haye sympathies 
with the reactionary party. Carstares’ great fear was that they 
would subvert the Presbyterian establishment and restore 
episcopacy in its place. But the first great excitement arose in 
connexion with the movement to unite Scotland with England. 
Mr. Story says: “ Jacobite stratagems, Episcopal pretensions, 
Presbyterian jealousies, national prejudices, personal dishonest- 
ies and political corruptions weltered together in illimitable 
babble and chaos.” It is admitted on all hands that the Union 
could not have been carried but for the influence of Carstares 
who was able to secure the measure from the hostility of the 
Presbyterian clergy, without whose concurrence it could not 
possibly have been passed. When he went to England in 1707, 
as he was in the habit of doing every year, spending his happy 
vacations at Bath or Scarborough, the Queen thanked him in 
person for his services in promoting the Union. Carstares saw 
how Scotland would be benefited from contact with the freer in- 
stitutions and noble character of England, without losing its 
national identity, and, above all, he wished to lift her out of the 
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chances of provincial degradation and misgovernment. We 
need hardly remark that the Union laid the foundations of 
Scotland’s modern greatness, and though the national spirit is 
now less fierce, it still flows as deep and strong in other channels 
as in the days*of the old battlc-cry of independence. 

But the Union had its drawbacks as well as its unquestionable 
advantages. In 1709, an attempt was made by a minister 
named Greenshields, under the care of the Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, to introduce the English liturgy into his congregational 
service. The Presbytery interdicted the use of it ; the Court of 
Session, on appeal, sustained the action of the Presbytery ; but 
the British House of Lords reversed the decision of both courts. 
It became gradually evident that the Tories were resolved to 
weaken the power of Presbyterianism, and to restore Episcopacy, 
and, with this end, they first restored patronage, and then de- 
creed a full toleration for Episcopacy, while they enforced an 
oath of abjuration upon all the clergy, which, though politically 
accordant enough with the feelings of the Presbyterians, seemed 
to involve likewise a recognition of the Royal supremacy in 
ecclesiastical as well as civil causes. Carstares used all his in- 
fluence to oppose or neutralize these measures, but told his 
friends to be patient for a few years, and keep their eyes fixed 
on the rising star of Brunswick. 

Queen Anne died on the Ist of August, 1714, and the Elector 
of Hanover was pYoclaimed at Edinburgh on the 5th. The 
Jacobites were disconcerted. The Presbyterians rejoiced once - 
more in the downfall of a Tory Government. Carstares went 
to court to represent the General Assembly, and was very 
warmly received by the new king who continued his appointment 

"as court-chaplain. 

Just at this period, when the stability of the church he had 
served so well was secured apparently against all risks, whether 
political or ecclesiastical, by the advent of a Whig dynasty, the 
end of Carstares’ singularly exciting and remarkable career was 
at hand : 

“ During the summer of 1715 Carstares was still active and 
engaged in all his usual work. But in the month of August he 
was seized with an apoplectic fit. It gave a violent shock to 
his constitution, and though it yielded to medical treatment, left 
him with faculties somewhat impaired and oppressed by a 
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lethargy which he could not shake off. He recovered, however, 
so far as to be able to write; and one of his latest occupations 
was the preparation of an account of his arrest, imprisonment, 
trial and torture, in 1684 and 1685, which Wodrow had asked 
him to contribute to the history of the ‘Sufferings. In De- 
cember his malady returned, and it was evident the end drew 
near. He awaited it in ‘great peace and serenity.’ A little 
while before his death, those who watched beside him heard 
him say—‘I have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ He died on Wednesday, the 28th December, 1715, in 
the 67th year of his age.” 

He was buried on the second of January following in the 
graveyard of the Greyfriars beside the grave of Alexander Hen- 
derson (the great leader of Scotch Presbyterianism in its con- 
flict with the absolutism of Charles I.), whose very tombstone 
still bore marks of the bullets by which the soldiers of the se- 
cond Charles tried to erase the name of Henderson. “ When 
his body was laid in the dust, two meu were observed to turn 
aside from the rest of the company, and bursting into tears, be- 
wail their mutual loss. Upon inquiry it was found that they 
were two Non-Jurant clergymen (Episcopal), whose families for 
a considerable time had been supported by his benefactions.” 
It would require pages to tell of his munificent and kindly 
charities and of his pleasant devices to convey the aid so much 
required to poor clergymen, mostly Episcopal, without hurting 
their self-respect. 

Carstares’ wife died in 1724 and was buried beside her hus- 
band. They had no childern. The tomb is still to be seen 
in Greyfriars, but the Latin inscription has utterly faded. 

Old John Carstares had altogether four sons and five dangh- 
ters, of whom two sons and one daughter died early. The 
daughters all married well. There is a story told of one of these 
married sisters calling to see her distinguished brother, shortly 
after her husband’s death, during a brief visit Carstares was 
able to pay to Edinburgh on business of public importance : 

“Upon calling at his lodgings in the forenoon, she was told 
he was not at leisure, as several of the nobility and officers of 
state were just gone in to him. She then bid his servant only 
whisper him that she desired to know when it would be most 
convenient for him to see her. He returned for answer imme- 
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diately, and leaving the company ran to her and embraced her 
in the most affectionate manner. Upon her attempting to make 
some apology for her unseasonable interruption to business: 
‘Make yourself easy,’ says he, ‘these gentlemen are come 
hither, not on my account, but their own ; they will wait with 
patience till I return; you know I never pray long.’ And 
after a short but fervent prayer, adapted to her melancholy cir- 
cumstances, he fixed the time when he would see her more af 
leisure.” 

The letters of Carstares to his sisters and kindred are most 
affectionate and tender, with a continual undercurrent of relig- 
ious feeling that bespeaks an abiding interest in their spiritual 
welfare. 

In concluding this notice of Mr. Story’s interesting biography 
of Carstares, we must protest against the assumption that the 
great leader of the Presbyterians at the Revolution had any 
sympathy with the religious opinions or habits of what was 
afterwards known as the Moderate party, even though, as Mr. 
Story thinks, “he may have. largely helped to consolidate it.” 
It is quite true that Carstares was a Presbyterian of a dif- 
ferent stamp from Andrew Melville or Alexander Harri- 
son, who made themselves conspicuous by their struggles in be- 
half of the spiritual independence of the Church, but he was a 
truly religious man, and thoroughly sound upon questions of 
Calvinistic theology. It would be a great injustice to his repu- 
tation to imagine that he had almost anything in common with 
those Moderate clergy of fifty years after, who aspired to be 
moderate in all things, teaching the moral law with politeness, 
making philosophy the handmaid of Christianity with well-bred 
moderation, and so handling Calvinism—if it was handled at 
all—as to hurt no susceptibilities, from whose “ cauld morality ” 
the Cameronians and Seceders turned aside with disgust, say- 
ing they had not an ounce of the Gespel from one years’ end to 
the other; who wera masters of theological deportment, as if the 
Church were a school of manners, who were lawyers more than 
theologians, men of the world rather than saints, on excellent 
terms with David Hume, and doing their best to prove the jus- 
tice of his glowing compliment, that their Church was more fa- 
vorable to Deism than any other in Christendom. Carstares, no 
doubt, lived at a time when the vigor of the old Scotch Cal- 
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vinism had greatly declined ; but he was himself altogether free 
from the philosophical indifference to dogma which so distin- 
guished the Robertsons, Blairs and Hills of the next half century. 

But he rests now in honor, There let him rest :—“ a courtier, 
he never used the royal favor for his private ends; a church- 
man, he never sought to separate the interests of his order from 
the interests of the nation ; a Presbyterian, bred in an age of 
. prelatic persecution and sacerdotal arrogance, he was indulgent 
to differences of religious opinion, government and ritual; 
a Liberal in days when political parties gave no quarter in their 
embittered strife ; his Liberalism was calm with the wisdom of 
experience, pure from all passion of the mob, large in its scope, 
constructive and conservative, even in the midst of reform and 
revolution.” 

We must never forget the noble work of those who estab- 
lished the great principles upon which rests the column of 
British freeggm, erected with such painful effort, and guarded 
with such unsleeping zeal. Let us remember that the institu- 
tions of society are, after all, but the applied results of Chris- 
tianity, and let us bless God with Guizot, that the agents of 
the English Revolution were not, like those of the French Revo- 
tion, Atheists and scoffers, but men of religious faith, ef solid 
sense and equally solid virtue. 
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Art. I1.—TISCHENDORF ON THE NEW TESTAMENT TEXT, 


HAVE WE THE GENUINE TEXT OF THE EVANGELISTS AND APOSTLES ? 


By ConstantTinE Von Tiscuenporr, D.D., Ph.D., LL.D. Leipsic, 1873. 


Trars:ated by WiiL1am ALLEN Situ, Trenton, N. J. 


One of the grandest possessions of the educated world is the 
literature of antiquity. The creations of gifted minds in the 
remote past—the wisdom of Plato, the acuteness of Aristotle, 
the researches of Herodotus the Father of History, the sub- 
lime enthusiasm of Pindar—these have not decayed and been 
forgotten ; no, they are ours to-day. The largest and mightiest 
states have perished ; the most important structures and most 
celebrated artistic creations of the old masters have, with but 
few exceptions, fallen into ruins before advers@forces. But 
what the wisest and most learned men thought and investigated 
and sought out thousands of years ago, what Homer and King 
David and many sacred bards sang long before the Saviour’s birth 
—this we hold in our hands to-day ; it instructs, edifies, and 
delights us still. 

Here is, indeed, an enviable advantage. To what is it owing? 
To paper and pens! We ask, who were they that used these 
modest instruments which immortalized great authors? And, 
at least for the decisive period of the entire thousand years 
before the invention of the art of printing, we must name espe- 
cially the monks of the middle ages. It was in truth no small 
merit—perhaps it was their greatest merit—that those quiet 
dwellers in the medieval cloister-cells bestowed their special 
industry on the copying of old manuscripts ; thus they preserved 
and saved for coming generations so many literary productions 
of times long past. 

The authors themselves dictated, or, what was probably more 
usual, wrote with their own hand their works on the writing 
material of their time. In the centuries before Christ, and 
also in the first three centuries of the Christian era, this material 
was most commonly papyrus; at that early time leather and 
parchment were seldom used. Parchment, which was through 
nearly a thousand years the most important writing material, 
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did not come into prevalent use until after the fourth Christian 
century. Had science remained only a little longer restricted to 
the papyrus (the original material for manuscripts), it would 
have had in the works which they contained a very insecure 
possession ; they were anything but enduring monuments. For 
the writing material which was made from the papyrus plant 
(chiefly an Egyptian product) was of no special durability; it 
was, on the contrary, easily destructible. But the original 
manuscripts were multiplied soon after their composition, by 
means of copies made by intelligent friends of science, as well 
as by the caligraphists, who made a regular trade of their art, 
and were associated in schools of writers. As copy after copy 
was made, the number of specimens increased. The more in- 
teresting a work was, so much the more zealously was it trans- 
scribed. And thus the old copyists of the world performed an 
extraordinary service ; through their hands passed the whole of 
ancient literature from generation to generation, from century 
to century. 

In every writing an essential requisite is the genuineness, the 
correctness of its text. Ie who reads Plato wishes to have only 
what Plato wrote; every interference of an outside hand, 
whether adding or taking away, or changing the expression, is 
an unwelcome encroachment on the genuineness. Now, how 
was the genuineness of the text of the old writings insured? 
It depended mainly on the copyists, on their skill and care, on 
their honesty and conscientiousness. According to the old 
way of writing, the text ran continuously in one block, without 
separation of the single words from each other, and without 
punctuation ; thus there was danger of visual errors and misin- 
terpretations, especially in hasty work. Indiscretion and of- 
ficious zeal might also pervert the genuine text. And if a 
single incorrect copy, more or less falsified, were brought into 
circulation, it could easily be copied anew, and become, with 
its inaccuracies, more widely distributed. 

So much, in general, concerning the transmission of the an- 
cient literary productions. 

The books of the New Testament were subjéct to the same 
influences. They were written in the Greek language, even 
the Gospel of Matthew ; for the old and widely spread assump- 
tion of a Hebrew original of this book rests on an error. The 
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Greek originals of the Evangelists and Apostles were, probably 
without exception, composed on papyrus, the already mentioned 
oldest kind of paper. It was probably owing to the destructi- 
bility of this vegetable material that these originals disappeared 
early from circulation ; at least’no Christian scholar, even if we 
go back to the second century, tells us that he has seen such a 
one: later assertions on this point lack credibility. Neverthe- 
less, we can still picture to ourselves the original writings of the 
New Testament, by examining the papyrus rolls which have 
been brought to light from the old tombs of Egypt, and from the 
houses of Herculaneum buried in the first Christian century. 
But there is no doubt that the originals of the New Testament 
were many times copied during the second half of the first een- 
tury, the first fifty years of their existence, and that they were 
spread abroad by means of these copies. 

I remark here that the Pauline Epistles were the earliest 
among the books of the New Testament, and that the first com- 
posed of these—the two Epistles to the Thessalonians—were 
written twenty years after Christ’s ascension; while the prob- 
ably last written book of the New Testament—the Gospel of 
John—may have been composed toward the end of the first 
century. 

Thus many copies of the writings of the New Testament had, 
without doubt, been already made in the first century. On 
such copies, which, after the middle of the second century, con- 
tained several or indeed most of the books of the New Testa- 
ment, the Christian Church was in great measure dependent 
for faith and worship, although the authority of a living or ver- 
bal tradition had early arisen and made itself felt. 

Let us now inquire what has become of these important 
transcriptions, and we meet with a surprising, even wonder- 
ful fact: -that we possess to-day some of these, the writ- 
ing of which dates back into the fourth century. Just at that 
time, in the fourth century, the more durable parchment came 
to be preferred to papyrus, and of such writings on parchment, 
prepared in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, we still possess 
more than twenty, mostly, to be sure, of but small volume. To 
these are to be added over thirty of the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth centuries. I called the fact of this possession surprising 
and wonderful. Is it not so? ‘To what risks of destruction 
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were these parchment Bible manuscripts exposed in the course 
of fifteen hundred years, that devoured so much that was im- 
portant, so much that was precious! In fact, those manu- 
scripts of the same period which contained the works of Greek 
classical authors have been lost, with but few exceptions. More- 
over, the whole of Greek literature, which consists of so many 
hundred works, is far from being able to produce a tithe of the 
number of very old manuscripts which the Greek New Testa- 
ment alone possesses. 

But the old and most ancient New Testament manuscripts 
which we possess are anything but a lifeless treasure, like the 
relics of a saint; no, they are living and eloquent messengers 
from a time long since gone by. They put us now, in the nine- 
teenth century, in condition to learn, as it were directly, how 
the text of the Holy Scriptures lay before the Church in the 
earliest Christian centuries. Holding in our hands a manu- 
script written at the time of the first Christain emperor and the 
first oecumenical council of the year 325, we can confidently as- 
sert: thus, or in an exactly similar form, the first Christian em- 
peror had the New Testament before his eyes, thus it was read 
by the most renowned teachers of the Church of that period. 

In addition to these manuscripts in the original language of 
the Apostles, there are two ways by which we likewise become 
acquainted with the earliest form of the text of the New Testa- 
ment. As early as in the second and third centuries, the Greek 
text was translated into Latin, Syrian, Coptic.» These transla- 
tions we also possess. The earliest Latin translation, which is — 
not the Papal Vulgate, was of the Gospels and the Pauline 
Epistles, and was undertaken soon after the year 150 of the 
Christian era; in this the text appears to us as it came from 
the Greek mother-church into Latin hands in the middle of the 
second century. But at the same time, beginning with the first 
half of the second century, a rich Christian literature was de- 
veloped. The orthodox fathers of the church, as well as the 
oppdsers of ecclesiastical dogma, so-called heretics, and also 
the decided enemies of Christianity, composed a great number 
of writings, in which they have in numberless passages recorded 
the text of the New Testament, as they found and used it in 
their time. 

It is clear that from all these sources we can gain a compre- 
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hensive knowledge of the text of the Evangelists and Apostles, 
as it was circulated in the whole church in the second, third, 
and fourth centuries. 

After these considerations it must now be possible to answer 
the question: Have we to-day in use the text of the Evangelists 
and Apostles, as it was composed by these holy men in the first 
century ? With the last words, to be sure, too much is implied, 
if we would be very guarded ; for the positive proofs at our dis- 
posal, concerning the earliest text,do not reach back to the 
originals themselves, so that we can compare our -present editions 
of the Bible with the textual documents of the first Christian 
centuvy. Yet one thing is undoubted: the text which we can 
prove to have been read and circulated in the second century 
may, with more right, be regarded as the representative of the 
genuine, original text, than that which we can only establish 
from the usage of later centuries. 

What text, now, has the church of to-day in use? And 
what security have we for its genuineness, its unadulterated 
purity ? 

The most widely circulated German text of the New Testa- 
ment is that which came from Luther’s hand to the Evangelical 
Christian Church. To this text the authorized version of the 
Anglican or English Church corresponds aimost exactly, as does 
that of other Protestant lands, and not less the version of the 
Orthodox Church, that is, that which is used in the Church of 
Russia and in the Greek Orient. Whence is this text derived ? 

Its groundwork and source is that Greek version which 
Erasmus, the great humauist of the sixteenth century, published 
several times after 1516; he made it out of some few Greek 
manuscripts of the fifteenth and the next preceding centuries, 
as the publisher had them at hand in Basle. 

Erasmus knew neither the age of the manuscripts, nor 
how the older and later manuscripts compared with each 
other. Luther was just as ignorant ; it was to him a source of 
special satisfaction that he composed his translation of the New 
Testament, not after the Latin sources of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but according to the Greek, the original language of 
the Apostles. But since that time—in the last 350 years—an 
entirely differeut light has been thrown on this subject. Among 
the many Greek manuscripts of the New Testament still extant, 
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including the discoveries of the last twenty years, there have 
been found more than fifty written between the fourth and the 
ninth centuries, as has already been indicated; and the old 
translations of the first three or four centuries, as well as the 
citations of the old authors, neither of which were fully and 
thoroughly handled and investigated until long after Erasmus 
and Luther, are of equal worth with the Greek manuscripts. 
From the critical examination of all these sources of the text 
we find that there are few verses in the New Testament which 
were everywhere rendered alike. The number of all the varia- 
tions, of which by far the most have, to be sure, only gram- 
matical significance, is much more than thirty thousand. But 
if we compare with the o!d documents the text now generally 
circulated in the church, it must be admitted that the manu- 
scripts of Erasmus, early as they were, were mainly repetitions 
of that text which had prevailed for many centuries in the 
Byzantine empire, and in the Byzantine Imperial Church. On 
the other hand, there is the further result, that this Byzantine 
text is, in several thousand passages, fully confirmed by the still 
older authorities, those of the second to the fifth century, and 
that there is no small variation among these authorities them- 
selves. According to this, the New Testament text became 
much distorted in the very first centuries of its existence, an 
admission which was made openly as early as the fourth century 
by Jerome, who was commissioned by Pope Damascus to correct 
the old Latin Bible texts. It is my own conviction that these 
distortions go for the most part back to the first and second 
centuries. Although this may, in a certain sense, be a deplor- 
able fact, yet it has a very welcome, important, and indeed 
apologetic side. The very earliest corruptions of the text relate 
most especially to our four Gospels. If it can now be demon- 
strated that the text of the Gospels had been distorted as early 
as the middle of the second century, it must then have already 
passed through many hands, and the time when the Gospels 
were written must fall much earlier. If, notwithstanding, it is 
assumed that these writings were not composed before the 
second century, which is, in fact, maintained by many negative 
critics, it is not the result of a bold historical investigation, but 
-of the most evident lack of critical skill. 

But have we an explanation of this early multiformity of the 
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Holy Scripture? Before giving the explanation, I make men- 
tion of the interesting analogy which the Koran offers. As 
early as the twelfth year of the Hegira, when Abu Bekr caused 
the different parts of the Koran to be collated, there were found 
so many various readings, that he divided them into seven 
classes. The consequence was, that disputes very soon arose 
among the Arabian learned men concerning the genuine text of 
their Prophet. How was a decision reached? Twenty years 
later the caliph caused a standard copy to be compiled, and 
destroyed all the deviating copies. This procedure was, at least, 
worthy of the sword, to which Islam owes its victories. 

In considering further the possible consequences of the en- 
croachment on the purity of the text of our sacred books, it is 
not sufficient to refer to the general causes which we have men- 
tioned before. It must also be taken into account, that from 
the beginning these writings were not considered as literary 
works, whose verbal literalness was of the highest importance. 
They went out into the Christian churches, and many believed 
that they might aid in the interpretation, especially of the Gos- 
pels, by enlargement or additions, or by corrections. One pas- 
sage was made to agree with another, etc. All this, it may be 
presumed, was done in pious zeal. To this was joined dogmatic 
arbitrariness, as well as the power of oral tradition. And this 
happened in that early time when the young church, being scat- 
tered through many lands, could not exercise a strict control 
over such matters, the less, because the copies of the New Tes- 
tament writings were an object of hostile persecution. When 
this arbitrariness was afterwards discerned, it was already too 
late and also too difficult to repair the injury fully. The condi- 
tions were, of course, charged when Christianity became a 
state religion. It was a result of the gradual, political organiz- 
ation of the church herself, that she watched over the sacred 
possession which was given to her in the Apostolic writings. Still 
the multiformity of the text was counteracted only in so far as 
the text used by the church assumed from that time a certain 
uniformity, in the Greek as well as in the Latin church, with- 
out, however, any special scientific justification of this form. On 
just this account it is of little consequence that the later manu- 
scripts—those from the tenth to the fifteenth or sixteenth cen- 
tury—agree in great number, and the text printed from these, 
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issued in the sixteenth century, has anything but a guarantee of 
its genuineness in its agreement with so many of these later man- 
uscripts. 

As regards the Roman Catholic church, I remark that the 
Papal official edition of the Latin Bible, at the end of the six- 
teenth century, as it expressly asserts, did not even keep con- 
scientiously to the work of Jerome of the end of the fourth cen- 
tury* ; still less did it go back beyond Jerome to the earliest 
Latin documents. 

Shall we now, in this state of the question, remain quiet, in 
spite of the consciousness that in our text of the New Testa- 
ment we follow only ecclesiastical custom,only usage,even though 
it be ancient usage? No, Ido not think so. Even an error of 
a thousand years is still an error, and has no right to rank 
above the truth. Tertullian’s manly utterance, “ Christ did not 

eall himself Usage but the Truth,” applies here, although an 
- error of ahundred years, such as existed at the time of the great 
African, is much easier to correct than one of a thousand. As 
opposed to the Romish traditional church, Protestanism has 
its true Palladium in the Scripture ; therefore to Protestantism 
conspicuously is the genuineness and correctness of the text of 
the Scripture of the greatest importance. To strive with all the 
means of science for the restoration of the sacred text is one of 
the highest duties of Protestantism. 

In this conviction I have for thirty-two years past given my 
best powers to the solution of just this problem. At the outset 
there must be new, thorough studies of the sources. I spent, 
therefore, a period of nine years in travels of research. I ex- 





* That this is so, is placed beyond doubt by the two oldest manuscripts of the 
Vulgate- the Codex Amiatinus, written about 541, and the Fulden:is, of the year 
546. The first, belonging to the Medici Library, in Florence, I copied into my 
papers in 1843, and from these published it verdat/m in 1850 ; the other, person- 
ally revised by Bishop Victor, of Capua. Prof. Ernst Ranke issued in Marburg 
in 1868. In 1843, in a conversation with Pope Gregory XVI. about the docu- 
mentary reform of the Bible text, at which time the worthy old man told me that 
he himself once suggested similar laoors on the Hebrew text ; he agreed entirely 
with my principle, which was before him in a printed form, viz., that the oldest 
manuscripts of Jerome must be the first authorities for the restoration of the text 
of Jerome, and therefore for that of the Vulgate also. But the Codex Amiatinus 
differs from the Vulgate in many hundred passages, among which is the celebrated 


passage, I. John v., 7 and 8, to which so great a dogmatic significance is at- 
tached. 
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amined thoroughly all the oldest Greek manuscripts scattered 
through the European libraries, in most cases copying verbatim 
the whole text. Other Greek manuscripts belonging to the 
same circle of decisive authorities, I succeeded in finding in the 
Orient, or, at least, in making the first use of ; they are over twenty 
in number. Among them is the Codex Sinaiticus, which, by its 
age that reaches to the time of the first Christian emperor, by its 
incomparable completeness,—not a single page is missing,—and 
by the character of its text, nearly related to the old Latin ver- 
sion, has become the crown of all New Testament manuscripts. 

In the second and third place, I devoted the most extended 
labors to the old versions, especially the Latin, of the many 
manuscripts of great age which have come down to our time, 
and to the rich patristic literature. In both departments new 
and important disclosures were made. Out of these labors, the 
earlier being added, proceeded a critical apparatus (which is the 
usual designation for the documentary materials for the text), as 
comprehensive as it was reliable. This could also be worked up 
so as to serve for the historical as well as the critical establish- 
ment of the sacred text. As regards the critical part, in work- 
ing up the material to reproduce the earliest text of our own 
Evangelical and Apostolical books, after long wavering [I ar- 
rived at principles which approach nearest to those of the Eng- 
lish critic of the year 1720, Richard Bentley, and those of Carl 
Lachmann of 1831; principles, to be sure, whose successful 
employment was first made possible by the happy securing and 
essential enlargement of the decisive apparatus. Shall I in- 
dicate them in a few words? They begin by rejecting entirély 
the transmitted text, and establishing in its place the document- 
arily authenticated text of the second century, renouncing, so 
far as possible, all personal preference. The impartiality of 
these principles will recommend their result to general accept- 
ance. 

The completed twentieth edition of my Greek New Testament,* 
now in press after a circulation of about thirty thousand copies, 
exhibits to the educated world the result which has thus far 
been reached. To this the prolegomena will come as a neces- 
sary key. A German translation will follow immediately. An 





* I call this the ‘ editio octava critica major.” 
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English edition (D. Davidson, London,) has already been under- 
taken, and a French New Testament, published last year in 
Geneva, has adopted unreservedly the most important points of 
difference of my text from the established Erasmian. 

But are not the alterations in Luther's text, resulting from 
all these pretentious labors, external and petty enough? Such 
questions may be asked from one side or another, especially by 
those who would convince themselves, in the uncertainty of 
undoubtedly pious thoughts, that Providence has already cared 
sufficiently for the maintenance of the necessary purity of the 
word of God. We must answer, in the first place: When we 
have to do with the word of God, with the most sacred and 
most influential Book in the world, nothing is to be regarded as 
petty; it is well worth pains to come as near as possible to 
clearness in regard to every letter from the hand of the 
authors. To be sure the differences are in great part only of a 
grammatical nature, and concern nothing of historic or dogmatic 
importance. But has not the scientific proof that this is so, its 
worth, its significance? Does not the Evangelical, the Apostolic 
truth gain in authority, in credibility, if the written text on 
which it rests comes forth unhurt from the use of the sharp 
critical knife? But the sum of the disputed passages in the 
New Testament is by no means exhausted with this character- 
istic. There are, on the contrary, many of them that can be 
as little indifferent to the Christian reader as to the learned in- 
vestigator. Asa voucher for this assertion, allow me to adduce 
a few examples. 

Who is not familiar with the passage John viii. 1-11, the 
story of the woman taken in adultery? As early as the fourth 
century its genuineness was in dispute among the theologians. 
St. Augustine defended it with warm, even passionate zeal, but 
I think, still more with lack of critical skill. For it must be ex- 
cluded as not being a genuine part of the gospel of John.* The 
narration may, nevertheless, be founded on fact, and in any 
case it was very early recorded, but John has no part in it. 

In the same Gospel, v. 4, it is written of the pool of Bethesda : 





* A few years ago some one in Rome felt induced to publish, through Carlo 
Vercellone, a paper against my critical condemnation of this passage. I have 
treated it so much the more precisely and in detail, in my latest editio octava 
critica major. 
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“For an angel went down at a certain season into the pool, 
and troubled the water ; whosoever then first, after the troubling 
of the water stepped in, was made whole of whatsoever disease he 
had.” This passage is also by no means indifferent, but it is 
likewise spurious. Although the context may demand such a 
statement about the troubling of the water, it still makes a 
difference, whether John himself gives this statement or not. 

In like manner the last verse of John xxi. 25, is spurious, 
where it reads: “ And there are also many other things which 
Jesus did, the which, if they should be written every one, I 
suppose that even the world itself could not contain the books 
that should be written.” That is a hyperbolical form of expres- 
sion that is hardly adapted to the close of this Gospel. By 
reason of the testimony of the Sinai Bible, which is to be sure 
the only witness, we may declare on the best authority that this 
is not genuine—a conclusion to which some have long been in- 
clined, even without documentary authority. 

The beginning of the Gospel of Mark reads in our ordinary 
versions : “ The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God.” But the addition, “the Son of God,’ which 
occurs frequently enough elsewhere, and is in the New Testament 
by no means dependent on this passage in Mark, was not written 
here by the hand of the Evangelist. 

In Luke, xxiv. 51, it is written: “And it came to pass, while 
he blessed them, he was parted from them, and carried up into 
Heaven.” The words, “and was carried up into heaven,” are 
to be rejected on the authority of the oldest testimony. The 
same Luke, who was certainly entirely dependent on the earliest 
traditions, those of the Apostles’ time, and was not an eye- 
witness,* describes in detail in the Acts of the Apostles the 
Ascension, as it occurred before the eyes of the disciples. But 
it is not a matter of indifference that not one of the Gospels 
(not even that of Mark) recorded this event, although the won- 


derful parting of the Lord from the earth remains a postulate 
of the Christian faith.t+ 





* To make a distinction between the four Evangelists in regard to this is far 
from being modern arbitrariness. For Tertullian (in the second century) expressed 
most decisively the same distinction in his writing against Marcion: ‘‘ Denique 


nobis fidem ex apostolis Johannes et Marcus insinuant, ex apostolicis Lucas et 
Marcus instaurant.” 


t When I first thought that I must strike out this passage from the Evangelical 
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The extensive passage (Mark xvi. 9-20) has also received 
critical condemnation. Those are twelve significant verses, 
which have become dear to the church and to many a noble 
Christian heart. But pious affection and believing prejudice 
must be sacrificed to the furthering of exact knowledge, to the 
interest of truth. The use of this passage by Irenzus, in the 
second half of the second century, proves that it is very old. The 
lack of a conclusion from the hand of Mark must have very 
early given rise to supplements. Two or three of these lie 
before us, of which the less known is supported by some old 
Greek, Latin, and Ethiopian documents, and the one which has 
come chiefly into use has, to be sure, among the Greek manu- 
scripts only two against it, our two oldest, the Sinaitic and the 
Vatican. But the weight of these two counter-witnesses is 
still further strengthened by patristic sayings of the fourth 
century, especially by those of Eusebius and Jerome, as indeed 
the expression and connection testify against the genuine- 
ness.* 

I turn now to a passage of which the original text suffers by 
comparison with the parallel passages, Matthew xix. 16 and 17. 
The parallel passages in Mark x. 17, &., and Luke xviii. 18, 
&c., agree in saying: “Good Master, what shall I do that I 
may inherit eternal life? And Jesus said unto him, Why 
callest thou me good? There is none good but one that is God: 
Thou knowest the commandments.” In Matthew also the same 
words have had large circulation, but, according to the oldest 
evidence, it should rather read “ Master, what good thing shall 
Ido that I may receive eternal life? And He said unto him, 
Why askest thou me concerning the good? There is none 
good but one If thou wilt enter into life, keep the command- 





text, in my second Leipsic edition in 1849, it seemed a special support for this 
procedure that St. Augustine, in an exact and extended citation of the passage in 
Luke, did not recognise the words in question. The counter evidences belonged 
altogether to the old Latin text, except the Greek-Latin Cambridge Codex. But 
in 1859 the Sinaitic Codex came in as the only and very weighty pure Greek 
evidence. 

* On this account I thought that I must, in my first edition of 1840, strike out 
the whole passage from the Gospel of Mark, contrary to the example of all earlier 
editions, although Griesbach’s judgment was against the genuineness. Of the 
violent attack of an English theologian on this procedure, I have only knowledge, 
up to this time, through incidental notice from a friendly hand. 
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ments.” Whether Matthew or the two other Evangelists re- 
corded the event more faithfully is another question, but this 
question does not belong here. 

Other adjustments in the words of parallel passages are very 
numerous. I call to mind only that passage in Luke xi, 2-4, 
where he differs from the text of the Lord’s Prayer in Matthew 
vi. 9-13. From the latter, Luke’s text was in many ways com- 
pleted by an outside hand, and the original words of Luke are 
only restored from some of our oldest witnesses. But in the 
Gospel of Matthew itself, the closing words (vi. 13), “ For thine 
is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever, amen,” 
are not genuine—that is, they were neither written by Matthew 
nor spoken by the Saviour, although they are hallowed by the 
old sacred usage of the church; they are most probably de- 
rived from the very oldest custom of the congregation in public 
service, and formed at the same time the response to the read- 
ing of the Lord’s prayer. 

Next, it may be mentioned that it is not authorized to say in 
the Lord’s prayer, “And forgive us our debt,” as has become 
customary, especially in Saxony. According to the Greek 
original text and all old translations, the words of the Saviour 
read rather, “ And forgive us our debts.’ Even Luther had no 
right to make a change here, although the change may be well 
defended. But Luther did not actually make a change. He 
wrote, “unsere Schulde,” as is printed in all his editions, from 
1522 to 1545.* The plural form “Schulde” was afterwards 
misunderstood, “ Schuld” was put in its place, and in this way 
the alteration came into use, without any authority but that of 
a misuoderstanding. 

In Acts, xx. 28, it is written: “Take heed therefore unto 
yourselvés, and to all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers, to feed the Church of God, which he 
hath purchased with his own blood.” The addition, “ His 
own blood,” makes the expression “ Church of God” appear 
strange, although such expressions corresponded to the dog- 
matic taste of the earliest centuries; and in its stead, according 
to important documentary and patristic authorities, opposed, it 





* Compare the preface to my revised edition, ‘after the original editions,” of 
the German New Testament of Dr. Martin Luther, 1855, p. 16. 
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is true, to those of Sinai and the Vatican, “ Church of the Lord” 
should be placed. 

In 1 Timothy, iii. 16, the Apostle did not write, as stands in 
Luther’s Bible, ‘‘ God was manifest in the flesh,” but “ who was 
manifest in the flesh.” The divine sonship of Christ is not 
thereby placed in any doubt in the Pauline epistles, for the 
Apostle placed this very often in the clearest light, especially 
in the Epistle to the Colossians; but this passage in Timothy 
can no longer avail to prove that Paul plainly called the Saviour 
“God.” 

The last passage which I cite shall be 1 John, v., 7. There 
are found those celebrated words: ‘For there are three 
that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost ; and these three are one.” All of these words are, be- 
yond any doubt, spurious. They are condemned not by one or two 
of the oldest witnesses, but by every one of the Greek manu- 
scripts and fathers of the whole first century. To these are to 
be added from the Latin side, the most renowned old fathers of 
the church, Tertullian, Ambrosius, Hilarius, Augustine, Jerome, 
together with the two oldest Vulgate manuscripts, and many 
others. Luther never received them into his Bible ; it is owing 
only to an unfortunate error of supposed Lutheran piety, that 
they afterwards found a place in it. That Luther held fast with 
his whole heart to belief in the divine Trinity, and nevertheless 
was not moved, like the fickle Erasmus, “ at the cry of the ad- 
versaries,” to receive the already celebrated three-witness pas- 
sage into his Bible, ought long ago to have restrained the uncall- 
ed-for zeal which has been brought to bear on this. 

The adduced examples, which have multiplied under my 
hands, will suffice to place in the right light the matter in 
question. The misapprehension cap easily be made, that the 
results of the critical restoration of the genuine written text are 
exclusively of a negative kind. In fact their character is more 
obvious on this side. But in direct opposition to this, very 
many more of the important passages find confirmation. That, 
in my opinion, is no less to be taken into calculation, as has 
already been indicated, though this is not to be further con- 
sidered here. 

Finally, one word more, a short word on the question whether 
the church is right in assuming the divine verbal inspiration 
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of the Scripture. After all this, may it not be asked:. How 
can the Scripture be verbally inspired, when it is still a task, 
and moreover one so difficult, to establish the genuine, true 
text? When it requires so many old documents, such clearing 
of the dust from forgotten cloister corners, and, in addition, 
courage to oppose all conservative prejudices with results which 
disturb the quiet of possession ?* 

It is a weighty fact, I might say, it is an indication of Proy- 
idence for the right understanding of Christianity, that the tex- 
tual establishment of the Apostles’ writings, on which so much 
rests, has become a serious task of science. 

Not to regard this task, this study, at the same time as a mat- 
ter of religion, is a mistake. Or would it be more religious to 
take for God’s word the traditional text, unverified, resting only 
on the authority of old ecclesiastical usage, rather than to pro- 
ceed to its verification, renouncing all arbitrariness of prejudice, 
but using the severest scientific standard, in order to admit 
nothing into God’s word which is not proved true? World it 
not be slighting the Lord’s gift of grace, if we did not with the 
most grateful zeal, use for the restoration of the Apostles’ text, 
the documents of the sacred text which have been saved to us 
from the highest antiquity, that like the revived dead open their 
eyes, and raise their voice in witness to the old misinterpreted 
truth ? 

But as the word of Scripture stands high above all other 
words on earth, infinitely higher than any pretension of the 
Romish hierarchy, or any arrogance of modern infidelity, mask- 
ed in deceptive flattery, so applies to it the saying of the Lord: 
“It is the Spirit that quickeneth,’ a judgment to which the 
enlightened saint of Tarsus held, when he wrote to the Corin- 
thians: .“ The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” 





* While errors in the received text should be searched out and corrected, we 
do not think this affects the question of verbal inspiration.--Eprtors. 
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Art. IIl.—PITH IN EXPOSITION.* 
By Wits J. Beecuer, Professor in Auburn Seminary. 


Says Dr. Archibald Alexander, in his preface to the American 
edition of the Commentary of Matthew Henry, “There is, 
perhaps, no one thing which gives a more distinctive character 
to this performance than the weighty, pithy, pointed sayings 
with which it abounds. Whether these apothegms were gener- 
ally the production of the author’s ingenuity, or were collected 
from the common stock of English proverbs, current in his day, 
their value is the same to us.” Dr. Alexander follows this state- 
ment by a strong commendation of the use of proverbs for 
purposes of education, and concludes as follows : “We have, 
moreover, the highest authority for this mode of instruction. 
The Bible is replete with aphorisms of the most important 
kind ; and one whole book, written by the wisest of men, con- 
tains nothing else but proverbs. Besides, many of our Lord's 
instructions were delivered in this form.” 

In “ Thoughts on Preaching,” page 193, Dr. J. W. Alexander 
says, “ Experience shows that for pulpit and pastoral purposes, 
one is more benefited by scholia, or sententious seed-like obser- 
vations like those of Bengel’s Gnomon, than by ‘he Critici 
Sacri, Dr. Gill or Kuinoel.” 

The commentaries of the series of Dr. Van Doren, in their 
outward form, at least, call to mind these commendations of 
an aphoristic method in commenting upon so aphoristic a book 
as the Bible. They look like books of proverbs. Every line is 
by itself a separate paragraph. And the reader will find, 
whether he entirely approves this style of annotation or not, 
that many of these detached sentences bear the character of 
genuine maxims, while many more are statements of fact made 





* «A Suggestive Commentary on the New Testament, by Rev. W. H. Van Doren, 
D.D., Chicago, Tll., assisted by eminent Biblical scholars of England and America.” 
Luke, 2 vo's., by Dr. Van Doren. Romans 2 vols., by Rev. Thomas Robinson, 
D.D., Morpeth, Eng. John, 2 vols., by Dr. Van Doren. Published by D. Ap- 


pleton & Co., Broadway, New York, and R. D. Dickinson, 73 Farringdon street, 
London. 
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with apothegmatic compactness and crispness. A method of 
writing in which one compels himself to reduce every thought 
to a single statement, and every statement to a single line, how- 
ever open, in some respects, to adverse criticism, certainly has 
a real tendency towards concentration and vigor. As Pope 
found himself able to write with more freedom in numbers than 
in prose, so Doctors Var Doren and Robinson, instead of be- 
ing cramped by the sententious method they have adopted, 
may actually have derived from it greater liberty as well as 
more spirit. Many, however, will like the commentary on John 
all the better for its comparatively frequent deviations from the 
proverbial form. 

But the excellences or defects of these particular volumes 
are a small matter, compared with certain questions suggested 
by them and by the multitude of similar works, now being 
published, regarding the true principles of popular scriptural 
exposition. 

All practical expounders, as distinguished from those whose 
work is merely critical and designed for scholars only, occupy a 
certain field in common, whether they are ministers, writers of 
volumes, contributors to newspapers, Sunday School conductors 
or teachers, leaders of social meetings, or instructors by the 
fireside at home. These classes differ in many respects, but 
are in many respects alike. Many, in most congregations, 
equal or surpass their ministers in native intelligence and in 
the advantages they have had for culture. Even in the matter 
of sacred learning, most ministers will usually be on nearly the 
same plane with many other Christian workers, because their 
freshest and most vigorous mental work must be devoted to the 
more important ends of their calling, rather than to keeping up 
their own erudition. And except that the popular commentator 
is supposed to be, of course, a man of learning, his expository 
work stands on nearly the same footing with that of all the 
others. 

This article will not discuss the subject of expository preach- 
ing or of Sunday School teaching or of commentary making, 
but only certain general principles of exposition, belonging to 
all these in common. 

I. That popular exposition may be pithy, pointed and effect- 
ive, it should have, first of all, a specific purpose. 
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Here is one essential difference between the critical and the 
practical expounder. The former may discharge his function, 
if he merely discovers truth and enables others to understand it. 
And his work is a good one. But the latter must not confine 
himself to literary or scholarly interests. He must look beyond 
these, to the ultimate uses of the truth he handles. It will not 
answer his purpose for him simply to notice curicus and inter- 
esting facts, and tell them pleasantly. He is to feed the souls 
of men, and not barely their taste or curiosity. He is bound to 
bring the word not only into clear and pleasing light, but also 
into living relations with human pursuits and interests. In fine, 
it is not enough that he has a specific thing to tell. He must 
have the additional purpose to make his auditor do a certain 
thing, or think a certain thought, or form a certain opinion, or 
feel a certain emotion, or reach a certain resolve. 

Harm is frequently done by the statement that conversion is 
the one aim of all Scripture teaching. Rightly understood, the 
statement has a side of truth. Itis centrally important. But 
it may be misunderstood. As it is apprehended by many, it is 
fatally incomplete. Conversion is the true aim, only as conver- 
sion is regarded as leading to a fully rounded Christian charac- 
ter. But many think of it barely as the entering upon the new 
life, and at this point allow their thought to stop. And the ma- 
jority of these, it is safe to say, utterly mistake the nature of 
their thought, even so far as it goes. Conversion, as they think 
of it, is not a person’s change of heart itself, but his experience 
of becoming conscious of a changed heart. Now these two 
things are closely related. It may be that the second follows 
from the first by necessary sequence. But they are clearly dis- 
tinguishable. They may not be coincident in time. One whose 
heart is changed may not recognize the true character of the 
change until long afterward. Hence an expositor who makes 
conversion his sole aim, meaning by this, that he sees no other 
use for Scripture, than so to apply it to a human being as to 
render the latter conscious of becoming converted, is in danger 
of doing great harm. It is as if a gardener should devote all 
his care to making his seeds sprout as soon as possible,—irre- 
spective of the question whether the sprouting was healthy, or 
attended by conditions favorable to subsequent growth. No 
person can be converted too early. But there may be such & 
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thing asa premature development of that experience by which 
conversion becomes a matter of consciousness, and which go 
many confound with conversion itself. If a child, or an older 
person, gives evidence of possessing a genuine spiritual life, but 
has never so analyzed his experiences as to call them by their 
appropriate name, it may not always be wise to hurry up the 
moment of self-recognition. It may be better to wait until 
the religious character, by its natural development, emerges and 
makes its presence known. Indiscreet forcing processes have 
doubtless, from the outset, distorted and devitalized many a 
growing plant of the Lord’s garden. 

Even one who takes an adequate view of conversion, yet 
needs to bear in mind that however specific this aim may be in 
itself, it includes a multitude of other specific aims. The prob- 
lem is like this: Given an apple seed, to obtain from it a crop, 
of luscious, perfect apples. Let attention centre, if you please 
on the grafting, by which the tree is converted from its natural 
worthlessness. Still, the skillful culturist, none the less sees 
in this only the central operation among thousands of matters 
to be attended to, through all the years that elapse from the 
giving of the seed onward. 

The Scripture expounder wko has learned to make his aims 
definite will find the purpose in view always modifying and guid- 
ing the treatment. If I have a tree to use, there are a hundred 
ways in which I can both use it all, and make an appropriate 
use of each part. The actual way chosen, among the hundred, 
should depend on the question what needs are most prominent 
at the time. These needs may be the ones met by the fruit, or 
by the timber, or by the curves of the limbs, or by the bark or 
the twigs or the root or the blossoms. Whatever they are they 
determine the disposal which a wise man will make of the tree- 
Or if Ihave a spike of soft iron to use, I naturally treat it 
according to what I need to do with it. If I wish it to cut, I 
may grind it to an edge ; if to pierce, I may bring it to a point 
or heat it red hot ; if to bind something together, I may bend 
and weld it ; if to attract steel filings, I may magnetize it ; if to 
fly at an enemy, I may melt it and cast it round. So it is if one 
has a passage of truth to use. He is not permitted to change 
its character. He is forbidden to make it other than what it 
is. But he may insist upon one or another aspect of it, may 
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bring one or another side into prominence, according to the 
immediate purpose to be accomplished. 

When men say that truth has many meanings, and that this 
is peculiarly the case with texts of Scripture, they say a thing 
that needs limiting before it can fairly be either accepted or 
denied. No Scripture has many meanings in the sense of 
signifying anything or nothing according to the pleasure of him 
who handles it. Buta passage may have many senses in that 
it presents a many-sided truth. Each aspect of such a truth 
has a peculiar adaptation to some particular phase of experi- 
ence. ‘That aspect which, for one person, in one mood, has no 
vitality, may be most intensely vital for a different person or a 
different mood. It is of the utmost importance to be able to 
see the truth from all sides, and find the side that will best fit 
the character and the present situation of one whom we desire 
to influence. 

To this end the popular expounder needs to be somewhat a 
man of affairs, and not a mere student of books. He should 
have that knowledge of people which comes from mingling 
with them, and not from reading about them. He should be 
quick to appreciate the habits and aptitudes of those for whom 
he expounds. Otherwise, he can hardly understand to what he 
ought to persuade them. He will be trying to accomplish one 
thing, when a very different thing is the one that really needs 
accomplishing. He will be trying to lead in one direction those 
who need to be led in an opposite direction. He will also be 
equally mistaken in the means he employs. What is clear to 
one is obscure to another. What is influential upon one has 
no power over another. What attracts one repels another. 
The egotism which leads one to neglect these differences, and 
estimate the aptitudes of others solely by his own, is fatal, and 
none the less so if it happens to be unconscious. Under its in- 
fluence one throws truth into what seems to him a most lucid 
form, and is disappointed at seeing no look of answering intel- 
ligence upon the faces of those to whom he speaks. He brings 
it out in shapes that appear to him most absorbingly interest- 
ing, only to find that he makes himself excessively tedious to 
others. He fishes in the pools when the fish have all gone up 
stream. He throws his hook among the lily-pads, at those 
hours when the fish are out in the open lake. He fires in the 
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general direction of the game, instead of aiming right at it. He 
empties the successive barrels indiscriminately into the herd, in- 
stead of singling out a particular mark for each discharge. 

The possession of an aptitude for discerning what needs to 
be done, and attempting, at least, to do it, accounts for the com- 
paratively large success of many teachers of the Word, of 
meagre attainments and inferior workmanship. The lack of 
this aptitude accounts for the apparent failure of many better 
workmen. To account for these phenomena we need neither 
undervalue good workmanship, nor judge uncharitably the judg. 
ment of the public. 

As acommentator writes for a multitude, whose wants are 
diverse, he might, at first thought, be supposed to be exempt 
from this Jaw binding upon others, which requires exposition 
to have a specific aim. But if one has twenty remarks to 
make to twenty groups of people, he can so address one re- 
mark to each group, that that particular remark will have a 
peculiar cogency for the one particular group, such as it has not 
for other groups. Or he may so trim off his twenty remarks 
that each remark will apply indifferently to all the twenty 
groups. In the first case, his expounding will be specific in its 
aims, while in the second case it will not. And beyond a doubt, 
the remark left specific and full of meaning for the one class, 
would actually have a greater aggregate value of meaning for 
the remaining nineteen classes, than if it had first been emptied 
of half its meaning, in orderto render it equally adapted to 
the whole twenty. In other words, I am more likely to be in- 
fluenced by a whole truth which squarely hits my neighbor and 
does not hit me at all, than by half of the same truth so ad- 
justed as to hit, very lightly, with a soft and gentle pat, both 
him and me. 

The time has come when we must hold every commentator 
strictly amenable to this test. If one has exceptionally large 
critical attainments, and great powers and facilities for original 
research, so that he can teach the learned, he is at liberty to 
write simply with the purpose of stating the truth he knows. 
Otherwise, this busy generation has no time even to examine his 
work, unless it has a well considered purpose, for the special 
benefit of somebody, in regard to the uses of the truth, as be- 
yond the mere statement of it. We have no occasion for a 
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single new volume which shall be a bare succession of tolerably 
accurate exegetical statements. But there is abundant room 
for the great scholars. There is room for any crazy specialist 
who will do as good work as Cruden did. And there is room 
for men who belong to the world as well as to the cloister, who 
are familiar with men, who clearly see both what men need and 
what they think they need. 

If. Again, exposition will not be properly pithy and valuacle 
unless it is accurate. 

The very fact that the popular expounder has a purpose to 
accomplish in the use he makes of the truth, will often be a 
temptation to him to be inaccurate. It is provoking to have to 
spoil a good point for exactness’ sake. When Longfellow 
writes : 

*Devoured by worms, like Herod, was the town, 
Because like Herod, it had ruthlessly 
Slaughtered the Innocents.” 


we greatly dislike to mar the neatness of the allusion, by 
questioning whether the Herod who slaughtered the innocents 
was the same Lierod who was “ eaten of worms.” 

When an earnest man clearly perceives that a given truth is 
needed by certain people whom he is seeking to influence, and 
that there is a coincidence between this truth and a certain 
form of words in the Bible, it is not strange if he sometimes too 
hastily uses such words for such purposes, without sufficiently 
inquiring whether this is their real meaning. Instances occur 
every week in which an expounder takes some truth, appropri- 
ate enough in itself, and utters it, not as a suggestion raised by 
the text, which it might be, but as a part of the meaning of the 
text itself, which it clearly is not. Or a mere probability or 
hypothesis slips into a point of view whence it is looked at, 
and reasoned from, as if it were a substantial certainty. Or 
men make mistakes from lapse of memory, or from incor- 
rectly estimating the weight of particular facts, or from letting 
imagination take the place of reasoning. They are yet more 
frequently and seriously misled by neglecting to use their imag- 
inations, and consequently treating what is really a mental pic- 
ture, as if it were a dry logical formula. Many are prejudiced 
by some special bias. The mental vision of one is filled by the 
doctrine of total abstinence or its opposite, that of another by 
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the question of secret societies, that of a third by some pet doc- 
trine of theology, that of a fourth by certain theories in regard 
to the cave-dwellers and the antiquity of the race. And these 
various persons are led into errors by their eagerness to find 
their hobbies in every text. Now in all instances, the earnest 
expounder may be drawn farther astray by the inconsiderate- 
ness with which he allows his purpose itself to push him on, 
And this is none the less true, when we also recognize the limit- 
ing truth, that no blinding power of earnest purpose is half so 
misleading as frivolity, or lack of aim, or apathetic, careless 
listless heedlessness. ; 

Our current Bible-teaching is capable of some improvement 
in this matter of accuracy. This statement holds of many of 
our standard works, as well as of oral exposition and newspaper 
articles. Dr. Vincent’s beautiful Pictorial Bible Geography, 
which has become a delight in so many Bib!e-loving homes, in- 
forms us, on page 15, that Isaac went to Haran to marry 
Rebecca! Perhaps not one reader of the Bible in a thousand 
is familiar with the history of Palestinian explorations during 
the past forty years. Yet, without the clew afforded by this 
history, one might consult 2 dozen current maps, and after that 
a dozen Scripture geographies and dictionaries, to find the sup- 
posed location of Beersheba or Gerar, and still be unable to fix 
upon it within fifteen or twenty miles. Indeed, the writerss of 
short articles on points of minor importance, are in general, an 
extremely unsatisfactory set of people. The trouble is not that 
they hold different views, and therefore often contradict one 
another. This is to be expected so long as there are a great 
number of unsettled points in biblical science. But for the 
sake of brevity, or merely to save trouble, writers speak of un- 
settled points as if they were settled. They take one side of a 
controverted question, without at all hinting at the existence of 
the controversy. Or, rather than take pains to master the rudi- 
ments of a subject, they assume that their readers will be 
already familiar with these rudiments, and so content them- 
selves with an indefinite general statement. This is the worst 
of all. A man of rather small calibre has undertaken to work 
out certain information for you and the rest of the public, and 
has been paid for his labor. But he had not the pluck and 
persistence requisite for making thorough work of each item. 
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To avoid detection, he has left his statements just about half 
made. You read one of his generalities and are misled by it. 
After long floundering you make your escape, and are peculiarly 
provoked to find that you can prove nothing against the drone 
who deceived you, since his statement may about as well mean 
the fact as it is, as mean what you took it to mean. 

No good qualities whatever will compensate for incomplete- 
ness of thought and statement. In the ordinary exigencies of 
teaching one may often do well to present ideas that are not 
quite done rather than lose an opportunity. But if one puts 
his half-wrought facts and fancies into print, in professedly 
learned works, let the malediction of all patient, disappointed 
plodders rest upon kim. 

And let him have for an associate under this ban the com- 
mentator who shows such remarkable dexterity in dodging the 
difficult passages. It may be no disgrace for a man not to 
understand these, but if he does not understand he should say 
so and not sneak. If he cannot answer the question, he ought 
to acknowledge his ignorance, and not pretend that his hesita- 
tion in replying is due to a frog in his throat. If his main 
object in commenting is to keep himself out of trouble by 
saying only safe nothings, he might as well make sure of his 
object by saying nothing at all. 

If we could call up in a row a few dozen prominent English 
scholars, and accuse them of a petulant disposition to con- 
trovert, even against clear evidence, the statements of the 
American Dr. Robinson, we might not be able to prove the 
charge, but we could certainly adduce some instances in sup- 
port of it. 

But what harm, after all, comes from these minor inaccura- 
cies? They are somewhat perplexing it is true, to one who is 
morbidly sensitive in such matters, but they leave the main 
truths intact. Is a great Scriptural doctrine any the less Scrip- 
tural because, in some particular presentation of it, some one 
based it upon a mistaken exegesis? Is the way to the cross 
any the less clear because you are in doubt, by some degrees of 
of the compass, as to the direction from which Abraham and 
Isaac approached Moriah? _ 

We should carefully avoid the mistake of exalting petty ex- 
actness above great cardinal truths. Yet the sacredness of the 
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Christian religion postulates that of all verity. Wilful or care. 
less disregard of exactness, on the part of its advocates, even in 
the minutest points, is so far suicidal. In our day, this consid- 
eration is peculiarly forcible. Scientific exactness is claimed 
as the characteristic of the strongest assailants of the Bible, 
Alike in Europe, America, China and India, the classes of un- 
believers whom we most wish to influence are of persons of men- 
tal enlightenment, who are aware of the importance of exact- 
ness in the statement of truth. People of this type, somewhat 
prejudiced toward skepticism from the outset, largely give char- 
acter to the age. And if they find that the defenders of Chris- 
tianity, claiming to be in possession of the highest and most 
perfect truth, are yet habitually careless in their statements of this 
truth, they will thereby be more prejudiced against it than by all 
the attacks of its enemies. And nothing will more powerfully in- 
terest such minds in the science of religion, than their obsery- 
ing that its teachers are remarkably accurate and seldom make 
mistakes. 

It would rot be fair to conclude that current religious science 
is peculiarly inaccurate, as compared with other sciences. It is 
a credit to our generation that the old statements in many de- 
partments of knowledge have become too crude for use, by 
reason of the greater exactness we have reached. The inventive 
tendencies of the age contribute largely to this. Steel and 
steam are intolerant of negligence, when we submit our thoughts 
to them for proof. The minute error which has escaped the 
notice of a dozen physicists, at once crashes into recognition 
the moment you set the machinery in motion. And thus it 
happens that, in many of the sciences, statements that were 
taught in our schools twenty years ago, are now regarded as 
either false or unimportant, or so inadequate as to be useless. 
That a similar progress should have been made in some depart- 
ments of Biblical science is not at all surprising. A work may 
have been very useful a generation ago, in spite of a degree of 
vagueness and incorrectness which would now be fatal to its 
value. Sacred learning must meet this reasonable and com- 
mendable demand of the age. Her guardians must insist that 
all new work which falls below this standard shall be sent back 
to be done over again. She has always stood foremest for com- 


pletenees of research and precision of statement. This rank 
she must not now abandon. 
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III. Again, it is desirable, even if not absolutely necessary, 
that popular exposition should be rich in accumulated knowl- 
edge. 

Many illiterate persons have been greatly blessed in the 
work of expounding Scripture. The Lord multiply such and 
be with them! Let no scholar forbid those whom the Master 
has commissioned. But most of such expounders are peculiarly 
rich in that knowledge which comes from observation, if not in 
that which comes from books. Most of them also frankly re- 
gret their own lack of learning. Beyond this, their cases are 
certainly to be regarded as exceptional. They are not fair in- 
stances to allege against the need of learning as an aid in the 
work of exposition. 

Extensive information is important as conducing to accuracy, 
the great value of which we have already noticed. Our mistakes 
are largely due to our narrowness. However carefully the tyro 
studies the particular thing he is upon, he yet knows too little 
about other things to enable him to discriminate it from them. 
Wideness of knowledge presupposes wideness of study, and 
therefore implies habits conducive to accuracy. In general, 
those who are mentally most affluent; make relatively the fewest 
mistakes. 

Learning commands respect. It sounds well, and this is no 
despicable consideration in a world whére sound goes for so 
much, even in matters of religion. As wealth draws a certain 
respect to itself, so large information commands a peculiar re- 
spect of its own. We also respect the possessor of either 
wealth or knowledge for the mental and moral excellencies 
presumptively indicated by his acquisitions. Even a pedantic 
parade of knowledge goes for much in certain quarters. And 
when there is no pedautic parade, but only the natural cropping 
out of the treasures of a richly-stored mind, every utterance 
commands respect, not only for what it is in itself, but for what 
it indicates as existing behind it, and thus has double weight. 

Extensive and varied attainments best supply that copious- 
ness whereby one may provide each reader or hearer with what 
each one needs. One who has abundant stores of his own will 
be able to find in them something for everybody. As itisa 
great advantage to a lawyer to have so good a foundation of 
liberal culture that when he tries a case which involves questions 
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of theology, or engineering, or insanity, or medical practice, he 
can meet the experts in these departments on their own ground; 
or so that, addressing a jury composed of men of various habits 
and occupations, he can find as many reasons as there are jury- 
men, and adapt each reason to the man whom he particularly 
wishes to persuade by it; so similarly wide acquirements give 
a like advantage to the popular expounder. 

The learning needed is something more than acquaintance 
with Biblical literature. Astronomy, Geology, Ethnology, Phys- 
iology, and all the rich results of recent explorations and recent 
social movements, throw light on the Bible. Over it this torch 
is certainly to be held. The only «question is whether it shall 
be held by candid, intelligent, reverent men, or by men of a 
different temper. The age demands expounders of Scripture 
who shall also keep abreast of all real progress in discovery 
and the sciences. In no other respect do our existing works 
more need to be supplemented. 

IV. Rhetorical culture is desirable for the popular expounder. 
He should possess the art of being intelligible, vivacious and 
agreeable. 

To this end he should be always rudimentary. This does not 
mean that he may never go beyond first principles, but rather 
that, when he goes beyond, he must take pains to indicate the 
path that leads back to the first principles for the benefit of 
those who do not happen to be familiar with it. 

Here is one reason why mach of our theological preachizg, 
in spite of the wonderful interest which properly attaches to 
theological truth, is yet counted as so insufferably dull. The 
preacher compliments his audience by assuming that they are 
already familiar with the rudimental facts, and are thus ready 
to go with him into more advanced investigations. He makes a 
failure, because he happens to be mistaken in his assumption. 
His audience do not deserve his; compliment. Perhaps they 
could not fairly be expected to deserve it. They are so far from 
deserving it, that they do not even comprehend that he has com- 
plimented them. Since they have not the rudiments fresh in 
their minds they find the advanced statements stupid, not be- 
cause truth is stupid, but because, so far as they are concerned, 
the statements contain no available truth. Take the salient 
points of the same discourse, and bind them to the intelligence 
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of every hearer, by arousing his sense of their connection with 
first principles, and you will no longer have a dry theological 
essay, but a startling revelation of God to human souls. 

It is possible to put even the most thorough scholarship and 
the most advanced thinking into a form measurably rudimentary, 
and therefore generally intelligible. General Mitchell, in his 
popular lectures, did this for Astronomy, Professor Edward 
Morse does the same for Zoology. Thousands of religious 
teachers succeed in doing it. And tens of thousands more 
should follow their example. 

This is comparatively easy for very ignorant or very wise 
people. One who does not know much, is not much troubled 
to make others understand what little he knows. To one, more- 
over, who has gained complete mastery over a truth, that truth 
has become very simple, and he is somewhat apt to be able to 
express it simply. But the feat is an exceedingly difficult one 
for those whose attainments are half way between superficial 
and thorough. It is much easier for such to catch learned 
notions and phrases, and pass them familiarly along to those 
who stand next, and thus win a cheap reputation for learning, 
than so to master the notions and phrases as to be able to trans- 
late them into rudimentary shape, and thus render them intel- 
ligible, before handing them along ; besides, he who pursues this 
latter course, will gain the less credit for his erudition. 

But those who are not rudimentary because they do not know 
enough to be so, do not monopolize the honors of unintelligible 
exposition. It is very difficult to get at the riches of some of 
our richest works. Books written by scholars for scholars have 
a right to assume a familiarity, on the part of their readers, with 
many things not familiar except to scholars. But this charac- 
teristic none the less unfits such books for the use of the major- 
ity of those who need help in studying the word of God: Even 
well educated persons cannot be generally expected, in the midst 
of the great pressure of duties that rests upon them, to keep up 
with the details of technical scholarship. These they regard 
but as means to an end. In working for that end, they often 
act wisely in bestowing most of their energy on different means. 
It is no disgrace to them or to their training, if they often need, 


what others need yet more than they, helps that are rudi- 
mentary without failing to be scholarly. 
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Popular exposition gains both in clearness and interest by 
being linked to every-day facts of imagination and the senses. 
With many, such facts largely stand in the place of first princi- 
ples. And always, it is through those objects which all see 
alike, through those pictures which are present in every mind, 
that people of different types can best be brought into sympathy, 
Take something with which everybody is familiar, and point out 
in it a meaning which most people have never found there be- 
fore, and you at once attract attention and gain credence. This 
is the process by which the sciences are now becoming popular- 
ized. Chemistry in the laboratory, among retorts and strange 
apparatus, was one thing; chemistry in sunbeams and in bread 
sponge is quite another thing. Mental and moral philosophy 
now concern themselves more with the ordinary phenomena of 
the common consciousnesss of the race, and relatively less with 
abstract reasonings and strange instances. And we are cer- 
tainly to be congratulated on this drift of the thinking of our 
day. Itis conducive not only to the utilizing of science and 
philosophy, but also to their truest progress. 

When the Christian expositor falls in with this movement, he 
not only wisely adapts himself to circumstances, but con- 
forms his method to that which the divine Master used, as an 
example for teachers and all ages. Our bomes and our little 
ones our gardens and our streets, our tables and shops and 
tools, our courts and caucuses and prisons, our toils and festivi- 
ties, our sinning and repenting, furnish our best illustrations 
of Scripture. As all the daily uses of life ought to be devoted 
to God, so we may find in all something which God’s word was 
designed to meet, and which may therefore serve to explain the 
design and bearing of that word. Such exposition will always 
be understood, and always awaken interest. 

This is peculiarly true when the word is pointed, in the way 
of rebuke, at current sins. Exposition in which this character- 
istic is promineut is sure either to be extremely vivacious, or else 
to awaken deeper feeling, and in either case it leads men to hear 
and remember. But such exposition has its dangers, as well as 
its advantages. The bold assailant of wickedness may easily 
degenerate into an empty sensationalist, or a bitter, prejudiced 
partisan. The man who started out as the champion of what 
seemed to him an important truth may be betrayed into the at- 
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titude of a spiteful and malignant controversialist. He may so 
far forget himself as to try to make his remarks interesting by 
calling God a gorilla, and nicknaming his Redeemer. A liitle 
sharp scolding often gives a relish to what any one says. But 
when scolding is profane it is disgusting, and when it becomes 
chronic it is tedious and mischievous. 

It is a question whether outbursts of ill-temper are worse in 
exposition than abounding platitudes. There is a chance that 
the former may be amusing, even if not agreeable. But there is 
no such chance, when a man who has nothing to say on a given 
verse, yet says something, just because he has reached that ~ 
verse in its order, aud supposes that it ought to be remarked 
upon. 

Even when men have something to say, there is great danger 
of saying too much. A brief statement which can be easily re- 
tained and turned over in the mind has an important advantage 
over a longer statement, even when the latter is the more pre- 
cise and complete. Interminable utterances are fatiguing. How- 
ever perfect they may be, few people have the patience to master 
them. 

Certain persons seem unable to rest satisfied in their con- 
sciences until they have said all there is to say on the topic in 
hand. Yet the ‘person you are talking to is active, and not 
merely receptive. He does not wish you to draw all his inferences 
forhim. He wants you to leave him an inference or two to 
draw for himself. It is uncomplimentary for you to draw all 
the inferences, as if he was incapable of doing sucha thing. 
When men have led us to a position where we can see what they 
mean, will they not sensibly and mercifully stop and let us see 
it? The expounder of a Scripture text in particular should 
avoid telling all that he knows. His words should be suggestive. 
He should provide the food for his guests, and see that it is well 
cooked, but let them masticate it for themselves. 

The neglect of this renders one tiresome. It is also some- 
times prejudicial evento accuracy. The golden mean between 
defining too much and defining too little is quite difficult to hit. 
If we do not carefully limit our utterances we convey a false 
impression. If we limit them too elaborately we convey no im- 
pression at all, for no one will read or listen. We may mislead 
men worse by failing to lead them at all than by leading them 
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astray. If a brief and partly erroneous assertion arouses a 
person’s mind, it may lead him to think out for himself its 
proper limits ; while, if the truth is first brought to him with 
its limitations all attached, it may thereby be so weakened that 
it will fail to arouse him, and thus he will grasp neither the 
truth nor its limitations. 

Those who prepare helps often find it difficult to make the 
‘information they give sufficiently full without making it too 
voluminous. <A change of method would frequently lessen this 
difficulty. When their information is derived from sources 
which are generally inaccessible, or in which it is ill-digested, 
the only feasible plan may be to work it over and condense it. 
But a better course is possible where the sources are accessible, 
and are tolerably well elaborated. In such cases, instead of a 
fresh condensation, which must, in the nature of the case, be 
quite unsatisfactory, let us rather have such an outline as shall 
serve as an index of the more extensive information given in the 
more volumnious sources. This will be beyond measure less 
laborious and more valuable to all parties concerned. 

An off-hand style is attractive, but not the wrong kind of an 
off-hand style. Discourteous rudeness is worse than excessive 
elaLoration. So is crude, rough, coarse workmanship. Much 
expounding bears marks of having been done somewhat as 
follows: The expounder had something to say, and tried to 
say it without first fully working it out. Of course he partly 
failed. Then he tried again, with a like result, and thus kept 
trying until he finally got the whole said. Then, instead of 
looking back, and finding out what it was that he had been 
trying to say, and putting the result into a brief, sharp state- 
ment, he preferred to retain his work as it was, either because 
of indolence, or through fear lest he should spoil it by undue 
elaboration. If he did this deliberately, he made a deliberate 
mistake. 

Slovenliness is a very great fault in exposition. Even those 
illiterate teachings that are acceptable are usually sharply cut, 
and in certain regards very neatly put. Where rudeness of 
idiom or awkwardness in sentence-making shows lack of culture, 
it is unfortunate. But this is not half so bad as where a per- 
son has culture, but is too lazy to use it. Such a course is dis- 
respectful to the Divine word, and it is worse in printed books 
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than in less formal productions. There are men of high repute 
who have allowed themselves, through hurry or preoccupation, 
to be guilty of grievously afflicting honest readers by the 
obscurities and uncouthnesses which they have published in 
their Biblical works. It would be practical justice to corner one 
of these excellent men, and compel him to listen for an hour or 
two to selected passages of his own writing. 

Tn fine, all considerations of this sort are rendered the more 
cogent by the fact that in religious science as in other sciences 
great talent for discovering truth is not always accompanied by 
equal skill in the methodical and discriminating utterance of 
truth. One would be ungrateful if he should complain of the 
work done by the Biblical scholars of this generation. For 
comprehensiveness, thoroughness, bold independence of re- 
search, and richness of results, it is worthy of all praise. It is 
just now fashionable to cry out upon the old fogyism of the 
theologians, and their helplessness in the presence of enlightened. 
skepticism. Yet the theologians may boldly challenge any other 
science or group of sciences to show better work done, or more 
of it, or richer results achieved, either in the confirming of the 
great principles formerly known, or in the general and liberal 
acceptance of the corrections of former mistakes. Surrounded 
by these wonderful achievements one would be foolish and 
wicked to rail at them. Still the richest works are often badly 
digested. Just the treasure we need is probably there, but to 
find it costs a laborious and vexatious search. 

We are sometimes told, indeed, that ill-assorted helps, by 
driving the student to hard study, are conducive to his mental 
vigor. As compared with those that are easily mastered, be- 
cause they contain nothing but common-place generalities, this 
is undoubtedly true. But tough beef is more nutritious than 
turnips, not because it is tough, but because it is beef. Tender 
beef is better food than either. The muscles are strengthened 
by exercising them, not by straining and wrenching them. 
Effort is no less profitable when it is all utilized, than when it 
is half wasted. It ispoor economy to dull the workman’s tools 
for the sake of cultivating the workman’s strength. There is no 

fear that labor-saving machinery will leave people too little to 
do to keep them out of mischief. A little book is none the less 
conducive to mental vigor for being well digested and conveni- 
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ent. He who loves truth and loves work is in no danger of rust- 
ing from inactivity, even if his teachers have done their work so 
well that he is not compelled to do it over again. And his finding 
that his masters have done their work very coarsely, is not 
likely to stimulate to excellence one who does not love truth 
and work. 

Y. Finally, popular exposition should be spiritual. This is im- 
measurably more important than all the rest. 





Art. IV.—CHRIST PREACHING TO THE SPIRITS IN 
PRISON. 


By Rev. Aaron Wiiu1aMms, D.D., Leetsdale, Pa. 

1 Peter, iii. 19: ‘‘By which also he went and preached unto the spirits in prison,” 
&c.; with chap. iv. 6.: “For, for this cause was the Gospel preached; also to 
whom that are dead,” &e. 

These are undoubtedly among the most difficult passages in the 
Scriptures. Augustine, Luther, and other eminent interpreters 
have confessed that they did not fully understand them. The 
attempts at exposition have been very various and very con- 
flicting, and the more one examines them the more is he be- 
wildered. The only safe course, therefore, is to come back to 
the simple exegesis of the original Greek. This is indeed sim- 
ple and obvious enough. The difficulty with the interpreters 
seems to be to reconcile the vbvious meaning with the “ analogy 
of faith.’ They find these connected passages to afford some 
apparent support to the Romish doctrine of Purgatory, which 
is so confessedly unscriptural that something else must be 
meant. 

The present writer does not believe in Purgatory or anything 
like it; and he may be deemed presumptuous in this attempt to 
bring his taper light to the elucidation of a passage which the 
great lights have left in obscurity. He proposes only to show, 
as briefly as possible, and with little citation of authorities, how 
far he has been able to feel his way toward a true interpreta- 
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tion. And if peradventure no new light shall be added to our 
knowledge, it will be something to have been brought to a 
clearer conviction of our ignorance. 

In the first place, the scope of the whole passage must be 
kept in view. Disregarding the division between chapters iii, 
and iv., the whole connected passage (as will be perceived on 
inspection), begins with v. 13 of chapter iii. and ends with v. 
6 of chapter iv. The Apostle’s design is to comfort those to 
whom he writes, under the many sufferings which they were 
called to endure for Christ’s sake. Therefore he asks, “ Who is 
he that will harm you if ye be followers of that which is good? 
But, and if ye suffer for righteousness sake, happy are ye,” &c. 
“For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just (One) for 
unjust (ones), that he might bring us to God; being put to 
death in the flesh, but quickened by (in) the spirit, by (in) which 
also he went and preached to the spirits in prison,” &c. And 
then, in continuation of the same line of thought, he resumes 
in chapter iv., ‘‘ Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us 
in the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same mind, for he 
that hath suffered in the flesh (as Christ did) hath ceased from 
sin,” &c. 

The words of v. 19, in which the main difficulty lies, are mani- 
festly parenthetical, (“in which (spirit) he went and preached,” 
&c.) but not without a latent reference to the main scope of the pas- 
sage, as stated above. Itis as if he had said, “ As Christ’s 
death in the flesh did not hinder his going in the spirit to 
promote life among the dead (by preaching, &c.,) so your suffer- 
ing in the flesh, even unto death for Christ’s sake, will be fol- 
lowed by life both in yourself and others. Ye yourselves 
will ‘no longer live in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to 
the will of God’ (chap. iv. 1); and ye may thereby benefit 
those who ‘think it not strange that ye run not with them to 
the same excess of riot’” (v. 4.) And then, in another paren- 
thesis, he reminds them that these revilers and persecutors 
“shall give account to him that is ready to judge the quick 
and the dead.” And this mention of the dead and of judg- 
ment brings him back to his former notice of Christ’s preach- 
ing to the spirits in prison, the same whom he here calls the 
dead, and he states more explicitly that the design of this 
preaching was “that they might be judged according to men in 
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the flesh. but live according to God in the spirit” (whatsoever 
this may mean). ; 

Such is the obvious scope and connection of thought in the 
entire passage, although we are yet in the dark as to the nature 
and effect of the preaching here spoken of. Let us now take 
up the leading clauses more in detail. 

That Christ’s being put to death in the flesh refers to his 
bodily death on the cross all are agreed; but as to what is 
meant by his being quickened (made alive) in the spirit is not 
so clear. Some suppose that the Holy Spirit is intended. 
Others the Divine nature of Christ. But neither of these 
views can be correct, for the Greek words oapxi, flesh, and 
avévpatt, spirit, being both in the dative without the preposi- 
tion, are in the same construction, and must be used in con- 
trast with each other as they are also in chap. iv. 6. (Comp. 
also 1 Cor. v. 5.) If “the flesh” refers to the body, “the spirit” 
must refer to the soul in both these passages. Besides, the 
Divine nature of Christ could not be quickened, 7. e., made alive 
from the dead. And if we render the latter clause by “ the 
spirit,” the former must be rendered by “ the flesh.” Christ “ took 
unto himself a true body and a reasonable soul,” and in dying 
it was this soul (zvéuya, “ spirit”) that he commended to his 
Father, and of which it is said “ lie gave up the ghost” rvévya, 
In becoming our surety he was made subject to death in his 
whole humanity, just as men are. When his body died, his 
human spirit passed temporarily into the same unconsciousness 
into which human spirits pass, 7.e., fully under the power of 
death. Nothing less than this would have been the full atone- 
ment required for our sins. How soon our spirits awake to con- 
sciousness after leaving the body we know not; but we are here 
informed that Christ’s spirit was quickened or awakened to 
consciousness and activity immediately after death. This 
quickening may have been effected “ by ” the Holy Spirit or by 
his divine nature, but this the words do not affirm., All that 
they mean is, he was made alive in the spirit, though put to 
death in the flesh. 

It was “in” (Greek ¢v) this same spirit that he “ went and 
preached ”(zopevSeis éxnpvgsev). The word “ went” is a par- 
ticiple in the same tense with “‘having been put to death,” 
(Savara@9els), and “having been quickened ” (2wo7o01n ets); 80, 
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“having gone, he preached ;” as also in v. 22, “ who is on the 


right hand of God, having gone (zopevSeis) into heaven.” 
His going therefore cannot be separated from his being quick- 
ened. It was immediately after his quickening that he went and 
preached, (whatever that may mean). 

The common interpretation, which makes him to have gone 
“in the days of Noah, and preached by his spirit through 
Noah” to those whose spirits are now in the prison of hell, is 
preposterous. So forced and unnatural is it, that only a sup- 
posed theological necessity could ever have suggested such 
wresting of the sacred text. Luther, Calvin, and others of the 
most orthodox interpreters, give it no countenance, 

Nor can it be after his resurrection, as Brown and others think, 
that He is said to have gone and preached in the spirit, ¢. ¢., by 
his spirit in the Apostles, as on the day of Pentecost, for he was 
then quickened also in the flesh, and not in the spirit only as the 
text affirms. 

Besides, his resurrection is spoken of afterwards in v. 21, as 
having taken place subsequently to his going and preaching. 
And still further, those to whom the Gospel was preached after 
the resurrection were uot “ once disobedient in the days of Noah.” 

Also that he preached to disembodied spirits, and not to living 
men in the flesh, is the plain meaning of the words; and is the 
more evident from the corresponding passage in chap. iv. 6, where 
it is said that the preaching was to the dead (vexpo7s) ; which can- 
not mean those spiritually dead, as some would have it, but those 
same dead who in the preceding verse are contrasted with the 
“quick” or living whom Christ is ready to judge. Norcan it mean 
that those who are now dead were preached to while living, 
otherwise the design of the preaching, namely, “that they might 
live according to God in the spirit,” was not accomplished. Foy 

what purpose and with what effect Christ in his disembodied 
spirit preached to other disembodied spirits, we are not yet in- 
formed.* 





* The writer is happy to find that so good an authority as Fairbairn’sustains thus 
far this same view. He says, ‘‘ The interpretation which understands by spirit the 
Ho'y Ghost, and regards the preaching spoken of as either the preaching of Noah 
through the spirit to the antediluvians or that of the Apostles to the wicked around 
them, are but ingenious shifts resorted to for the sake of getting over a difficulty» 
but twisting the passage into an unnatural sense. Giving to the words mopevSeis 
éwjpvéerv their legitimate import, they mean that Christ went and preached as a 
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We thus find ourselves in the very midst of the labyrinth to 
which the obvious exegesis of the passage conducts us. Is there 
any clue by which we may extricate ourselves? But let us fee] 
our way along further. 

The spirits who are preached to are said to be in “ prison” 
(ev pulany), i. e., in a place or condition of confinement or safe- 
keeping—for such is the uniform meaning of the phrase. It 
seems to imply that those to whom Christ preached in spirit, 
were not in hell (yéevva), but, as it were, in some place or state 


of detention where they were awaiting their final judgment, just- 


e. g. a8 Peter is said in Acts xii. 4 to have been put in phulake by 
Hered, who expected to bring him forth the next day to the peo- 
ple. That this prison or place of detention of departed spirits, 
was in some part of that invisible region called Hades, or the 
world of the dead, whither the spirit of Christ went, is all that 
we know about it. 

We cannot, however, but compare this passage with the para- 
ble of the rich man and Lazarus (Luke xvi), and the imagery 
there employed. Hades is there represented as being divided 
into two great regions, with a great gulf between them, the abode 
of the good being on the one side, and called “ Abraham’s 
Bosom,” and the abode of the wicked on the other. The spirit 
of the rich man was in a “ place of torment,” or in that part of 
Hades which is elsewhere called gehenna, or hell proper, the same 
perhaps as the lowest hell; while there seems to be required a 
sort of intermediate region where the spirits of the antediluvians 
to whom Christ preached were confined, and and to which Peter 
here gives the name of phulake. 

In Acts ii, 27, 31, this same Peter, whose words we are now 
considering, quoting Psalm xvi. 10, speaks of Christ's spirit not 
being “left in Hades,” which our translators have very unfortun- 
ately rendered “ in hell,” and which has given rise to that equally 
unfortunately clause in the so-called Apostles’ Creed, “ He de- 








spirit to spirits. And the spirits being described as having been sometime, or for- 
merly, disobedient, also plainly implies that the period of disobedience was a prior 
one to that to which the preaching belonged.”’—Jlermeneutical Manual, p. 303, and 
note. 

But when the learned author goes on afterwards to say that “Christ’s spirit 
preached by its very entrance into glory,’ and that *‘thisis the only kind of preaching 
which the case admits of, we cannot but feel that he also has fallen into the error 
of ‘‘twisting the passages into an unnatural sense.” 
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scended into hell,”’* but which, as David originally used the 
words, could not have meant hell, the place of punishment, but 
sheol or hades, the place of thedead.t Peter therefore must have 
believed that Christ’s visit to Hades, and his preaching to the 
spirits in prison, took place at the same time, namely, during the 
three days intervening between his death and his resurrection.} 





* Bishop Pearson (on the Creed) says that these words were less ancient than the 
other pitts of the Creed, and that as first found in the creed of Aquileia (4th Cent.) 
they ‘‘only expressed the burial of Christ, or the descent of his body into the 
grave,” yet that among the Fathers generally ‘ there is nothing in which they more 
agree than in the real descent of the soul of Christ into the habitation of the souls 
of the dedarted.” Augutsine says, referring to Psalm xvi. 10, as quoted by Peter in 
Acts ii. 27, “ Who but an infidel can deny that Christ was apud inferos.” 

tTae modern gloss which would render this, ‘‘Thou shalt not deliver over my 
soul to Hades,” i. e., not allow it to enter there at all is entirely inadmissible, be- 
cause contrary to the obvious meaning both of the Hebrew and Greek, and contrary 
to the fact that the spirit of Christ did pass into the state of the dead, without 
which he would not have come fully under the power of death, and his work of sat- 
isfaction would have been left incomplete. 

t How far the imagery employed in the Scriptures in regard to the world of the 
unseen (J/ades) is used in accommodation to human conceptions and modes of 
speech, it is not for us to say. It represents, no doubt, substantial truth, so far as 
God has seen fit to reveal it. But in regard to the locality of this world of spirits 
we cannot doubt but that the language employed is not to be literally understood, 
but is used in adaptation to the conceptions then prevalent among Hebrews, Greeks, 
and Romans alike, who thought of sheol, hades, and oreus, as a vast subterranean 
region whither the spirits or shades of the departed went down to their separate 
abodes, whether of happiness or misery. But that there is actually such a recep- 
tacle in the interior of the earth, or that Lazarus literally lies in Abraham’s bosom, 
we no more believe than that the sun literally rises and sets, or that the firmament 
over our heads is a great solid.arch. Paul speaks of being caught up into Paradise, 
and Christ himself says to the dying thief, ‘‘ To-day thou shalt be with me in Par- 
adise,” without indicating its locality as above or below. Or, possibly, the Para- 
adise of Hades may be a different region from that Paradise or ‘‘ Third Heaven’’ to 
which Paul was caught up; the one being the intermediate abode of departed 
saints and the other that to which they ascend after the resurrection. Indeed this 
seems probable, from the fact that although our Lord conducted the spirit of the 
penitent thie! immediately to the Paradise of Hales, to which he ‘‘descended,”’ he 
says att-r his resurrection, ‘‘I am not yet ascended to my Father,’ implying that 
during the three days he had not yet gone to that heaven whither he afterwards as- 
cended to sit at the right hand of God. 

We are too apt to forget, however, that Paradise and Abraham’s bosom, and the 
words ascend and descend, are alike figurative forms of speech. Paradise means a 
pleasure garden, and is applied litera'ly to the garden of Eden, and then figuratively 
to heaven, as in the words of Christ and Paul, and in John’s descriptions of the 
‘paradise of God,” in Rev. ii. 7; xii. 1-2. Abraham’s bosom represents heaven 
also, under the similitude of a feast, where, according to the custom of the ancients, 
the guests reclined on couches, with the feet thrown back, and leaning on the left 
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In regard to the object of this preaching, Calvin and others 
suppose that it was addressed to the good, who were there, ag 
in a place of lookout, or of safekeeping, (as phulake is variously 
rendered,) and made known to them the completion of the great 
work of redemption ; while to the unbelieving antediluvians and 
others the preaching would be only a proclamation of coming 
judgment ;—just as the preaching of the gospel now is to some 
a “savor of life,’ and to others a “savor of death.” Every 
reader, however, must feel that such an interpretation is entirely 
unsustained by the language of the text. 

That it was the gospel that was preached is evident, both from 
the uniform meaning of the word éxnpuvéev, and from the use 
of the word evnyy eAvoSn (“the gospel was preached,”) in the 
corresponding passage in chap. iv. 6. All that is really taught, 
however, is, that Christ preached the gospel to the antediluvians in 
Hades, who were once disobedient (unbelieving) in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was preparing. Everything else is but matter of 





elbow, so that each one seemed to lie on the bosom of his neighbor to the left. 
Thus John is said to have lain on Jesus’ bosom, or been accustomed to occupy the 
seat next to him at table. So also with the Jews to lie on Abraham’s bosom was to 
occupy the seat next to him in the feast of heavenly blessedness, Thus Lazarus 
was not only carried by angels to heaven, but to the place of highest honor there. 

We must also guard ourselves against the conception of any literal ascending or 
descending into the world of spirits, which we know to be astronomically absurd. 
Such language took its rise, doubtless, from the Jewish methods of speaking of 
sheol, which primarily meant the grave into which the dead body descends; and in 
the obscurity of their conceptions of a spirit as distinct from the body, they were 
accustomed to speak of the spirit also as going down to Sheol, as if buried with the 
body, and irrespective of its character as fitting it for a happy or a miserable con- 
dition. Thus, e. g., Samuel says to Saul, ‘‘ To-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be 
with me ”—in Sheol (I. Sam., xxviii. 19). 

The Greeks borrowed their conceptions of Hades from the Jews, or received them 
from a primitive and world-wide tradition, but gave them much more definiteness 


of outline, as we find in the parable of the rich man and Lazarns, in which Jewish . 


ideas are clothed in Grecian imagery. These conceptions and the corresponding 
forms of speech passed into the primitive church, and ultimately into the Apostles 
Creed, in the clause “ He descended into hell.” 

It is also in the use of similar imagery that our Saviour says to his disciples, ‘‘In 
my Father’s house are many mansions—I go to prepare a place for you,” &. So 
also the ancient believers (see Heb. xi.) are said to have sought “a better country, 
even an heavenly,” and ‘God hath prepared for them a city.” In all such allu- 
sions to the heavenly state, we cannot but find the idea of locality conveyed; but 
the very vagueness and variety of the imagery employed should convince us that a 
state rather than a definite place of blessedness is intended. On this whole subject, 


however, it is best for us to confess our ignorance, and to await the developments. 


of the future world. 
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inference. That any of the good were preached to, is not 
affirmed. That any of the disobedient ones became penitent or 
believing, is not affirmed. That any others besides these ante- 
diluvians were detained in this “ prison,” or were preached to, 
is not affirmed, Or, why these antediluvians were singled out 
from the rest of “the dead,” is not indicated. On all these 
points we are left in ignorance, so far as the direct teachings of 
the passage avail us.* 

There is, however, an additional gleam of light which seems to 
come to us in our perplexity, from the peculiar language of 
chap. iv. 6. It is there said that the design of preaching the 
gospel to the dead antediluvians, was, “that they might be 
judged (indeed) according to men in the flesh, but (might) live 
according to God in the spirit.” The “flesh” and the “spirit” 
are here manifestly contrasted with each other, as before; and 
the word “judged” is suggested by the same word in the pre- 
ceding verse, where Christ is said to be ready to judge the quick 
and the dead. It is also to be particularly noticed that the 
word “judged” (xpzSaoz), is in the aorist or past tense, while 
“live” (201), is in the present tense,—a change of tenses 
which is remarkable and significant. The word xp:S@pz is also 
followed by the particle yév (indeed), which is not expressed in 
our translation. The phrase iva xpiS@oi pev (“that they 
might indeed be judged’’) is equivalent to, “that although they 
were judged.” The whole clause then may be properly trans- 
lated and paraphrased thus :—“ That although they were 
judged according to man (after the manner of men, or as other 
men were) in the flesh, (by being swallowed up in the flood), 
they might nevertheless (on hearing the gospel) live according 
to God in the spirit, z.e., their souls be saved.” (The construction 
is similar to that of Rom. vi. 17, “God be thanked that ye were 
the servants of sin—i.e., although ye were—ye have obeyed from 
the heart,” + &c.—Compare also, Rom. viii. 10. In corroboration 
of this view we may also notice the significance of the particle 
more, once, or “ sometime,” which is connected with the word 





* Onr interpretation thus far is fully sustained by Horsley, Bloomfield, Alford, 
lange, and the German critics generally. 

+ Since the above was written Dr. John Lillie’s Lectures on Peter, have fallen 
under the notice of the writer, and he is happy to find that this learned and acute 
interpreter, while differing in some respects as to the general meaning of the 
entire passage, fully sustains this translation of these words ; so also does Alford. 
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“disobedient” in chap. iii. 20. This would seem to imply that 
some at least of those antediluvians did not continue to be dis- 
obedient, but received Noah’s testimony at last, though too late 
to be admitted into the ark, even if the offer could have been 
made to them. It is certainly not improbable that some of 
those who remained disobedient (unbelieving) while the ark wag 
preparing, changed their minds when they saw the floods rising. 
Nor is there any necessity for supposing that all who were out 
of the ark perished in their sins,} any more than that every one 
in the ark (Ham, e.g.) was spiritually saved. And although it is 
not a thing clearly revealed, we may be allowed at least to con- 
jecture that these particular repentant souls, excluded from the 
ark which was open only to the family of Noah, and yet unpre- 
pared to enter the heavenly part of Hades, were preserved in a 
sort of intermediate custody (phulake) until Christ came and 
preached the gospel to them. Thus, although they had in the 
flesh been judged according to men, they were now in the spirit 
saved according to God. Of course they were prepared at once 
to welcome the message which Christ brought, and to join the 
penitent thief, and perhaps those who came out of their graves 
at the time of our Lord’s resurrection, in gracing his triumphant 
ascension to heaven. May it not have been thus that he “led 
captivity captive, (or, as in the margin, ‘a multitude of cap- 
tives,’) when he ascended up on high.”—(Eph. iv. 8.) 

We are no where else informed how the spirit of Christ was 
employed while his body lay in the tomb of Joseph. We can- 
not suppose it to have been inactive. We are here told that it 
was ‘ quickened ;” and what can be more probable than that he 
should continue to be employed upon his great mission of sav- 
ing souls—a spirit preaching also to spirits, just as while in 
the flesh he had preached to men in the flesh. 

We are-now prepared to consider the parenthetic allusion to 
baptism, which is introduced in vs. 20, 21, without any appa- 
rent reference to the scope of the passage as designed to afford 
comfort to suffering Christians. We shall better understand 
the force and significance of this allusion, and the propriety of 





¢t Brown (on Ist Peter) says: ‘‘We pronounce no judgment as to the eternal 
state of all the antediluvians. It is possible that some of them in a right spirit, 
amid the rising waters of the deluge, sought mercy; and if they did, who dare say, 
who dare think, thati t was refused them ?” 
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its introduction, after the following literal though paraphrastic 
translation of the whole passage : 

“For Christ also once suffered for sins, the just for the un- 
just, that He might bring us to God, being put to death in the 
flesh, but quickened in the spirit,—in which He went and 
preached also to the spirits in the prison, disobedient once, 
when the long suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, 
during the preparation of the ark, into which few, that is eight, 
souls (vyai, persons) [being brought] were saved through 
water, [7. e., preserved from death by means of the water which 
bore them up in safety] :—which (0 water), i. ¢., the antitypal 
baptism, (or, with the reading @, ‘antitypal or corresponding 
to which’ baptism now also saved us through the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ,—not (by) the mere putting away of the filth of 
the flesh, but (by) the answer (response) of a good conscience 
toward God.” 

Here the mention of the disobedient antediluvians who per- 
ished in the flood, suggests, first, the contrast between this 
multitude who were destroyed by water and the “few” in the 
ark who were saved by the same water; and then, secondly, 
the salvation of men now through baptism, as antitypal to that 
salvation by water. And this again suggests the necessity of 
afurther parenthetic explanation, lest any should infer that 
baptism saves men through the mere “ putting away of the filth 
of the flesh,” or by any sacramental efficacy. The salvation of 
the Ark was “ through water,” and was only temporal; and so 
the water of baptism of itself only brings to us outward church 
fellowship and the means of salvation. It is, therefore, added 
that baptism saves us only “through the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ,” and that inward cleansing which gives the “ answer of a 
good conscience toward God.” In other words, baptism does 
not save, unless in connection with the inward “ washing of re- 
generation,” and a spiritual baptism into the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. Comp. Rom. vi. 3-11. 

And then, after speaking of the resurrection of Christ, the 
Apostle gradually returns to his subject by saying that Christ 
“has” gone to heaven, and is now on the right hand of God, 
thus having received the reward of his sufferings and of his 
humiliation in Hades, even as ~~ suffering people may hope to 
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be rewarded if they shall “arm themselves likewise with the 
same mind,” &c. (Chap. iv. 1.) 

But to return to the “few” who were saved in the Ark, we 
have already suggested that these few may be spoken of in con- 
trast with the many out of the Ark, who were not saved, but 
perished in the waters. Some of these were “ once disobedient,” 
but may be presumed to have so far ceased to be so when the 
flood arose, that they would perhaps have accepted the salva- 
tion of the Ark if it could have been offered to them. Butas 
this was now impossible, they had to share the outward fate of 
those who were persistently disobedient, and were therefore 
* judged according to men” in the flesh. But what must be- 
come of their spirits? Noah’s preaching had not taught them 
enough of the Gospel to save them, it being mainly, no doubt, 
such preaching as that of Enoch in his day (Jude 14, 15); and 
yet they were not doomed to the utter destruction of the scoff- 
ing multitudes. They were detained, as we have seen, in some 
sort of imprisonment until Christ came and preached the Gospel 
to them, and then they “lived, according to God, in the spirit,” 
and that, too, without having entered the Ark. 

This latter is the significant fact which Peter here presents to 
our notice in connection with his comparison between the salva- 
tion of the Ark and the salvation of baptism. Both of these 
are the outward and ordinary means and signs of salvation, and 
neither may be innocently dispensed with by those who are 
within reach of them. But these repentant antediluvians, al- 
though they could not be saved outwardly in the Ark, were 
saved spiritually without baptism. Their case of course is 
sui generis, and cannot in like form occur again. There 
is not to be another flood, nor is Christ to become 
again a disembodied spirit. The salvation of these spirits 
in prison—neither in heaven vor hell—affords no evidence that 
there are other spirits similiarly situated, or that the Gospel is 
in any way to be preached tothem. John, in his visions, (Rev. 
vi. 9) did indeed see under the altar the “ souls” of the martyrs, 
who cried to God for the avenging of their blood, and after- 
wards (Rev. xx. 4) these same souls raised up to live and reign 
with Christ a thousand years. But these may be regarded as 
among the “spirits of just men made perfect” into whose in- 
visible fellowship “ we are come” (Heb. xii. 23), rather than as 
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spirits in prison whose salvation is not yet accomplished. This 
passage of Peter, therefore, teaches nothing positively as to 
whether there is hope for any of the “rest of the dead” who 
have not been evangelized in this life. 

That there is salvation for “ elect infants dying in infancy,” 
and for “other elect persons who are incapable of being out- 
wardly called by the ministry of the Word,” our Confession of 
faith distinctly teaches. They are “saved by Christ through 
the spirit, who worketh when and wherYe and how he pleaseth.” 
But whether this saving work is wrought in this world or in the 
disembodied state of such spirits we are not informed. Until 
it is wrought, may net such also be regarded as “ spirits in 
prison.” 

There is also here suggested the momentous inquiry, whether 
among living men there may not be those “elect persons incap- 
able of being outwardly called,’"—among the unevangelized 
nations, e. g—who may be regarded as living “ spirits in prison,” 
awaiting anxiously for light, until in some extraordinary way, 
either in this life or the next, they are brought to a knowledge 
of salvation through Christ, but are never brought into the 
visible Church. 

It is but a few indeed who bave hitherto been saved through 
the Church or its ordinances. Noah and his family alone com- 
posed the Church of the Ark. The Jewish Church included 
but a small part of the human family. And the Christian Church 


‘ has thus far been but a “little flock.” The spirits in prison 


of Noah’s day were saved without the Ark. Melchisedeck, 
Job and others were saved without being of the commonwealth 
of Israel. The “wise men of the East” who came to worship 
the infant Saviour were not of Abraham’s seed. And Peter 
was taught by a significant vision that such men as Cornelius— 
“men in every nation who fear God and work righteousness— 
are accepted with him.” 

We would vot indeed speak of St. Socrates, St. Plato, St. 
Sakya Mini, or St. Antoninus Pius, or give any countenance 
to those liberals who regard Christianity as only the best of 
the many religions in which men can be saved. We believe 
there is none other name under heaven givén among men 
whereby we can be saved, but the name of Jesus Christ. But 
have we not evidence that there are often to be found wait- 
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ing spirits in heathen lands, who, through want of opportunity, 
have not heard the Gospel or been baptized, but who have been 
so wrought upon by a preparatory work of the Holy Spirit, 
that they have ceased to be “disobedient,” and are ready to 
embrace the Gospel in all its fallness the moment it is pre- 
sented to them. Not to speak of particular instances, the re- 
cords of modern missions furnish very many examples of those 
who, before they have heard the Gospel, have been “ searching 
and feeling after God,” and have eagerly embraced Christianity 
as soon as it was preached to them. The Sandwich Islanders 
are an example. They had abandoned the worship of idols 
even before the missionaries reached their shores, and their con- 
ersion was like a nation being born in a day. 

We would not venture to affirm what must be the condition of 
such searching and inquiring souls, if they should die absolutely 
without any opportunity of hearing the Gospel. Perhaps God 
so orders it, that in some way or other the Gospel message is 
brought to all who thus earnestly seek it. Or they may possibly 
be in the same condition with the “elect infants,” idiots, and 
others, to whom a revelation of Jesus Christ must be made after 
they have passed into the world of spirits. And if so, when and 
how is that revelation made? Is there also a phulake for such as 
these? Wedonot know. We are told that among the saved 
“one star differeth from another star in glory,” and that among 
the lost some shall be beaten with few and some with many 
stripes. Who can say that there is not a state intermediate be- 
tween both? It cannot be, certainly, for any of those who have 
heard the Gospel; and this view, if admitted, holds out no en- 
couragement to such to hope for a second probation after death, 
for the ark has been open to them and they have often refused to 
enter. But in regard to such as have been mentioned above, 
we are not prepared to say. Whether indeed there is such provis- 
ion for any besides those antediluvians, we cannot certainly 
affirm. But the assurance that there are searching and inquir- 
ing souls among the heathen, upon whom God’s spirit is moving 
in a work of preparation—living “spirits in prison,” who are feel- 
ing after the light—should certainly greatly encourge and stim- 
ulate our zeal in sending the blessed Gospel to them, while they 
and we still live, leaving them in the hands of the compassionate 
Saviour, afler they are dead. Mexico, Spain, Italy, Japan, and 
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the Zenanes of India, have to-day many such waiting spirits. Shall 
we go and point them to an ark that is still open for them? 

If we may be permitted to give the foregoing interpretation to 
these obscure passages of Scripture, we certainly follow the plain 
legitimate construction of the language, and we avoid the neces- 
sity of “handling deceitfully” the word of God. We give no 
countenance to the Romish doctrine of Purgatory, for the spirits 
jn prison are not supposed to undergo any such purifying fires. 
We teach nothing contrary to any well established “analogy of 
faith.’ We hold out no hope ordinarily for the salvation of the 
heathen without the Gospel. We account also for the singular 
fact which none of the other theories satisfactorily explains, that 
the antediluvians alone are represented as having the Gospel 
preached to them after death. 

There are undoubtedly difficulties and obscurities still remain- 
ing ; but what is there that is not obscure in the revelations which 
God has given concerning the physical condition of the dead, 
both good and bad. Hades is hades still—the world of the un- 
seen—and we shall understand its mysteries only when we enter 
there ourselves. 





Notr.—Since the foregoing article was prepared, the attention of the writer 
has been called to two recent and learned discussions of the subject ; the first 
being a series of articles on the 77iduum, in the British and Foreign Evan- 
gelical Review, for 1872-3, and the second a paper by Prof. Bartlett, of 
Chicago, in the Vew Englander for October, 1872. 

These writers hold in common that the preaching took place in the days 
of Noah, and that it was ‘“‘ not Noah, or Christ speaking by Noah, but Christ 
himself, the Logos in his pre-incarnate ministry,who was the preacher,” and 
that the preaching was mainly Jrovidential, ‘by the ark, and all the divine 
dealings, and warnings, and testimonies in Providence, by which the divine 
will was made known to the men of that critical epoch.” 

In opposition to this view little need be said in addition to the foregoing 
course of argument. We only remark— 

1st. That there is no evidence whatever that any of those visible manifest- 
ations of the Logos, or Angel Jehovah, took place in the days of Noah, which 
always attended his communications with men in those early ages. 

2d. It was the human spirit of Christ that was quickened, and in which 
he went and preached to those who were then “dead.” The Logos could 
not be quickened. 

3d. In referring to such passages as Gen. vi. 3, and 1 Pet. i. 10-11, as 
if it was the Logos that should “not always strive with man,” or as being 
“‘the spirit of Christ that was in the prophets,” Prof. B. manifestly con- 
founds the Holy Ghost with the divine nature of Christ. 
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4th. Prof. B.’s formidable array of grammatical testimonies in regard to the 
force of the anarthrous participle when referring to a preceding subject, is 
all needless, because, while the grammatical law is valid,it is inapplicable here, 
inasmuch as the immediate connection of the words a7eiSnoaot more 
is with €v pudani), as showing the occasion of their being in prison, and 
not with €% ” pv&ev as indicating the time of the preaching. 

Besides, if the preaching took place at the time of their disobedience, the 
particle 707€ should have been connected with ENN PVEE v, and not with 
amerSnoaci. 

5th. Both these writers leave out of view altogether the explanatory pas- 
sage in Chap. iv. 5, which shows that the preaching was ‘‘to the dead,” and the 
design of it ‘‘ that they might live,” &e. 





Art. V.—SUGGESTIVE READINGS FROM THE SYRIAC 
NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Rev. Henry N. Coss, Millbrook, New York. 

There has just been issued from the press of the American Bible 
Society, in New York, a beautiful edition of the New Testa- 
ment and Psalms in the Ancient Syriac. It is published by 
the Society in Aid of the Persian Mission, formerly the Mis- 
sion to the Nestorians, under the care of the American Board, 
but transferred at the time of the re-union of the Presbyterian 
Churches to the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. It 
is printed in the Nestorian, as distinguished from the Jacobite 
or Chaldean Syriac character. The New Testament is a re- 
production, in pocket form, of an earlier edition published in 
Oroomiah, Persia, by the Missionaries, in large quarto, in 
parallel columns, with their own translation, into the Modern 
Syriac. The psalms are taken from a similar edition of the 
Old Testament. Copies of both these volumes may be seen 
in the library of the Society at the Bible House. 

In the publication of the New Testament, the missionaries 
in all probability followed the edition of the Peshito published 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1816, of which 
Drs. Smith and Dwight took a number of copies with them to 
Persia, on their original tour of exploration in 1830. 
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An occasional reference to the edition of Leusden and 
. Schaaf,* “according to Michaelis, the editio princeps of the 
Syriac New Testament,” during the reading of the proofs, has 
failed to show any deviation from it in the text as pubiished 
at Oroomiah, though a more careful comparison might do so. 
(Lhe curious in such matters will find in the introduction to 
this volume of Leusden and Schaaf, in the library of the So- 
ciety, an interesting historical sketch of the various editions 
preceding this, from the time when the original manuscripts 
were brought by Moses of Mardins, at the instance of Ignatius, 
Patriarch of Antioch, to be multiplied through the press for 
Asiatic Christians. The library also contains copies, in excel- 
lent preservation, of the edition of Martin Terstius, 1621, and 
of Gutbirius, Hamburg, 1663.) 

The appearance of this new edition affords a favoracle 
opportunity for calling the attention of American students of 
the Sacred Word to this ancient and singularly clear and sim- 
ple version of the New Testament. While all such are prob- 
ably familiar with the main facts concerning the Peshito, and 
the position it holds among ancient versions, yet comparatively 
few have read or have had the means of reading it for them- 
selves. Even the excellent translation of Dr. Murdock does 
not always convey the full impression of that simplicity which 
is its peculiar charm. In view also of the work of revision of 
our English Bible now going on, and the interest attaching to 
it, the appearance of this edition may be esteemed opportune. 
It can hardly be but that the Syriac and other aucient versions 
will afford important aid in the revision, as they do afford 
valuable assistance to those who can use them in the under- 
standing of the original Scriptures. 

It has occurred to the writer, therefore, while carrying the 
publication through the press, that it might not be unproduc- 
tive of benefit to call attention to some of those peculiarities 
of this version which appear in certain suggestive variations 
from the Greek and our own English version; and to suggest 
to theological students, and younger ministers especially, 





* Novum Testamentum Syriacum; cum versione Latina; cura et studio Johannis 
Leusden et Caroli Schaaf editum ; ad omnes editiones diligenter recensitum ; 
et variis lectionibus, magno labore collectis, adornatum. Secunia editio, 4 mendis 
purgata. 4to, Lugduni Batav., 1717. 
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whether it might not be worth their while to embrace this 
opportunity to make themselves acquainted with the original. 

The first passage worthy of special notice for itself not 
only, but as the key to many others, and as suggestive of an 
important truth in connection with the Bible doctrine of salva- 
vation, is Matt. i. 23, “Thou shalt call His name Jesus, for 
He shall save His people from their sins.” Here the Peshito 
has, “ He shall cause to live, quicken, or give life to His people 
from their sins.” And theword here found is the one almost 
universally employed in the New Testament with reference to 
the saving work of our Redeemer. Thus in Matt. xviii. 11, 
“The Son of Man is come to seek and fo save that which was 
lost ;” the Syriac reads, to give life to that which was lost. 
And more strikingly in Luke, ix. 56, “I came not to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them”—to give them life ; and in John, xii. 
47, “I came not to judge the world, but fo give life to the world.” 
It is sufficient merely to refer to such passages as Mk. iii. 4, 
Acts ii. 40, xvi. 30 (what must I do to be saved, Syriac, that I 
may live?) Rom. xi. 14, 1 Cor. i, 21, vii. 19, ix. 22,1 Tim. i. 15, 
iv. 16, Heb. vii. 25 (save unto the uttermost, Syriac, quicken 
forever), Jam. i. 21, ii. 14, iv. 12, v. 20. And in general it 
may be said that this word is used everywhere in reference to 
the salvation of men. The exceptions are very few indeed, if 
any. The thought which is thus suggested, and which is com- 
mon to all these passages, is a very evident and very import- 
ant one, and yet one that in our English version is compara- 
tively lost sight of, namely, that Christ saves by giving life to 
the dead, by causing them to live, by quickening them. A truth 
that is indeed enunciated with sufficient distinctness in certain 
passages, asin Eph. ii. 1-5, but which, in the Syriac, is the pre- 
dominant thought, which presents itself wherever saving and 
salvation are spoken of. 

This is the more evident and striking from the fact that al- 
most invariably other words than khaiee are used where the 
thought is simply that of deliverance—rescue. Of such words 
there are two. Thus the disciples, when in danger, Matt. viii. 
25, ery out, “Lord save us.” Here plainly deliverance from 
peril is intended, and the Syriac has a different word, Pasan, 
instead of that used in Matt. i. 23. So when Peter, sinking be- 
neath the seas, cries “ Lord save me,” Matt. xiv. 30, it is in the 
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Syriac deliver me, Prukaini, and not give me life, akhaini. And 
thus also our Lord himself in John xii. 27, “Father, save me 
from this hour,” uses the former of the two words denoting de- 
liverance, “ Father, deliver me from this hour.” The same fact 
is noticeable also, Matt. xxvii. 40, Mk. xv. 30, where the people 
ery, “ Save thyself and come down from the cross ;” as also in 
Matt. xxvii. 49, “ Let be, let us see whether Elias will come and 
save him,” where we have the second of the two words denot- 
ing deliverance: “Let us see whether Elias will come and 
rescue, deliver him,” (L’miprkeh). In some passages indeed 
there would seem to be a confusion of usage, by which khaiee 
to live, or akhee to give life, is used where Parik or Pasee to 
deliver, might more reasonably be expected ; and yet, in almost 
every case,a probable reason for the choice may be found. 
Thus in Acts xxvii. 43, “The centurion willing to save Paul”— 
wishing Paul to live. In Matt. xxvii. 42, Mk. xv. 31, Lu. xxiii. 
35, “ He saved others, himself he cannot save ;” “let him save 
himself, if he be Christ, the chosen of God,” it is easy to see 
the effect aud evidence of the distinctive use of khaiee, akhee, 
quicken, give life, by Christ himself in speaking of his saving 
work. It is as though, familiar with his custom and taunting 
him with bis own words, they said, “He gave life to others, 
but himself is dying, he cannot give life to himself.” 

A similar usage, and similarly suggestive, though not by any 
means so genera}, is to be observed in the words translated 
Saviour. Of these by far the most frequent is Mikhiyana (Jews) 
the verbal noun from khaiee, to live or to cause to live, and thus 
bearing the meaning of quickened, giver of life, or life giver. 
Thusin Jn. iv. 47, “Wehave heard him ourselves, and do 
know that this is the Christ, the quickener or life giver of the 
world.” The other term for Saviour (Paruka), the verbal noun 
from Parik, to deliver, occurs about half as many times, some- 
times indeed where the other would naturally, according to the 
thought, have been expected. 

The modern Syriac is equally unfortunate with the English 
version, in this, that the translators, not apparently observing 
the usage, or the reason for it, have frequently substituted the- 
latter for the former, so that in many passages the life giver is 
made to disappear, and the simple deliverer becomes prominent, 
as it is not in the ancient version. It is hardly necessary to 
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dwell upon the importance of the suggestion, or the clearness 
and distinctness it would give to the conception and teaching of 
the Scripture truth, that life is only in and from Christ, and death 
is always and everywhere apart from Him, if our English words 
to save and Saviour could be made to convey always and dis- 
tinctly, where it would be appropriate, this meaning. Thus it 
would appear that Christ came not simply to deliver, which is 
the idea generally attached to our word save, but to save by 
giving life to those who have none. It is in exact conformity with 
this idea that the Syriac speaks thus of him in Acts vy, 31, 
“Him hath (iod exalted to be a Prince and Giver of Life,” 
Phil. iii. 20. ‘*‘ Our conversation is in Heaven, from whence also 
we look for the Saviour”—the life-giver—the Lord Jesus Christ 
—and, not to multiply quotations, in Eph., v. 23, He is the 
quickener of the body.* 

Not attempting to enter with so much fullness intoany other 
reading, or class of readings, it may still be interesting briefly to 
notice a few others. In John xxi. 15, “ Lovest thou me 
more than these?” the English and the Greek alike seem to 
leave the reference of the pronoun in uncertainty. Hence many 
have been in doubt as to whether Christ would direct Peter’s 
attention to the implements and gains of his craft—his boats and 
nets, and the fish they had now taken—or to a comparison of 
himself with the other disciples then presert, with a probable 
reference to his boastful assurance, Matt. xxvi. 33, “ Though all 
men shall be offended because of thee, yet will I never be 
offended.” The Peshito leaves no room for doubt as to its own 
meaning, nor as to the meaning of the Saviour, so far as its 
authority can go to determine it. It can mean nothing else 
than “ Lovest thou me more than these do?” The other inter- 
pretation would be grammatically incorrect, requiring the objec- 
tive or accusative case for these, which would be formed by pre- 
fixing the letter Jamed to the pronoun, reading thus, lhdleen, 
instead of haleen, as it now does. 





* Since the above was first written, the writer’s attention has been directed to 
an article by the venerable Prof. Tayler Lewis on Bib'e Words for Salvation, in 
the American Presbyterian and Theological Review for October, 1869, where the 
thought above suggested is much more fully developed, as applied not only to the 


Syriac, but also to the Greek. To that able and interesting article the reader is 
referred. a 
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In Acts xx. 28 we have the only passage in the Peshito in 
which the word bishop occurs, apiskopéé, being the Greek 
éxionxomo. transferred and Syriacised: “Take heed therefore 
to yourselves, and to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost 
hath set you apiskopé¢.” In every other passage but one where 
the Greek has éztoxozos, or é2ioxozo01, the Syriac has the 
word kashisha, or kashishee, p)., which is used in vs. 17, and trans- 
lated elders. ‘‘ He sent for the elders of the church.” The same 
also is true of those passages where the office of a bishop, or 
bishopric, is spoken of, with but one exception, where the Greek 
has ézionomn, the Syriac has kashishutha, or the office of an 
elder, the eldership. Thus 1 Tim. iii. 1 reads in the Syriac, “ If 
a man desire the eldership, or the office of an elder, a good work 
le desires ;’ and v. 2, “ An elder ought to be such an one that 
blame is not found in him.” ‘The exceptions to the above state- 
ment are, for ézionxomy, Acts i. 20, where the Syriac has 
tishmishtch, service or ministry: “ His ministry let another take.” 
As regards ézioxomos, the only exception is in 1 Peter ii. 25, 
“Ye are now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your 
souls,” where the Greek has ezioxozor, but the Syriac Ga’oora, 
the visitor, or comforter, or succorer of your souls. It thus falls 
out, singularly enough, that the only place where the English 
version fails to give bishop as the rendering of ézoxozos, and 
translates it overseers, is the only place where the word occurs 
at all in the Peshito. This fact is the more striking when it is 
remembered that the Nestorian Christians, who have preserved 
the Peshito, as also the Chaldeans, who retain and venerate the 
same version, are Episcopal churches, having bishops among 
their existing orders, whom they call apiskopee, while the title 
of which we have been ,treating, kashisha, is applied to the 
priesthood, the order next above deacons. The testimony of this 
version is therefore exceedingly suggestive as to thie constitution 
of the New Testament church. According to its showing, even 

more clearly than that of the Greek, the elder is identical with 
the bishop, nor was any such distinct office as that of bishop 
known. Nor can it be reasonably argued that the text has been 
corrupted in this respect, for, as has been already seen, from the 
constitution of the Nestorian and Chaldean churches, the temp- 
tation to tamper with it would have led in exactly the opposite 
direction. 
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Heb. ii. 9 furnishes a reading (in the Nestorian copies) which 
must have played an important part in the original Nestorian 
controversy, or which may have been one of its fruits, and which 
is now insisted on with emphasis by Nestorian preachers. We 
have it in our version, “ We see Jesus, who was made a little 
lower than the angels for the suffering of death, crowned with 
glory and honor ; that he by the grace of God should taste death 
for every man.” The Syriac reads as follows: “But Him that 
stooped a little from the angels (or humbled Himself), we see that 
it was Jesus on account of the suffering of his death, and glory and 
honor put upon his head; for he, apart from God (that is in his 
humanity to which he stooped), in the stead of all men tasted 
death.” 

In Heb. vii. 25, “‘ Wherefore he is able to save them to the ut- 
termost that come unto God by him,” the Syriac reads, “ He is 
able to give life forever to those who approach by his hand (or 
through him) to God;” corresponding thus with the marginal 
reading, ant. following out much more directly and faithfully 
the thought of the context. He himself abides forever and has 
an unchangeable office. Therefore he is able to give life forever. 

1. Pet. ii. 7-8 read thus, “To you therefore is given this honor, 
to those who believe, but to those who are disobedient, a stone 
(he) is of stumbling, and a rock of offence (or rejection).” Here, 
aside from the remarkable omission in v. 7 (“ the stone—corner”), 
the rendering partially agrees with the marginal reading; and 
while it cannot but be felt by many to be a serious loss, to be 
compelled to relinquish the cherished expression of the text of 
our version, “ Unto you therefore which believe, he is precious,” 
yet the Syriac seems more in accordance with the thought of the 
writer. Looking back no farther than v: 5, it is surely an honor 
to be built upon the living rock, Christ Jesus, as lively stones, into 
a spiritual house, to be a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. This honor is 
given to you who believe. 

The 24th v. of the same chapter is much more explicit in its 
declaration of the vicarious nature, the substitutionary character 
and atoning efficacy of the sufferings of Christ, than is our English 
version, or even the Greek text. It reads as follows : “ And took 
our sins all of them, and lifted them up in his body to the cross, 
that while we are dead to sin, we might by the righteousness that is 
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of him live. For byhis stripes ye were healed.” It would hardly 
seem possible to make the statement more clear, or to furnish a 
more perfect parallel to the utterance of Paul in 2 Cor. v. 21, 
“For him that knew no sin for your sakes sin he made, that we 
might be in him the righteousness of God.” 

1 Pet. iii. 20-21 seems also to gather clearness in the Peshito ; 
at least to lose something of its obscurity. Our English version 
reads, “ Which sometimes were disobedient, when once the long 
suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was a 
preparing, wherein few, that is eight souls, were saved by water. 
The like figure whereunto even baptism doth also now save us 
(not the putting away of the filth of the flesh but the answer of 
a good conscience toward God), by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The Syriac reads as follows : “ Those who originally (or from 
of old) were not obedient in the day of Noah, when the patience 
of God commanded an ark to be made in the hope of their 
repentance, and eight souls only entered into it and lived by 
water: Ye also by the very same figure live by baptism, (not 
when ye wash the body from filth, but when ye confess God 
with a pure conscience), and by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ.” 

It is impossible for one to read the Syriac without noticing 
and being often puzzled by the very peculiar punctuation which 
characterizes it, often changing, sometimes obscuring, and some- 
times, it must be acknowledged, adding force and beauty to the 
text. The peculiarity arises partly from the fact that but two 
points are used, aside from the point of interrogation. These 
are the : or comma, and the period. Of course all such dis- 

tinctions as are conveyed by the use of the semicolon and colon 
in English are simply impossible in Syriac. Nor does there 
seem to be any suflicient rule for the use of the points they have, 
and often one is found where the sense would seem imperatively 
to demand the other. An illustration of the difference may be 
found in Matt. i. 25, “ And knew her not until she brought forth 
her first-born son. And she called his name Jesus.” (Note also 
the she, and the first-born, which Alford, following the older 
Greek MSS., gives up.) In Murdock’s translation, attention is 
called to a marked instance, in which great confusion, and in 
fact unintelligible obscurity, result from the punctuation of the 
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Syriac (John v. 27, 28). As instances of a totally different 
character, the reader is referred to Eph. i. 4: “ According as of 
old he chose us in him from before the foundation of the werld, 
that we should be holy and without blame before him. And in 
love he predestinated us (recorded, wrote down) for himself, 
And adopted us for sons in Jesus Christ as pleased his will.” 
A somewhat similar instance is found in the same Epistle to the 
Ephesians, ch. iii. 16, 17, “ That he would grant you according 
to the riches of his glory, that with power ye may be strength- 
ened by his spirit, that in your inner manhood (consciousness ?) 
Christ may dwell by faith, and in your hearts by love, that 
strong may be your root and your foundation.” 

The Peshito, aside from those portions of the canon which 
are well known to be wanting in it., viz., 2d Peter, 2d and 3d 
John, Jude, and the Apocalypse, as also John viii. 1-11, con- 
taining the account of the woman taken in adultery, agrees also 
with many of the older Greek MSS. in important omissions, 
Thus in Matt. xxvii. 35, the words “ that it might be fulfilled —— 
cast lots,” is omitted ; in Acts viii. the whole of v. 37; in Acts 
ix. 5, 6, from “it is hard for thee to kick,” ete., to “the Lord 
said unto him,” the gap being closed up by “but.” ‘I am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest. But arise and go into the city.” In 
1 John v. 7, 8, the disputed portions of these verses are also 
wanting in the Peshito. Beside those cases in which it thus 
agrees with Greek MSS., the Syriac has, as we have seen in 1 
Peter ii. 7, omissions of its own, and, on the other hand, it re- 
tains words and sentences which are wanting in them, e. g., in 
Matt. vi. 13, “ For thine is the kingdom, and the power and the 
glory,” omitting only the “ Amen.” 

In the editions published in London and in Oroomiah, as also 
in that now issued in New York, the Pastoral Epistles and 
Apocalypse, as also the passage from the 8th of John, are all 
supplied. That in John viii., according to a note heading the 
chapter, is from the Jerusalem version. In the Latin preface to 
the edition of Leusden and Schaaf, alluded to above, it is stated 
that the Pastoral Epistles and the Apocalypse were published 
in what it calls the ninth edition of Michael de Jay, “ the Paris 
Heptaglott.” Of these, the Pastoral Epistles were added from 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library, and edited by Pococke in 1630; 
the Apocalypse from a MS. in the Leyden Library, edited by 
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Louis de Dieu in 1627. The same authority ascribes the addi- 
tion of John viii. 1-11 to a MS. of Archbishop Ussher, from which 
it was first introduced into the London edition of 1653. 

“Whatever may be the critical value of these portions as com- 
pared with the Peshito, or of the Peshito itself in comparison 
with the Curetorian text of the Gospels (a question that is ably 
argued by Dr. Tregelles in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Art. 
Versions), there can be no doubt that they are entitled to their 
place, side by side with the Peshito, in the Syriac New Tes- 
tament, nor that some of their readings are exceedingly strik- 
ing and suggestive. 

It will be sufficient to bring this article to a close by citing 
a remarkable instance in Rev. v. 11-14. In our English ver- 
sion the passage reads, ‘ And I beheld, and I heard the voice 
of many angels round about the throne and the beasts 
and the elders: and the number of them was ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands; saying with 
a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and 
glory, and blessing. And every creature which is iu heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the 
sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and 
honor, and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” 

The eleventh verse is substantially the same in the Syriac. 
The twelfth begins the song of the heavenly host, “Saying 
with a great voice, Worthy is the Lamb, that slain one, to 
receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and might, and honor, 
and glory, and blessing, and every creature that is in heaven, 
and on the earth,and under the earth, and in the sea, and all 
those that are in them. And I heard him that sat on the throne 
say, To the Lamb be given blessing and honor, and glory and 
power, for ever andever. And those four living creatures said, 
Amen. And those elders fell and worshipped.” 

It is as though the Almighty himself had joined in the an- 
tiphon of heaven, and as, when he brought the only-be- 
gotten into the world, he had said, “ Let all the angels of God 
worship him,” so now, when the work of his redemption is 
complete, the Father’s own voice commends Him to the wor- 
ship of all the heavenly host for ever. High above the song of 
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the unnumbered and innumerable multitude of angels and re. 
deemed saints is heard the voice of the Infinite and Invisible 
One, ascribing with them blessing and honor, and glory and 
power for ever and ever to the Lamb. 





Art. VI-—RHETORICAL SCIENCE. 
By Rev TuroporE Hunt, Adjunct Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature 
in Princeton College. 

WE are strongly convinced that the present era is a most 
critical one with reference to the interests of Rhetorical Science. 
From the time of Aristotle to our day it has been more or less 
distinctly under discussion, and yet there is scarcely a single 
question of moment, coming within the limits of liberal culture, 
so completely unsettled. Nor is this the case simply with what 
might be called the accidentals of the science ; it goes to its very 
foundations. In other words, the science is not really estab- 
lished, as such, upon a definite and accepted basis, but floats 
about at random through our halls of learning and the popular 
thought, taking on a thousand different shapes, according to the 
particular medium through which it happens to pass; as Buckley 
expresses it, “That ill-defined art, or habit, or faculty, vaguely 
called Rhetoric.” Yet the discussion goes on, notwithstanding 
the great obscurity that seems to have prevailed relative to its 
character, province, processes and results ; the leading instruct- 
ors of Europe and America have been unwilling to expunge it 
altogether from the curriculum of preparatory and collegiate 
study, and, in one form or another, it still hoids the place, 
which it has ever held, as an essential part of a complete sys- 
tem of education: Misunderstood as it was by the heathen 
mind, it was the culmination of all other culture, the central at- 
tainment to which all else was collateral. So decided was its 
accepted prominence that philosophy itself, regarded as the 
very child of the gods, was not accounted superior. With the 
reawakening of the European mind rhetorical science revived, 
and has never held a higher place than during the two centuries 
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that immediately followed. Itis a matter of no slight signifi- 
cance, that in the very best periods of the ancient and modern 
mind, this science has held its most conspicuous position. 
Although in the course of the eighteenth century it was tem- 
porarily under a cloud, by reason of a false conception of its 
nature, this was against the earnest protest of the best minds 
of England. It was soon reinstated upon a better basis under 
the leadership of Campbell and Whately. With these names 
the history of the science as modern dates its origin. Its pres- 
ent clearest philosophical expression in this country is in the vol- 
umes of Professor Day, and though the nature of the science 
is yet somewhat in dispute, it is still regarded as indispensable 
in our courses of instruction. In such a posture of things there 
is something very significant and critical. We feel that this 
whole department is on trial, and that there is an urgent call 
for a critical inquiry into its nature, and this not merely in its 
relations to secular, but to ministerial education, of which Sacred 
Rhetoric, applied to preaching, is so important an element. 

In regard to the science and the art called Rhetoric, then let 
us inquire what is its Nature, Sphere and Object in our culture, 
and what are its Relations to Literature? 

(I.) Nature, including Sphere and Object. “We may lay it 
down as a general rule,’ says Dr. Shedd, “that in proportion 
as a product is living in its nature, and takes its origin in the 
more spontaneous agencies of the mind, so will it be difficult of 
definition. Like the definition of life itself, the definition of 
poetry, art and eloquence must be an approximation only.” It 
is thus that the great multitude of ‘definitions which have been 
given on this subject, instead of being derogatory to it, as Quin- 
tilian asserts, are seen to be highly complimentary, the natural 
outreaching of the human mind after a concise declaration of 
its thought. Passing by the opinions of the ancient world, as 
sufficiently familiar, we find Milton speaking of Rhetoric as “‘ an 
organic art,” the organ or instrument of expression. Says 
Bacon : “Its office is to apply the reason to imagination, for 
the better moving of the will.’ Says D’Alembert: “It is the 
ability to cause a sentiment with which the mind is deeply pen- 
etrated, to pass with rapidity into the souls of others, and im- 
press itself, there with force and energy,” in keeping with which 

42 
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the judicious Pascal remarks, that the art “consists in a cor- 
respondence which one seeks to establish between the spirits of 
those to whom he directs his thoughts and the thoughts them- 
selves.” Coming to our own time, we desire to call special at- 
tention to the opinion of De Quincey, so out of keeping with 
his own record as an English essayist, and, in the varied forms 
of its expression, so utterly confusing to the mind of the reader. 
He begins his paper with the singular theory that “ where con- 
nection begins the field of Rhetoric ends,” and that the ultimate 
object of the science is, not to arrive at certainty, but simply to 
make “approximations” thereto. It is the “ Art of Prob- 
abilities.” Upon the basis of such a postulate as this we are 
not at all surprised to read the revolting statement, that there 
are two things which have always operated fatally in the rhe- 
torician—* Fervor and the coarseness of a real assembly ;” that 
whenever an author becomes particularly “ interesting and im- 
passioned,” he passes outside the province of rhetorical science, 
‘and that rhetorical scholars must soon pass away like the 
‘‘Rhapsodists of Greece and the Troubadours of Romance,” 
never to return while men are engaged in living, practical, pas- 
sionate issues. Sir Thomas Browne he boldly styles “ one of 
the most captivating of all rhetoricians,” draws a parallel be- 
tween the facetious Burton and the majestic Milton, and tries a 
patient spirit well nigh beyond endurance, when, after com- 
paring the fastidious Donne to Ezekiel and Aischylus, he writes 
him down “as the first eminent rhetorician in English litera- 


ture.” “’Twas no disadvantage to Bolingbroke (as a rhe-: 


torician),” he remarks, “that. he was shallow,’ while Fox and 
Chatham had not a gleam of rheioric, in that they were “ too 
fervent, too Demosthenic, and threw themselves too ardently 
upon the graces of nature.’ 

In the survey of historical opinion thus in part adduced, we 
note among the ancient writers, both Greek and Roman, that 
Rhetoric and Eloyuence were equivalent terms, and that Inven- 
tion—the actual production ofthe meutal materials of dis- 
course—was the essential part of the science. Among the 
great majority of French and English scholars we note pre- 
cisely the opposite extreme, and Rhetoric is limited to the prov- 
ince of mere style, in the ,most superficial meaning of that 
term; while to Aristotle and to Plato, to Montaigne and to De 
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Quincey alike belongs the utterly unfounded charge of making 
the entire science subservient to the lowest purposes of sophistry 
and deceit. Here and there, and most especially among Ameri- 
can writers, something like a worthy utterance is given us upon 
the character and functions of this important science, and it is 
in the healthful atmosphere of such a teaching as this that we 
protest alike against the falsities of the Stagirite and the 
Opium Eater, and hasten to the statement of what appears to 
us to be a satisfactory definition of it. In the present proposed 
paper, Eloquence will not be regarded as essentially belonging 
within the limits of the science. It will be the special object of 
our definition to exhibit, on the one hand, the true relation of 
Rhetoric to invention, and, on the other, to style ; while implicitly 
and explicitly we shall throughout denounce that destructive 
criticism which simply puts rhetorical science, as an instrument, 
into the most unscrupulous hands, wherewith “ to dash maturest 
counsels and to make the worse appear the better reason.” 

Let it, first of all, be accepted as indisputable that the mat- 
erials of our thought are already at hand, furnished outside of 
and apart from any agency of Rhetoric. Let it be accepted, with 
equal unreserve, that in what we are to write we have a definite 
object in view, which is the only occasion of our writing, and the 
realization of which we seek by our writing. This also lies out- 
side of the province of rhetoric. We now state in fullest form 
—Given, on the one hand, all the materials of thought of which 
we are possessed, and given, on the other hand, a definite object 
to be attained, rhetoric is the science whose function it is to 
guide us in the selection of such of these materials, and their 
presentation in written discourse, in such a manner as will best 
secure the definite end in view. Ina more condensed form, it 
is the science of the selection and presentation of our thought 
in written discourse, with reference to a definite end. Combining 
the substance of the best definitions already given, Rhetoric is the 
Science which treats of the Form of Discourse. (1) Selection of 
Thought—intellectual form. (2) Presentation of Thought, ex- 
pressed or verbal form. We have reached this definition after much 
reflection, and give it, naturally, with some degree of caution ; 
but believing with Bacon, “that if a man is content to begin 
with doubts he will end in certainties,’ and that “starting in 
darkness we are to work our way out into‘ high noon,” we hesi- 
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ate not to offer it, and are glad to add, that the more we survey 
it and reduce it to practice the more apparent is its truthful- 
ness. Invention, rightly defined, is now forever excluded. As 
it existed in the old nomenclature it had some degree of pro- 
priety, inasmuch as the ancient mind conceived that Rhetoric 
was the universal science—the all in all ; and since the rhetoric- 
ian was preéminently the public orator, something must be pre- 
pared for delivery—something must be invented—found out; 
and thus the rhetorical process became the art of finding some- 
thing to say. And just as soon as we discover this whole con- 
ception of the science in its basis, function and end to be wrong, 
so must such a nomenclature be wrong, and the folly of the 
later schools has been, that, modifying somewhat the concep- 
tion, they have retained the ancient names. We say most 
emphatically, with the critical Boileau, “In a treatise upon 
rhetoric, we have nothing at all to do with invention ”*—the 
origination of thougat, what Ben. Jonson calls “ sacred inven- 
tion.” In other words, the materials of thought are necessary 
pre-requisites to the existence of rhetoric as a science, or its 
operation as an art. As to what the sources are, whence these 
materials are derived, it is not in point here to determine, 
further than to say that they are derived from all conceivable 
sources other than Rhetoric itself, and, if not thus derived, the 
science will only reveal the writer’s ignorance. It rests, asa 
science and an art, upon all the native talent of the writer, and 
all his subsequent culture, both liberal and special. It meets 
the composer as he is, with all his personal mental worth and 
attainments, and guides him in their mental and written expres- 
sion with reference to particular ends. 

It is for this reason that we have purposely, in our definition, 
spoken of certain things as given, or granted; and it is as 
these words come in to the science that the word Invention goes 
out. Rhetorical science, as most aptly expressed by another, 
postulates a full mind, and a full heart.” These being postu- 
lated, Invention, so called, belongs to another sphere, and as 
rhetorical students, with the materials of the full mind and 
heart in possession, we begin the processes of Selection and 
Presentation with reference to some Object. 





* Oeuvres de Boileau, p. 366. 
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We believe, moreover, that the definition thus proposed is a 
proper protest and caution against that other extreme, which 
regards Ornamentation as the whole of Rhetoric ; and that we 
disclose the secret of this wide-spread error when we affirm, that 
in the statements and popular discussions common hitherto, 
the two terms, Ornamentation and Style, have been confounded, 
making them precisely equivalent, in disregard of the most im- 
portant fact that, though all ornament in discourse falls under 
the head of style, all style in discourse is by no means orna- 
ment, properly understood. Let us recur to our definition and 
its analysis. We have the two main divisions of Selection and 
Presentation, and it is the latter of these, according to our view 
of it, that is equivalent to style. Carrying our analysis a step 
further we divide this second head into— 

(1.) Disposition or Method. 

(2.) Discussion or Development. 

(3.) Ornamentation. 

In the survey of the definition thus analysed, we see, most 
distinctly, the place of Ornament in Rhetoric, and, besides this, 
its place in Style. The destructive error, to which we have 
alluded, has been, that instead of applying the term Style to the 
entire process of Presentation, it has been limited in application 
to a single branch of this divisiov, and made equivalent to mere 
Ornament, thus robbing the subject of its most vital elements, 
and reducing it, with Blair and his followers, to the veriest 
semblance of a true art—the art of polishing sentences, the ex- 
travagant finesse of the French mind. The external adorning 
of discourse has a place in Rhetoric, beyond all question, and 
should be allowed its legitimate place ; but if this is all of it, if 
Rhetoric is Style only, and Style is Adornment only, let us 
abandon its cultivation and its teaching to men of elegant lei- 
sure, who are not so seriously absorbed as we desire to be in 
the highest behests of life. This was precisely the error of the 
English school. If we must exclude from the subject every 
vestige of Invention, they argued, what is there left to us but 
the work of Decoration, forgetting, as they did, the intellectual 
elements involved in the Selection of mental material, and the 
similar. elements involved in the Disposition and Development of 
that material; and that, after all this primary, essential,and most 
exalted work has been done, and not until then the art of Orna- 
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mentation came into exercise, as the last and least constituent 
property of Style. Surely the particular Method which an au- 
thor adopts in the Presentation cf his thought is the author’s 
style, be it never so homely; and so with the form of the Elabora- 
tion of his thought. Properly speaking, the term Style applies 
even to the process which we have termed Selection, in that it 
gives to our thought its proper intellectual form, and all that is 
formal in discourse can be classified under Style. We ourselves 
have no objection to this, whatever. It is rather our preference 
in order to the unity of the whole subject. This is tie view 
which Jonson takes of it in his ‘‘ Discoveries.” We do not 
at present, press it, however, but merely suggesting it, con- 
fine the use of the term Style to the province which is covered 
by Presentation—the visible form of thought in discourse. 
We are well aware of the tenacity with which the erroneous con- 
ception of Style alluded to holds its place in the popular mind, 
and in not a few of our text-books on rhetorical science. Like 
all diseases that are chronic and central, we can look for its 
elimination only as very gradual. Even the masculine minds of 
De Quincey and Webster were not proof against the fallacy. 
Despite discouragement, however, we are under obligations to 
press it, since the very existence of the science depends there- 
upon. The older error of including Invention, we find at the 
extreme of undue Expansion, and we correct it, by limiting 
the science to its proper province of simple selection. The later 
and present error of reducing everything to Ornament, we find 
at the other extreme of undue limitation, and we correct it by 
expanding the province of Style into its due proportions. Aud 
the special point of interest arising just here is this: We have 
discarded Invention from the Science, and still hold that mere 
Ornament is the least important feature of it; thus, though the 
science have nothing to do with the origination of thought, there 
must be more or less of an intellectual element included. What 
is this element? There is, first of all, that purely intellectual 
process indicated by tie word Selection, in which process we 
have the very highest operation of the Critical Judgment. It is 
the Faculty of Discrimination in its best and fullest exercise, 
weighing the sum total of the materials of thought, calculating 
the comparative value of these different factors with reference 
to the end in end, and thus arguing a consciousness’ of their in- 
trinsic and relative worth. 
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This we are well aware, is not Invention, nor is it yet that 
visible form of discourse called Style. It is the h'gh middle 
ground which rhetorical science occupies between the actual 
origination of thought, and its expression in written form. It 
is so near the inventive process itself, that it has the aroma of 
the original about it, and yet so far removed from it, as to be 
allied to the visible forms of style. It is the Materio-Formal, the 
Tntellectuo-Verbal, and it is difficult to state unto which of these 
divisions it more properly belongs, So under the head of 
Presentation, we meet first in order with the principle of Dispo- 
sition in Discourse, which, in its relations to Unity and Per- 
spicuity, is next in importance to the very subject-matter itself. : 
Here again we have a distinct intellectual process—the fullest 
exercise of the Analytic Judgment, working as it ever should, 
in unison with the principle of Synthesis. In a wide survey of all 
the varied modes of arrangement which present themselves, it 
decides upon the adoption of this or that, as best adapted to se- 
cure the object in view, while the theme in hand is resolved and 
readjusted by it in fullest deference to the one common end. As 
the methodizing of the material is subordinate to the material 
itself, so is this faculty subordinate to that of the Critical Judg- 
ment in Selection ; still, it is a mental operation, and has to do 
with substance as well as form. Next in order is the process 
of Discussion, or the unfolding of the thought, securing as its 

( best result Symmetry in Discourse,by which is meant the propor- 
| tionate treatment of each primary and subordinate part according 
to its exact inherent and relative worth. In such a work of de- 
velopment as this, we have the union of several! intellectual pro- 
cesses rather than the exercise of any separate faculty. Memory, 
Reason, and Imagination are all at work, in the complete elabor- 
ation of the subject. There is indeed no mental power which the 
writer possesses that is not more or less engaged. It is the author 
in his entire personality, wholly intent upon the elucidation of 
his meaning to other minds. If required to assign it a special 
name, we should call it the Discursive Faculty, or the Faculty 
of Discourse par excellence! Last of all we have the ornate 
element, involving the exercise of the Aisthetic Faculty, whose 
office it is to array the discourse in a vesture of comeliness and 
beauty, in order to its more successful presentation—a part of 
dis¢ourse by no means unworthy the attention of the writer 
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and yet altogether the least important function that he is called 
upon to exercise. We are thus enabled to see something of the 
mental processes in the construction of Discourse. The Critical 
Analytic, and Synthetic Judgment is at work. The Asthetic 
Faculty is at work, and all the varied powers of the mind more 
or less largely engaged, in the unfolding of the thought. In fine, 
every form of our nature that can be called intellectual, is brought 
into fullest play, sooner or later, in the domain of this science, 
excepting the Inventive Faculty itself; and it is in the light of 
such & statement as this, that the science at once arises from the 
inferior level of mere superficial adornment to its normal posi- 
tion as amental science. The time has fully come, we believe, 
when the word Rhetorical should be something else to the popu- 
lar mind than a synonyn for Superficial, and indicate the ex- 
istence of something substantial. There is a What as well asa 
How, within the science, upon which the How rests as its neces- 
sary foundation: Matter, as well as Manner: Solidity and 
Thought, as well as Surface and Expression: Intellect, as well 
as Taste. Though it be in all respects the Science of Form, 
the Form itself has no significance, apart from the mental sub- 
stratum of which it is the external form. It is the great 
desideratum of our time, as far as this subject is concerned, so 
to order our definitions and use of terms, that this whole science 
shall be seen to rest upon the solid foundations of the natural 
and material; and that out of these, all that which we call Scien- 
tific, Artistic, and Formal, shall be seen to evolve as their only 
normal origin. Devolving it upon the author of inconsistent 
opinions to secure the reconciliation of his own statements, we 
are heartily glad, in this connection, to refer to the very name of 
the brilliant De Quincey in confirmation of the view we are pre- 
senting. One of the three things in the English character to 
which he takes a strong exception, is the tendency to look upon 
matter and manner as entirely distinct. We most cordially en- 
dorse his exhaustive analysis of style into Mechanology and 
Organology, placing, as he does, special emphasis upon the lat- 
ter ; and we further affirm with him, that in proportion as a line 
of thought is subjective, thoroughly imbedded in a writer’s 
mental and moral convictions, in that proportion the external 
expression of it will be identified with the thought itself. 

The Rhetorician in the highest sense is the man himself, in 
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full possession of all his powers and acquisitions, writing out 
the full expression of his nature, in the most natural forms; and 
this we term the highest art. “ Le style c’est ’homme,” says 
Buffon. “The style is the Man.” It is the expression of self 
in order to the impression of others; it is making what is sub- 
jective in us, subjective in those who read us, the transfer of 
persoual feeling into the most central experience of others. It 
is thus that the ingenious Paseal writes: ‘“ When we find only 
an author, we find one who writes, ‘plus poetice quam humane,’ 
but when we see a natural style, we are altogether ravished, for 
in our expectation of seeing an author, behold we have found a 
man.”* More of the writer’s personality is what we necd in our 
writing, a more unreserved utterance (i. e. out-terance) of the 
iuner man, self revelation; and then would we have of necessity, 
both nature and art in the purity of perfection. Of each of us 
as writers it should be said, as Denham said of Curley, that 
‘* Both in him so equal are, 
None knows which bears the happiest share.” 

In its best and last analysis, the Art of Rhetoric is what 
Palmer + calls “eine naturwiichsige Kunst,” an art of a natural 
growth. (Discussion of special terms, in relation to the subject as 
now defined.) In order, then, to a view of the Nature and Function 
of Rhetoric from another standpoint, let us develop still further 
the ideas just suggested. Our object will be attained by an un- 
derstanding of the terms Science and Art, Nature and Art, Form 
and Substance, in their applications to the subject in hand. 
Rhetoric is a Science in that it has to do with the abstract 
principles of Discourse, and an Art in that it applies them. As 
a Science, it is capable of giving form to Discourse, and as an 
Art, is influential in and by these visible forms; and let it be 
remembered, as most important, that these two—the Science and 
the Art—are so intertwined and co-related, that their divorce is 

-no less unprofitable than unnatural. It is because of this divorce 
in the department hitherto, that its present unsettled condition 
is before us. Taught as a mere Science, or Formal Rhetoric 
only, it | it has of necessity degenerated into lifeless verbal criti- 
cism; and taught asa mere Art, apart from its principle as 
fendamental, it has as rapidly degenerated into lawless composi- 





* Histoire de la Litt¢rature Francaise (Demogert). | Die evangelische 
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tion. If the relation existing between any true science and its 
corresponding art is normal, and, therefore, most intimate, then 
as we think of the one we must think of the other. The Science 
looks toward the Art, and works itself out into it and in it, while 
the Art, in turn, rests upon the Science, and receives direction 
therefrom. The knowledge of the laws that govern Discourse 
is ever proceeding to the production of Discourse, and there is 
between the knowledge and the production so mutual a play 
and interchange, that, as the Art presupposes the Science, the 
Science anticipates the Art. 

The true relation of Art to Nature. and these to Science, is of 
unspeakable importace as applied to this subject, since it affords 
us the only possible solution to that vexed question ever recur- 
ring, whether in written discourse, particular rales are not re- 
strictive and contra-natural, and to be summarily discarded as 
such. The lines of Jonson to the memory of Shakspeare are 
here in place: 

** Nature herself was,proud of his designs, 
A And joyed to wear the dressing of his lines. 
Yet must I not give nature all; thy art 
My gentle Shakspeare, must enjoy a part. 
For though the poet’s matter nature be, 
- His art doth give the fashion, in that he 
Who casts to write a living line, must sweat 
And strike the second heat 
Upon the Muses’ anvil ; turn the same 
And himself with it, that he thinks to frame ; 
Or for the laurel he may gain a scorn, 
For a good poet’s made, as well as born.” 

In this connection we proceed to remark, that Science, in any 
sphere, is the real medium between Nature and Art. The princi- 
ples which make up a body of scientific truth, are principles 
derived from nature direct, based upon natural law, and when 
applied to‘actual production, become art. The transposition of 
natural principles into the varied forms of art, is a process going 
on constantly before us, and effected through the agency of 
science. There is here nothing antagonistic or exclusive as we 
have formerly imagined, when we have arrayed Science against 
Art, Art against Nature, and we shall never attain to any sim- 
plicity of conception in this department until we adopt these 
beautiful relationships ordained from the beginning. Language is 
the gift of God. Expression is natural to us, and in this aspect of 
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the case, it may be said that Rhetorical Science is based 
upon nature as no other is, that it is evolved from it, and, in 
its best conditions, re-produces it. As a Science it mediates 
between Nature pure and simple, and Rhetorical Art. 
All the natural laws which underlie the expression of 
thought, both as abstract and exhibited in living examples, 
are gathered and classified, and we call it a Science of 
Rhetoric; and, as we apply them tothe production of dis- 
course, we pronounce it an Art, not an Art indeed which is 
Nature, but inhering in it, and according to it—the very Art of 
Nature—which, whatever it be in other respects, must be more 
or less natural. It is with this meaning that Boileau remarks, in 
his translation of Longinus, that “ art is never in a higher degree 
of perfection than when it resembles nature so strongly that it 
is taken for nature herself;” the point which we wish to empha- 
size, being, that what we call art can reach this degree of re- 
semblance to nature. It is the story of- Apelles, applied to 
Rhetorical Science. Says Professor Day, “It is a law of the 
human spirit, that its highest degree of free, spontaneous 
action,” i. e. natural action, “can be obtained only by previous 
subjection to rule.” Alexander Pope, after telling us to be sure 
and follow nature, speaks of her as “at once the source, and 
end, and text of Art.” 

Whether Nature or Art takes the precedence in the sum 
total of. composition, as viewed by Pope, it is difficult to state, as, 
atthe very close of his “ Art of Criticism,” he declares with equal 
emphasis “Nature’s chief master-piece is writing well. True ease 
in writing, comes from Art;” the conclusion of the argument 
being that the chief master-piece of nature is a work of art. 
Well has it been remarked by a living writer, that “perhaps 
the greatest defect in many of the common treatises upon Rhe- 
toric is the absence of correct views of the principles of Art,” 
and, we may add, of Art as related to Science and Nature. “A 
genuine work of Art” continues the writer, “is no more a copy 
or mechanical production, than a work in nature,” and viewing 
Discourse as a work of Rhetorical Art, this is the principle that, 
above all others, needs to be incorporated into our beliefs, and 
exhibited in our teaching. It is not so much that we are to con- 
trast Science with Art, or Art with Nature, by showing their dif- 
ferences, as to compare them, by showing their resemblances. 
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What we mean to say is, that true Art expresses itself upon the 
basis and in the line of Nature, and is a counterfeit just in the 
proportion in which it departs therefrom. If, as Sir Thomas 
Browne remarks, “Nature is the Art of God,” so may it be said, 
that Art is the very Nature of man, or the outward portraiture 
of his inner self. So is it in painting and sculpture, and all the 
arts not wholly mechanical. The native conceptions of beauty 
and form as existing in the mind of Raphael, were transferred 
through the medium of the laws or science of painting, into his 
Transfiguration and Madonnas, and it is only upon the applica- 
tion of such reasoning as this, that we are once again brought 
back to nature in the matter of Rhetoric. In this connection 
we shall be able to understand the meaning of Rhetoric as a for- 
mal science, or the science of Form. This definition is an emi- 
nently proper one, but because so defined we are unwittingly 
misled by the outward look of the words Formal and Form, and 
contrasting them sharply with the words Material and Substance, 
we reduce Rhetorical Science to a mere husk or shell, devoid of 
all solidity. Now the relation of science to art, and of art to 
nature, of which we have spoken, is a true representation of the 
relation of the Formal to the Material as applied to this subject. 
Says Cousin, most aptly, “ Form is not form only ; it is the form 
of something ; it unfolds something inward. Beauty is thus ex- 
pressive.” If then Rhetoric be defined as the Science of Form, 
it is seen to be the science of the form of something, and the 
form itself takes coloring, character and life, from the something 
of which it is the form; and if we choose to define Rhetoric as 
the Science of the Forms of Nature, then does the form take 
upon it much of the originality, vigor and vitality of nature. If 
the form be not nature itself, it is extremely natural. There is 
far more significance in this principle than we can express, and 
in proportion as we are able to comprehend it, we shall find our- 
selves upon a proper basis in relation to this entire subject. Let 
it be remembered that it is impossible for us to conceive of the 
formal, as altogether apart from the material. The thought of 
the one necessitates the thought of the other, and is conditioned 
upon it, and it is their unwarrantable isolation that is yet the 
vice of the schools. Says Theremin in his “ Rhetorical Charac- 
ter of Demosthenes,” “ We seem to assume that Form and Mat- 
ter must necessarily separate from each other, and the Form 
become a thing for and by itself, which we seek to adorn with- 
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out regard to the matter. This is by no means necessary. On 
the contrary, the fault, which the moderns too frequently com- 
mit, of giving the Form an ornament independent of the Matter, 
is not to be imputed to Art, but to the want of Art; for in the 
estimation of true Art the most perfect Form is nothing but the 
clearest and boldest translucence of the material itself.” The 
Form is thus simply that through and by which the material 
shines. It is its perfect transfiguration. It is hence apparent 
that no one can reasonably speak of a conflict between the 
Science and the Art of Rhetoric, or between these and nature, 
nor will any one assert, that in the expression of our thought, 
we must abandon all that is called artistic and formal, in order 
to get back to that which is natural. So far is this from being 
the case, that it is ve rily impossible for nature properly to ex- 
press itself without Art. There is amazing vagueness in our 
daily use of this word “ nature,” and it passes from our lips as 
if its simple utterance accounted for all phenomena, while the 
veriest tyro, as he pronounces it, beholds in vision the demoli- 
tion of all that is called art; and, yet, what have we to do with 
nature, or the natural, except as embodied in form, and what do 
we mean by natural forms, as all that is formal belongs to the 
province of art. We speak of the beauty of nature, and what is 
it, after all, but the beauty of forms—the beauty of the forms of 
nature. True, indeed, behind and below all this external is the 
substantial, the form of which we see, and the revealed form is 
beautiful just because that which is concealed is beautiful ; 
and, while we confess that that we see not is more impor- 
tant and more beautiful than what we see, who of us is ready 
to draw the dividing line between the external and the in- 
ternal, and tell us just where the Form which we call Art, begins, 
and the matter, which we call Nature, ends; and thus it is, that 
disclosing their inseparable unity, triumphantly protest against 
their dismemberment. We speak of a natural style. Now, as 
we have seen, there is not a word in all that savors more of the 
artistic and the formal, than this word style. Hence in the 
expression—“a natural style,” we have a natural art—one of 
those instances in which the truth will out, at last, despite our 
adverse theories, and the unconscious utterances of the popular 
mind embody, at once, what ages of study have failed to reach. 


‘*There is an art which doth mend nature, 
Change it, rather, but the art itself is nature.” 
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Strange as it may seem, there is such a thing therefore ag a 
Natural Rhetoric, and we know of no other species worth appro- 
val. If it is not a science where principles are drawn from na- 
ture, and of which nature is alike the test and end, then is it to 
be at once discarded ; but if it is the art of the expression of 
thought according to nature, then is it to be seduously culti- 
vated. Scarcely yet is it accepted upon this only legitimate 
basis, and that it has been tolerated, as it has, upon a basis alto- 
gether false, is a matter of increasing surprise. It is thus the 
work of present scholarship to institute it all afresh. If the 
science be not altogether new, the methods now before us are 
such; and this better way sustains the same relation to what has 
preceded, that the Baconian philosophy did to all before it. It 
is the Novum Organum of Rhetorical Science. 

II. Relation of Rhetoric, as thus defined, to Literature. If the 
definitions already given be correct, then are we standing at a 
proper position, from which to take a brief survey of the im- 
portant relation between Rhetorical Science and Literature. If 
the art of Discourse is the application of the scientific principles 
of Discourse to actual production, then Literature is thus pro- 
ductive itself in the aggregate. Between the science of Rhetoric 
and the visible forms of Literature, the art of Rhetoric is the 
mediating agent, so that the literature of a nation is the best 
possible result which the authorship of that nation can give us, 
of its ability to select and present its thought with reference to 
a definite class of objects. If this be clear, we are prepared for 
the further statement, that it will be impossible for us to under- 
stand the one dissevered from the other. Rhetoric, as a science, 
cannot be fully comprehended, apart from that literature toward 
which it looks, and in which it is embodied and realized, nor 
can this literature be fully comprehendel apart from rhetorical 
science. Itis at this point that we are enabled intelligently to 
answer the question so often asked us: Is Formal Rhetoric to 
be taught at all, and if so, what is the best method? We answer 
that it is to be taught, most unquestionably, in every well 
ordered institution in the land, academic and collegiate, and we 
hesitate not to affirm, that where it has not been taught, or 
taught by bare toleration, the explanation will ever be found in 
the fact that it has been viewed merely as a formal science, in- 
dependent of the material sciences; merely as an Art distinct 
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from Nature, and the actual production of Discourse. Hence, 
we are confident, that, while Formal Rhetoric is to be taught it 
is not to be taught as isolated, but ever and only through Litera- 
ture—its final and fullest expression, precisely as the science 
of Elocution is to be taught, in the orations, through the prac- 
tical exercises of oral delivery. Formal Rhetoric is to be 
taught through applied Rhetoric, viz., the written forms of 
literature ; the abstract science, and the instrumental art through 
their living exposition in prose and poetry; and, if so taught, 
will be henceforth as instructive and enjoyable as it has been 
hitherto mechanical and repulsive. The teacher of Rhetoric is 
never to acknowledge the semblance of antagonism between the 
science and the visible forms of literary composition, but en- 
deavour to disclose, more and more clearly, their intimate re- 
lationships, and that each exists with reference to the other. 
We hold most tenaciously to the doctrine, novel as it is, that 
there is no such thing possible as rightly teaching the science 
and the art of Rhetoric without a thorough knowledge of that 
science and art, as expressed in literary forms; and, on the 
other hand, that it is just as impossible properly to give instruc- 
tions in literature, apart from av intimate acquaintance with 
the laws that govern Discourse—known as the Science of 
Rhetoric. This has been the flagrant error hitherto in this de- 
partment. Although it must be conceded that a man may be 
thoroughly versed in rhetorical science and an apt instructor 
in its principles (though not the best) without himself being an 
author, still, we bold it to be impossible that such should be 
the case apart from an accurate and appreciative knowledge of 
literature as produced by others. It is upon just such literature 
that the science which he is teaching is based, out of which its 
principles are elaborated, and in which it gives all its best 1e- 
sults and models for the teacher’s guidance. 

On the other hand, while it is possible to give instruction in 
Literature apart from the knowledge of the processes of Dis- 
course, it will eventually be found that, in every instance, what- 
ever proficiency is attained by the student, under such a method 
in the examination of the writings of others, he is but little bet- 
ter prepared than before for the production of Discourse him- 
self. If rhetorical science has any meaning to him whatever, 
it means simply the verbal criticism of literature, without the 
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shadow of a basis being laid upon which to build up a litera- 
‘ture of his own. If the teacher of this science may simply be 
acquainted with the writings of others, without being an author 
himself, with the student it is absolutely essential that he become 
an author. Criticism is by no means his only or even his high- 
est work. He is studying with reference to individual compo- 
sition, and is now in urgent need of an intelligent understanding 
of all the varied laws of such composition, that he may at once 
proceed to actual production, both under the direction of the 
abstract laws, and the existing models before him in literature. 
Said an American professor some years ago: “ My Department 
is English Literature. I have nothing whatever to do with the 
teaching of Rhetoric, that devolves upon others.” In relation 
to a remark of this character we would simply say, that for a 
man to teach English Literature and to have nothing to do with 
Rhetoric is in the nature of things impossible. Unwittingly, if 
not wittingly, do we teach the science, essentially, when we teach 
the literature; and, assert our independence of the science as 
we may, the very subject we are teaching is its best resultant and 
embodiment and receives its best interpretation through it. If 
Cicero could justly rebuke Socrates because he made rhetoric 
a merely verbal art, in that he was the first to separate it from 
philosophy, how wide of the mark are they who attempt to 
sever a people’s literature from the laws which governs it! The 
remark just quoted, diseloses a radical misconception of the 
true nature either of Rhetoric, or Literature, and an unwar- 
rantable ignorance of their inter-relations and co-workings. 
The professors of English Literature and Rhetorical Science are 
not merely colleagues in the same faculty, but in the same de- 
partment, presenting substantially the same subject from two 
different stand-points, and each referring his students unceasing- 
ly to the other for purposes of illustration. We are not even to 
recognize that degree of difference between them which might be 
suggested by classifying them as two departments. They are a unit 
in themselves and are to be unified in teaching. The philosophic 
remark of Bacon is as true of rhetorical science as any other 
“that the strength of a science lies inthe bond.” These intricate 
and natural bonds we are not to sever, and we are sure that 
when this study is viewed aright, and so handled in schools and 
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colleges, it will be second to no other in the whole curriculum 
either in intellectual profit or ‘pleasure. 

This leads us to remark, in conclusion, that we know of no 
study within the compass of a liberal culture, that has deserved 
so well and fared so badly as the study of Rhetoric, which is due 
to an entire misunderstanding of the department. Defined as 
the Art of Ornamentation, thousands have discarded it who rest 
contented with the subject matter. Defined as a Formal 
Science, and this only, thousands more have betaken them- 
selves to the sciences called material, i. e. of actual being or 
substance. Defined as the Art of Criticism, thousands still 
have abandoned words for things, and this has all been done 
under the supposition that rhetorical science had no relations 
to subject-matter, the material sciences and ideas behind the 
words. Even the teacher of literature often strangely dis- 
severs it from his instructions as not included therein, and 
many a master of the science gives plausibility to this mon- 
strous error by his ignorance of literature and the consequent 
severance of his teaching therefrom. If Rhetoric be a Science, 
it is a science whose principles are based on all that is natural ; 
if a Formal Science, it is a science of the forms of nature; if 
the Art of Expression at all, it is the art of the expression of 
thought, and if it is not Literature itself, it is prerequisite to it, 
inherent in it, and abides therein as its full expression. Thus 
conceived, it will rise at once from the present status as suited 
for juveniles only, to its proper position of dignity before the 
professional and popular mind. “TI hold it to be an error” says 
Bacon “that scholars come too soon and too unripe to logic and 
rhetoric, arts fitter for graduates than novices. For these two 
rightly taken, are the gravest of sciences, being the arts of arts. 
They be the rules and directions how to set forth and dispose 
thatter, and therefore for minds empty and unfraught with mat- 
ter, and which have not gathered that which Cicero calls sylva 
and supellex,—stuff and variety,—these arts are useless.” We 
wish we could succeed in ingrafting upon the national mind this 
Baconian idea, that the basis of Rhetorical Science is “ menial 
stuff;” that there is, as we say of a sterling article in the mar- 
kets, a body to it; that it has content and consistency as well 
as outline. Here we find the point of covfiuence for allacad emic, 
collegiate, and professional — and all our personal capa- 
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bilities as men. When we sit down to the work of composition, 
not only is our rhetoric there with us in its scientific laws and 
literary embodiments, but all our mental acquisitions are there, 
all our culture as scholars and faculties as thinkers are there, 
and more than all, we ourselves are there, in living personality, 
in all the vigor of individual power. The thought within us js 
struggling for delivery. We ourselves are presiding at 
the mysterious birth and all intent upon giving the 
mental product “a combination and a form indeed.” 
We are striving toward the full revelation of  self-con- 
sciousness in written forms—the most difficult and joyous act of 
our mental life—the act of Self Expression. Said the devout 
Schleiermacher: “Could I but once succeed in giving full expres- 
sion to the whole of my being, I should be ready for my depar- 
ture.” Who has not sympathised with the great theologian as 
he has had thoughts “come to the birth, but no power to bring 
them forth,” and yet has felt that in so far as they were delivered, 
life was successful and inexpressibly joyous. Rhetoric is the 
science which treats of the Forms of Self Expression in written 
discourse. It is How to express the What that is in us, or more 
correctly still, How to express the What we are—an act in which 
thousands of earth’s gifted ones have been possessors of a pleas- 
ure definable by no ordinary terms, but in its exquisiteness and 
unmixed purity ranking among the delights which are spiritual, 
and full of the foretastes of celestial bliss. ‘The highest joy” 
says Schiller, “is the freedom of the mind in the living play of 
all its powers.” “No man can have a more vivid conception” 
says Niebuhr, “that authorship is the true essence of life, than 
I have derived from my internal experience.” This is the daily 
province of the faculty of Discourse. We plead not for an Art 
which begins and ends in Ornament only, and thus bears upon 
its very face the evidence of its divorce from Nature ; we plead 
not for a Science of Forms, whose background and underground 
are unsubstantial; not for a system of Rhetoric or content of 
Literature, either of which can survive without the other ; but we 
do plead most earnestly for an Art according to Nature, a Science 
of Form, whose substructure is thought; and for those abstract 
principles called a Science, and those applied principles called a 
Literature, so mutually inter-dependent and organically one, that 
they must ever stand or fall together. Such is the Science in its 
pature and relationship, and such the unity that reigns therein. 
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Art. VII.—RAVAISSON, LACHELIER, AND FOUILLEE; OR, 
THE RECENT SPIRITUALIST PHILOSOPHY OF FRANCE 


From the Freneh of PAUL JANET, in the Revue des deux Mondes, by Prof. JoHN 
W. Mears, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 


About the year 1840, the Eclectic School of Philosophy in France 
underwent a change ; reacting in part against the too negative phil- 
osophy of Scotland (which at thattime tended to Hamilton); and in 
part against the speculative pantheism of the German school 
(which was driven continually to greater and greater extremes by 
the Heglian left), it confined itself within the limits of a wise and 
sound spiritualism, putting itself in the closest possible accord 
with common-sense, and with the beliefs of natural religion. It 
was then that its early title of Eclectic School was dropped, in 
order to assume the name and bear the colors of the spiritual 
school. 

Meanwhile, a new and important event helped to give that 
school a more severely philosophical character, and to furnish it 
a more solid basis, than the somewhat vague principle of Eclec- 
ticism; this was the recovery and publication of the writings of 
Maine de Biran. The fundamental idea of this great thinker 
is that the soul is not only conscious of the phenomena which 
take place within it, but that it has a conciousness of itself con- 
sidered as force ; that is, that it feels in itself a power superior 
to the phenomena and capable of producing them, a power which 
subsists as a unit and ever identical with itself in the variety of 
its effects. In that idea the spiritual school grasped a principle 
which afforded in their view an escape at once from Empiricism 
and from Pantheism—from Empiricism, because consciousness 
comprehends something more than phenomena; from Pantheism, 
because the consciousness of an individual and personal force 
does not seem reconcilable with the unity of substance. Such 
was the idea expressed by M. Felix Ravaisson in an article 
on Hamilton (Revue des deux Mondes, 1st, November, 1840), 
which M. Vacherot developed in a memorable article in the 
Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques. Such is the idea which 
has formed the foundation of philosophical instruction in the 
Normal School from 1840 to our own days. The departure 
from Cousin is marked from the fact that that philosopher, 
while applauding de Biran as “the greatest metaphysician of 
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the century,” shared but slightly in his views. He never ad- 
mitted, for example, the doctrine which was taught by Saisset 
and universally accepted by his disciples in the University, that 
all our metaphysical eae ig substance, unity, identity, 
hardness (except the idea of the absolute), owed their origin to 
consciousness and not to pure reason. As for the dynamism of 
Leibnitz, he mistrusted it greatly, and preferred to it the dual- 
ism of Descartes. Yet faithful as always to his Eclecticism he 
sought a bond of union between them. On this point, too, the 
teaching of Saisset was bolder than that of his master, and he 
was strongly inclined to confound matter with force. 

We have reached the moment when the philosophy of the 
University was about to encounter a double assault, and, 
stricken at once upon the right hanf and upon the left, about 
to sink from view for some years, as often happens in France to 
the temperate and the reasonable cause. In the very bosom of 
the Normal School, hitherto so pacific and so docile, new gen- 
erations, inspired by a new influence, arose to astonish and to 
disturb the spiritualist teaching. M. Taine, when scarcely off 
the college benches, took the attitude of a leader, and embar- 
rassed the severe orthodoxy of his teachers by the harsh and 
biting tone of his criticisms. M. About deployed his Voltairian 
irony, and M. Prevost-Paradol his noble but cold Spinozism. 
Every one followed his own lead ; but all, at least the most dis- 
tinguished, declared themselves rebels against the philosophy 
of Cousin, Jouffroy and Maine de Biran, finding the one too 
theatrical, the other too modest, and the latter too abstract and 
too subtle. Simultaneously, the blind wisdom of the great pol- 
iticians who, according to Plato, never know what they do, sec- 
onded with their best the revolutionary movement by attacking 
free thought in M. Vacherot, and in Amédée Jacques, and by 
affording the prestige of persecution to philosophical rashness. 
Very soon, following the political events of 1852, one of the two 
chairs of the Normal School was suppressed, the fellowship of 
philosophy was abolished, and the instruction was restricted to 
logic. Every attempt to contend against the critical, positivist, 
pantheistic current, which was fast becoming the philosophy of 
the Empire, was disarmed and suppressed in advance. Inde- 
pendent thought went pell-mell into negation or skepticism, so 
effectual were the efforts to give all truth the appearance of con- 
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straint. Any enlightened middle position between faith and 
doubt was discredited and discouraged, and in the interest of 
religion Atheism was implanted. A great lesson, but doubt- 
less forgotten, as are most of the lessons of experience and of 
history, and which it seems likely we must renewedly experience 
in the interest of social order, as that is understood. 

During this season of intellectual wretchedness the phil- 
osophical instruction of the Normal School of course sank into 
insignificance. The section of Philosophy ceased to exist or 
was only a neglected appendix to other studies. Yet even this 
epoch was not absolutely sterile, since it furnished to the Uni- 
versity M. Lachelier, one of the new masters who are the ob- 
ject of this treatise. 

In France the national elasticity is such that reactions, 
though vivid, are not lasting. Hence, as early as 1857, phil- 
osophy had awakened in the Normal School through the youth- 
ful, brilliant, agreeable and stimulating instruction of M. Caro, 
tempered by the more severe and more didactic methods of 
M. Albert Lemoine. Under these two guides, whose qualities 
were so diverse and yet so happily conjoined, the traditions of 
Cousin and of Jouffroy were renewed and rejuvenated. A 
new generation of distinguished teachers was gained by the 
University, and it is from this source that our better professors 
of to-day are derived. In this period, it was still the spiritual- 
ism of Jouffroy and of de Biran which inspired both masters 
and pupils, associated in some cases with the Christian senti- 
ment of that tender and refined shade which the lamented 
Father Gratry lately represented among us. 

It was in 1863, at the time when M. Duruy re-established 
the Department of Philosophy, a service which the friends of 
free thought should never forget, it was then that the phil- 
osophic movement which we are to study originated. It was 
in that department that the new talents appeared which direct 
the philosophical instruction of the Normal School to-day, and 
which are destined to exert a great influence upon the future 
of the philosophy of the University. But to comprehend the 
new movement it is necessary to go back a little upon our 
steps. 

Among the most eminent of the philosophic writers who had 
sustained the lofty initiative of Cousin, there was one who yet 
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held himself at a distance and never reckoned himself as be- 
longing to the Eclectic School; this was the learned and pro- 
found author of the Essai sur la Métaphysique d’ Aristote. That 
work being exclusively historical could scarcely mark its author 
as a leader in philosophy (chef d’école). Some pages of a grand 
character, but rapid and obscure, at the close of the work, 
scarcely gave one a glimpse of the philosophic tendency to 
which the author belonged. Nevertheless, the wind bloweth 
where it listeth. Those few pages sufficed to kindle the spirit 
and the imagination of a young philosopher, M. J. Lachelier, 
who was soon united to his teacher in the most intimate phil- 
osophical intercourse. This teacher was M. Ravaisson, who 
afterwards gave a fuller and richer development of his views in 
his Rapport sur la philosophie du dix-neuvieme Siécle (Report 
upon the Philosophy of the Nineteenth Century), an original 
and powerful work, which excited a lively admiration in the 
younger ranks of the University. In fine, as president of the 
section of philosophy, the position once held by Cousin, he ex- 
ercised naturally and without effort a great influence upon the 
youthful minds who had the courage to subject themselves to 
his peculiar teaching. This influence was of an entirely differ- 
ent nature from that so long exerted by M. Cousin. He stimu- 
lated and controlled ; he enkindled, but he directed. M. Rav- 
aisson has a less direct and less vivid effect; there is no fear 
that his influence would degenerate into supremacy. He acts, 
if I may use the language, like the god of Aristotle, who moves 
everything while remaining tranquil. Such a philosophic gov- 
ernment agrees with the most complete liberty. His disciple, 
M. Lachelier, received his thoughts only to transform and sub- 
tilize them, rendering them at once more precise and more 
rash. Another thinker appearing a little later, who had formed 
himself in strict seclusion, without the slightest reference to 
others, M.Alfred Fouillee, pursued analagous paths, and opposed 
more often than followed the earlier philosophers. 

Truly all this was far more confused than we have put it here. 
There was no school properly speaking ; there was much rather 
&@ common tendency with very decided differences; a general 
spirit rather than definite doctrines ; more of speculative breath, 
of metaphysical liberalism, more of mysticism in sentiment and 
of poetry in expression, and of subtlety and obscurity in the 
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thought. Each of these philosophers has his own thoughts 
which it would be quite difficult to reduce to the same system ; 
yet all are dominated by one common and fundamental maxim, 
namely, that the last analysis must be sought in what is most 
elevated, and not in what is inferior; that the ground of all 
things is spirit, thought, liberty, and not matter, which, spite of 
the cry of the blind senses, is nought but the shade and sem- 
blance of reality. 

We return to M. Ravaisson, as making the point of departure 
for the younger and more recent form of philosophy which we 
propose to study. That philosophy, to say the truth, oftener 
consists of brilliant and profound views, uttered in curt and ab- 
rupt phrases, in a manner at once spirited and reckless, than of 
rigorously defined, closely connected, fully developed doctrines. 
Discussion, analysis, precise limitation of ideas, are here sub- 
ordinated, if not sacrificed, to the synthetic and intuitive method. 
The author sees and affirms, it is for you to see as he does ; yet 
in default of dialectics, the splendor and force of the thought, 
the beauty of the expression, the noble grandeur of the philoso- 
phical feeling overcome and captivate us. One is upon the con- 
fines of all the philosophies without knowing precisely with 
which he at present has todo. Were it not for the close and 
often difficult language of the author, one would be tempted to 
refer such a philosophy to the domain of poetry rather than to 
that of science. One cannot deny to them the mastery of the 
imagination. Clear and exact minds can with difficulty assume 
such a mode of thought and expression, yet they are the first to 
submit to its charm. 

We believe we may say that the whole philosophy of M. 
Ravaisson is dominated by the fundamental distinction bor- 
rowed from Aristotle, of matter and form,—matter correspond- 
ing nearly to that which in the modern schools is called sub- 
stance, and form to that which is called attribute ; except that 
in modern philosophy, substance or substratum seems to be the 
very foundation of reality, and of true being, while with 
Aristotle and with M. Ravaisson, it is in the form, in the es- 
sence, in the attributes of the being, that reality properly so- 
called exists. What matters it that yonder Jupiter Olympus is 
of marble? Its beauty does not consist in that, but in the form 
in which it is clothed, and that form is the figure of a god. 
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Matter then is only the condition, not the ground, of reality, 
The more reality there is in anything, the less there is of matter; 

and in the absolute reality, all matter, that is, all substance, 

must disappear. According to these thoroughly Aristotelian 

views, M. Ravaisson aims to suppress in philosophy the notion 

of substance, that is, of a dead and naked substratum, to which 

the attributes of things must attach themselves as accessories. 

We can well understand the importance of such-a view if it 
were explained, defended and developed. The whole strength 
of materialism, for example, resides in the importance, ex- 
aggerated perhaps, which the notion of substance has enjoyed 
in philosophy. Suppress that notion, and materialism is de- 
prived of all foundation ; but just because this negation of the 
idea of substance is fundamental, one would like to see it es- 
tablished upon clear and firm grounds. On the contrary, it is 
only in passing, in a kind of parenthesis, and by a bold stroke, 
that our philosophy cuts off the idea; expect from it no discus- 
sion on that point. This is not the way of the masters of phil- 
osophy. They prove their positions by right reasons ; they de- 
fend them against objections by clear arguments ; they develop 
their consequences by a fertile analysis. Proof, discussion, 
development, are the three essential conditions of a rigorously 
philosophical method. I admit that before making use of these 
processes, one must be able to think, and the philosophy of M. 
de Ravaisson is nurtured by strong. thoughts; yet these are 
nothing but materials, precious materials, which he does not 
design to fashion, and which he abandons with a happy uncon- 
cern to their uncertain fate. 

In like manner, we may speak of another of our author’s 
ideas, which he borrowed from Aristotle ; namely, the distinction 
between efficient cause and final-cause. He would even go so 
far as to assert that at bottom, efficient causes are nothing else 
than final causes, and that these last are the only causes in 
existence. Important as this doctrine would be if proved, the 
proof is just what is lacking. Once more, I agree that dialectics, 
is not the whole of philosophy, and even that the thinker is 
above the dialectician. But it is necessary to be both. Philo- 
sophy is made up of thoughts and arguments. The arguments 
without the thoughts are “empty,” the thoughts without the 
arguments are “ blind,’—to quote Kant’s celebrated distinction 
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which he applied to the necessary union of concepts and sensa- 
tions. 

We have in the ideas of M. Ravaisson the philosophy of 
Aristotle spiritualized, in some sort, by contact with modern 
philosophy. The general character of this philosophy is to 
place one’s self at the subjective point of view, at the very centre 
of consciousness, in the perception of the Ego. M. Ravaisson 
admits as unquestionable that fundamental thought ; it is in 
the consciousness which the spirit has of itself, that it finds the 
type of all reality. He insists, above all, on that thought of 
Biran, that the soul grasps in it (consciousness) not only its own 
phenomena, but its own being, its causality ; and if one admits 
the notion of substance, its substantiality. He even goes further 
than de Biran; while the latter limits the sphere of conscious- 
ness to our personal activity, and puts usin communication with 
the divine and the absolute only by a sort of mystic illumination, 
M. Ravaisson ventures on the daring but profound idea, that 
the soul in the act of self-consciousness is conscious of the Ab- 
solute. It is God himself whom we feel in us, according to the 
doctrine of the apostle : “in Him we live ;” and nature, as well 
as ourselves, is full of God ; tavta mAnpn Osev aAnpn pvyAs 

Physical and chemical forces, life, instinct, activity, 
love, liberty even, are nothing but successive manifestations of 
that universal spontaneity, whose source is in God. The mate- 
rial is already spiritual, the spiritual is already divine. The 
soul and God are objects of inner experience. They are facts. 
Hence, M. Ravaisson cails his doctrine a positive spiritualism, 
as opposed to what he calls the demi-spiritualism of the Eclectic 
School, from which he declares himself, in a trenchant and 
somewhat haughty tone, to be entirely separated. 

Timid souls may charge these views with too near an ap- 
proach to pantheism ; but we should take care not to be cozened 
out of our philosophy by this spectre of pantheism. When one 
sees nothing but traps around him, he dares neither speak, nor 
think, nor move. Express some doubts, as did Socrates, you 
area skeptic. Yield something to physical science, you are a 
materialist. Attempt to reconcile determinism and liberty, you 
are a fatalist. See God in all things, you are a pantheist. In 
truth, that incessant evoking of bad doctrines is something 
annoying, and is likely to end in giving you a taste for them ; as 
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in politics one may become revolutionary from hearing the 
revolution incessantly and fanatically denounced. 

We may here quote a solid and profound distinction from a 
German philosopher, Krause, between pantheism and what he 
calls panentheism. It is one thing to say God is all, (ev xai 
zav), another to say that all is in God (za@v év Oe). M. 
Ravaisson is accordingly a panentheist; there is no ground for 
calling him a pantheist. It is not here, but on another point 
that we are inclined to quarrel with him. It is for his cool per- 
sistence in cutting off what he calls demi-spiritualism, that is, 
everything pertaining to the Eclectic School. Fora long time in- 
deed the Eclectic School has ceased to exist as such. But there 
remain some free spirits united by a general tone of thought 
without any word of command (mot d’ordre). Those among them 
who most admire and love M. Ravaisson, have been legitimately 
affected in seeing that he would have none of them for disciples. 
Why such separations? Is this a time for forming little sects? 
Is it not putting the interests of a particular philosophy above 
the general interests of spiritualism? For ourselves we have 
always preached conciliation and accommodation, under the flag 
of a large liberty. Whatever have been our own views, and while 
contending as much as any one for philosophical independence, we 
have never been willing to renounce tradition, remembering always 
that we are the heirs of Cousin, of Jouffroy, of Saisset. It is not 
necessary always to start from the beginning. Go forward but 
don’t throw down the ladder. If one creates as many schools 
as there are personal tendencies, every one of us will be a school: 
tot capita, tot doctores. What matters it that one has a third, a 
fourth, a half of spiritualism? He has what he can; and it may 
be just as dangerous to have too much, as not enough. For our- 
selves we go for a large symbol, comprehending all degrees and 
fractions of the spiritualist idea, from the mysticism of Male- 
branche to the empiricism of Locke. ‘‘In the Father's house 
there are many mansions.” That question settled, we are the 
first to recognize that if there is to-day in the French University 
a thinker, to whom fairly belongs the direction of spiritualist 


thought, it is the author of The Report upon Philosophy in the 
Nineteenth Century. 


M. Lachelier is a disciple of M. Ravaisson, but he is an 
emancipated disciple, bolder than his teacher, and of a different 
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temperament. The method, the turn of mind, even the doctrine, 
are all unlike. There is nothing common but a certain general 
direction of the thought, the use of certain formulas, and a final 
analogous tendency. In place of those brilliant electrical flashes, 
encompassed with darkness, which characterize the intuitive and 
bold method of M. Ravaisson, we have, on the contrary, a syste- 
matic and sustained thought, kept up from the first line to the 
last, as in that remarkable work upon the Foundation of Induc- 
tion. The connection is so close that the entire work forms a 
single knot, or rather a succession of knots, one fastened upon 
the other, requiring the same amount of effort to disentangle 
from the first to the very last. Nothing to give the mind rest, 
nothing to conciliate, nothing to throw light. It is scarcely as 
easy reading as a treatise on Algebra, with the difference that the 
algebraic language, being absolutely precise, requires cnly at- 
tention and patience ; whereas the indeterminate signs of the 
language of philosophy darken and weary the thought, unless 
the author constantly comes to one’s aid by defining their mean- 
ing. But this M. Lachelier seldom does. Hence, his book, going 
to the depth of things, imposes upon the mind an excessive fa- 
tigue, which a little consideration on the part of the author 
would have notably diminished. 

This laborious method has its source in a spirit naturally pe- 
netrating and profound, which can be satisfied with nothing com- 
mon, which digs to so great a depth, that one asks, with uneasi- 
ness, if there is indeed any solid ground under its feet. One is 
carried down from stratum to stratum, and knows not whether 
there is a last one. When one believes himself in possession of 
the truth, he finds that it was only an appearance ; that below 
that appearance there is a verity more true, which, after all, is 
itself nothing but an appearance, so that at last when there 
seems to be a pause and a cry: “ Here we are, it is found,” we 
mistrust ourselves, and we say involuntarily that there is noth- 
ing to hinder the malicious enchanter from dissipating this form 
of truth as well as the others, and from leaving us in a bottom- 
less void. Thus while the author in that work strives above all 
to find for science a solid and immovable base, he makes rather 
the impression of a transcendental skepticism, with mysticism as 
the vanishing point of the perspective. Meanwhile the charm of 
the thought is so powerful, that one prefers the risk of that limit- 
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less career through the universe, to the seeming security of g 
routine dogmatism. 

As regards Lachelier’s doctrine, it also seems to be notably 
different from that of his earlier teachers. If one can resume 
the doctrine of M. Ravaisson in the words “ All is spirit,” that of 
M. Lachelier is in substance, “ All is thought,” at least so far as 
regards the object of human knowledge ; for perhaps there is 
a something beyond, which is neither thought nor the object of 
thought. That region aside, the hypothesis adopted by M. La- 
chelier explains the possibility of human knowledge, not by the 
objective laws of nature, so far as they are susceptible of being 
known, but by the subjective laws of our thought so far as it is 
capable of knowing. 

The laws of nature in their Jast expression and their essential 
truth, are nothing but the laws of our own proper thought. But 
these laws are traced back, according to Lachelier, to two that 
are fundamental; the law of efficient causes; and the law of 
final causes. The first constitutes the inflexible determinism of 
nature; it is in virtue of this law that every phenomenon is con- 
tained in a series, the existence of every term of which deter- 
mines that of the next following. According to the second law, 
on the contrary, every phenomenon is comprised in a system, the 
idea of the whole of which determines in advance the existence 
of the parts. These two laws, in the language of Kant and Leib- 
nitz, are the reciprocals of one another ; they are two series in an 
inverse order ; the one descending, the other ascending ; that 
which is cause in the one is effect in the other, and vice versa. 

What is now the foundation of the law of efficient causes? It 
is, that without that law thought would be impossible. The 
fundamental condition of thoughtis unity. I cannot think with- 
out fastening one thought to another ; on what, in turn, rests that 
unity of thought? Upon the unity of the universe itself ; “ for 
the question of knowing how all our sensations unite to form a 
single thought, is the same as that of knowing how all the phe- 
nomena unite to form a single universe.”* Yetthe unity of the 





* It looks as if the author were here entering upon a most manifest vicious cir- 
cle. For after having declared the necessity of explaining the object by the sub- 
ject, nature by thought; he here seeks the explanation of thought in nature, that 
is in the object. Yet the fault is only in seeming, for it is evident that the ques- 
tion here is of an ideal universe, which only exists so far as it is thought. Theau- 
thor however makes no effort to prevent confusion. 
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universe itself is not possible except on condition of forming a 
necessary series, such that every given phenomenon is connected 
strictly with a preceding one. Without such a connection there 
would be no unity of the universe, no unity of thought and con- 
sequently no thought. Such a connection is simply the law of 
causality. Finally, whence comes that inflexible series of phe- 
nomena, and why cannot we think the one without having pre- 
viously thought the other? May it not be that these two exist- 
ences are, strictly speaking, nothing but two distinct phases 
(momenta) of a single object which prolongs its existence by trans- 
forming itself from the first into the second phase» May not all 
phenomema be but one and the same phenomenon, at once one 
and several, the continuity of which is ever reconciling itself 
with change? This phenomenon is movement. All phenomena 
are then movements, or rather a single movement, which pro- 
ceeds as far as possible in the same direction and at the same 
rate, whatever may be the laws of the transformations. Here 
the author admits, in all its breadth, the principle of the Carte- 
sian mechanism. And he follows that principle to the last de- 
gree, not only in the inorganic world, but also in the world of 
organized and living creatures. He admits that such a concep- 
tion, if conclusive, would be a kind of idealistic materialism. But 
it must uot be forgotten that we have in it only one of the laws 
of our being, the law of efficient causes, and that we have still to 
explain that of final causes. 

Withovt that law of final causes, says M. Lachelier, we should 
be without guarantee, not only for the conservation of living 
things, but for that of brute bodies in their determinate forms ; 
since these bodies are composed of corpuscules or atoms which 
always form the same combinations, a fact by no means involved 
in the general laws of motion. These small bodies compose 
systems of motion which the laws of mechanism would by them- 
selves have no tendency either to conserve or to destroy. ‘The 
world of Epicurus” says the author, “before the concourse of 
the atoms gives us only the feeblest idea of the degree of dis- 
solution to which the universe would in a moment be reduced, in 
virtue of its own mechanism: we still represent to ourselveS 
cubes and spheres tumbling into the void, but we do not picture 
to ourselves the infinitesimally fine dust without figure, without 
color, without any property appreciable by any sense whatever. 
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Such an hypothesis appears monstrous to us, and we think there 
will always remain a certain harmony, at all events, among the 
elements of the universe ; but whence should we know it, if we 
did not recognize that that harmony is as it were the highest 
interest of nature, and that the causes whence it seems to result, 
necessarily, are nothing but the means wisely arrange to estab- 
lish it.” The law of final causes is hence as nee@ful to the under- 
standing of nature, as that of efficient causes. 

What is the ground of that second law? As before, the author 
here makes use of the necessity of unity in thought: but this is 
unity of another sort. The first is a superficial and external 
unity. Whatin factis motion? It is nothing more than the 
possibility of passing without interruption from place to place 
in space and time. That is an empty unity, devoid of intrinsic 
reality. (A thought which rests wholly upon the mechanica} 
unity of nature, slips along the surface of things without reach- 
ing the things themselves. Not attaining reality, it lacks reality 
jn itself and is but the empty form of a thought.) We must 
therefore find a means of rendering the thought real, and the 
reality intelligible, which will be by substituting for the purely 
external unity of the universal mechanism, the internal and or- 
ganic unity of a systematic harmony. Without that principle 
thought could still exist, ‘but that purely abstract existence 
would be a condition of evanescence and of death.” The law 
of final causes gives life to thought while giving it to nature. 

Once in possession of this principle, our idealist philosophy 
seeks to restore, in succession, all the truths which it had ab- 
stracted in itsearlier stages. It is thus that it grasps, or believes 
that it grasps again, the objectivity of nature, the principle of 
force, of activity, of spontaneity, of liberty ; that it raises itself 
to the human soul, the spirituality of which it maintains, at its 
point of view. In a word, if the principle of efficient cause 
conducts to a sort of idealistic materialism, the principal of final 
causes brings us to “ spiritual realism.” 

Nor is this the last word of philosophy; it is only its second 
stage, which still summons us to to a third ; “this second philos- 
ophy, says the author in concluding, in subordinating mechan- 
ism to final cause, prepares us to subordinate final cause to 4 
higher principle, and to overpass by an act of faith the limits of 
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thought, at the same moment with those of nature.” We 
are thus on the threshold of the third world, so mysteriously an- 
nounced, when the author pauses. He has wished simply to ex- 
plain the possibility of Knowledge, but he gives us to under- 
stand that above Knowledge there is something else, namely 
morality and religion. Are we then to infer that philosophy 
cannot reach so far, and that its whole office is to prepare 
thought for self annihilation, so that it is all, at first, only to be 
the more completely nothing at the end? This we cannot affirm, 
since the author has vouchsafed us no account of this new world, 
which he merely opens to us without caring to enter it. 

We cannot allow to the subtle author of the Fondement de 
lInduction (Ground of Induction), that “all is thought,” unless 
we understand the word in a sense so broad and so vague that 
it signifies exactly the reverse of that we have been accustomed 
to understand by it. At least, it would be necessary to dis- 
tinguish an objective thought from the subjective,—and that ob- 
jective thought so far as it manifests itself in the form of exten- 
sion we call matter, and the subjective thought so far as it 
manifests itself to itself by consciousness we call mind ; 
and we distinguish them in as much as the first always 
appears to us in a condition of dispersion and plurality, 
and has its unity only outside of itself in the mind which 
thinks it; while the mind, characterized by consciousness, 
appears to us in a permanent state of concentration, and finds 
its unity in itself. To be mind is to be one; to be matter is to 
be many. So, the distinction of matter and mind must needs 
subsist, far as one may push his system of identity. Itis the 
same with the individual and the whole. The individual per- 
sonality cannot comprehend itself without a principle of distinc- 
tion, which limits it, and circumscribes it in the universal unity. 
Plurality of substances cannot explain the unity of the one; the 
unity of substance cannot explain the plurality of the Egos. 
Thus the primitive unity, called God, has permitted to emanate 
from it secondary unities called souls, who distinguish them- 
selves, on the one hand, from the Supreme Cause, by the con- 
sciousness of their individuality on the other hand, from the 
co-existent pluralities called bodies, by the consciousness of 
their unity. If that is demi-spiritualism, we are demi-spiritua- 
lists. For us, on the contrary, it is the true middle path, and 
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everything which goes beyond it is, in our eyes, an ultra-spirit- 
ualism, which may at any instant be transformed into its con- 
trary. 


M. Alfred Fouillée, colleague of Lachelier; at the upper 
Normal Schoo!, and sharing with him the direction of our philos- 
ophic teaching, is a young writer, who in a little time has attain. 
ed a foremost rank, by. two works of diverse character, yet 
equally remarkable, one historical, the other speculative. They 
are, La philosophie de Platon, and La Liberté et le Déterminisme,* 
M. Fouillee’s talent is of another sort from that of Lachelier, nor 
does his teaching present the same characteristics. The one, as 
we have seen, is, strictly speaking, an idealist, the other belongs 
rather to spiritualism properly so called. The one is more con- 
densed, more systematic, more exclusive. The other is richer, 
more copious, more ingenious in details, more psychological, 
and thus of a more open and conciliatory spirit. The one is 
inclined to interpret all ideas in the sense of his own thought, 
the other seeks to bring them by degrees into his own intellectual 
range. M. Lachelier perhaps has more power, M. Fouillée more 
breadth. Each one has a strong imagination, but the one re- 
stricts himself, the other goes at large. Both of them are 
obscure ; the one by his brevity, the other by his diffuseness. 
And how often, in spite of all their differences, they have this 
in common ; an excessive strictness, degenerating into subtlety, 
in regard to the origin of knowledge; and at the close, a tendency 
to absorb philosophy in an act of faith. Theirs is a refined 
spiritualism, of which knowledge is but the envelope, morality 
and religion being the ground. 

We have resumed M. Lachelier’s philosophy in the formula 
“all is thought” ; we may as fairly sum up that of M. Fouillée 
in the words “all is liberty.” Such at least appears to be the 
tendency of his last work, for in his work on the Philosophy of 
Plato, he seems to have taken intelligence rather than will for 
his principle. The law of cause itself was but an illustration of 
the principle of sufficient reason. But in his most recent work 
the will seems to take the place of intelligence. The law of 
cause, instead of being a mere consequence, has become a prin- 
ciple ; the idea is subordinate to liberty. 


* This latter treatise has already been described in the Revue des deux Mondes 
for August Ist, by M. Caro. 
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And it would seem that this predominance of the will over the 
intellect, has become characteristic of several recent philoso- 
phies ; M. Fouillée is in the line of current thought. This, for 
example, is the doctrine of M. Secretan, of Lansanne, a thinker 
of genuine worth and originality, whom we may appropriately 
cite at this point, since his Philosophie de la Inberté, a work little 
known hitherto in France, is beginning to exert an influence 
upon our philosophically inclined youth. According to M. 
Secrétan, the essence of Deity is absolute liberty, and all his 
attributes are but different names of that liberty. Bold as it is, 
the philosophy of M. Secretan adheres to Christianity, and is 
deeply religious in its character. Altogether different is another 
philosophy, although resting upon the same principles, the 
pessimist and misanthropic system of Schopenhauer. Intelli- 
gence is subordinate to will; this is the only thing-in-itself ; in- 
telligence is only a mode of its manifestation. This doctrine of 
the will connects with the second philosophy of Schelling, which 
he intended to be the positive part of his system, the first 
forming the abstract and negative. To this thought also, M. 
Ravaisson seems to incline in his Rapport. If we comprehend 
the book of M Fouillee, this is also the final word of his philos- 
ophy, for as we have said, he makes intellect proceed from will, 
and considers this as an absolute act, not determined, but de- 
mining, which consequently commands the motives, instead of 
being guided by them. 

We should be disposed to put higher than is ordinarily done 
the place and power of the will. If, for example, we consider 
not human but divine liberty, we can but admit that the philos- 
ophy of the schools for the most part allows a very insig- 
nificant part to that liberty in the creative act. It has nothing 
to do but servilely execute a model all complete which the ab- 
solute intelligence has eternally borne in itself. Where would 
be the omnipotence of an act so inferior? It is incessantly re- 
peated that God made the world out of nothing, as if that were 
a great marvel. What matters it of what the world was made? 
It is the idea of the world that is the miracle, not the material of 
which it is made. Is the creating of marble a greater work than 
creating the statue? Such is ever the error of materialists who 
believe matter to be more important than form. 


We disavow, the maxim of the schools, that God created 
44 
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‘‘ existences, but not essences.” Admit with Plato that the es. 
sences of created things existed from eternity, and that God did 
nothing but produce externally that preconceived world, that 
photograph in advance; join with him under the name of “ ideal” 
such a world, or if you choose an infinity of worlds, with which 
He has dwelt without having willed it ; and as Spinoza objected 
to Leibnitz, and Fénelon to Malebranche, it is to subject deity 
to fate. It is a kind of ideal pantheism which subordinates 
God to the world, because the image of the world is necessary 
to his existence. 

Without doubt, truth cannot be the object of a free act of 
God or of any power in the world. Without doubt, a triangle 
being given, it is necessary that the three angles should always 
be equal to two right angles ; but why must a triangle be given ? 
This is the question. A triangle is a group of three lines ar- 
ranged in a certain manner ; yet is that group necessary, eternal, 
absolute, self-existing? Is there not required a previous activity, 
a productive power, in order to bring the three lines together, in 
such a manner that they intersect each other? We distinguish 
among human artists, those that copy and those that create. 
Can the divine activity only copy and not create? To create is 
to invent. Invention is an act of will and of power, not solely of 
intelligence. The divine model itself, the paradigm of Plato, 
that which he calls the avrc0@wor, the animal in itself, is then 
itself the work of the divine will. It is, if one prefers, begotten, but 
not created. It is the first born of God, tpwrorox0s, mpwrtoyé- 
vns. This it is perhaps which is meant by the great mystery of 
Christian theology, the relationship of the Father and the Son. 

Meanwhile, as far as we may push this creative activity and 
this power of liberty, we cannot go to the extreme of sacrificing 
intellect without confounding everything. One may admit that 
liberty created the idea of the world, but not that it created the 
idea of God. Absolute will cannot be before absolute idea, and 
in general, the will cannot, without ceasing to be itself, be inde- 
pendent of intelligence. These may be, must be, co-essential, 
co-eternal, identical in essence ; but they cannot absorb each 
other, without destroying themselves and becoming the opposites 
of what they are. What do we mean by will? Rational 
activity, appetitus rationalis, say the scholastics; ope&s peta 
Aoyou, says Aristotle. Reason is then an essential element of 
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the will. Bossuet classes it with the intellectual operations. 
“J wish nothing,” said he, “save for some reason.” If then 
you cut off reason, what have you? A blind power which is no 
more will, than its opposite. One may call it so, if he pleases, 
for names are free ; but one can just as well call it force, in- 
stinct, necessity ; it is a nondescript, which resembles the 
human will, to quote Spinoza, “‘ as much as the dog (Canis), in 
the constellations, resembles the dog, the animal that barks.” 

Proof of the indeterminate nature of this principle of absolute 
will is found in the utterly opposite consequences which can be 
derived from it. M. Secrétan, for example, comprising in his 
philosophy the religious tendencies of his own nature, arrives at 
a Christian optimism, which, while giving the largest place to 
evil, finds in redemption the final triumph of the good. On the 
other haud, the philosopher of Frankfort (Schopenhauer) 
nourished in the philosophy of the eighteenth century, ends 
in pessimism, and while equally positing the principle of ab- 
solute liberty, he thinks that that blind and indifferent principle 
can produce “ only the worst of possible worlds.” In one word, 
either we deprive absolute liberty of every attribute, and the 
residue is a blind force, independent alike to good or to evil ; or, 
under the name of will, you mean an active, living and wise 
power; and we have got back to the threefold division of the 
common system of philosophy, and it is simply a delusion to 
believe that one has discovered a new principle: 

M. Fouillée seems to us to oscillate perpetually between these 
two philosophies. On the one hand he says; “ Liberty is the 
Absolute ;” it is “the supreme independence ;” it is again, that 
from which everything depends and which depends upon no- 
thing. Yet how can such an absolute, which determines every- 
thing without itself being determined, “ which is what it is be- 
cause it is it,’ be distinguished from the ancient fatwm; which 
the author combats, with Leibnitz at the opening of his book, 
but the notion of which he says, blends with that of absolute 
liberty? On the other hand, he says that that absolute ought 
to be represented “under the active form of the spirit, as a 
living personal being which determines itself by thought, by 
desire, and by action, and which is entirely in the action.” 
Thus the absolute liberty, being at once thought, desire, and 
action, is indistinguishable from the three general faculties of 
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the soul. At one time, the author with an indefatigable Spirit 
of investigation seeking a last event, which he never finds, tells 
us that in all doctrines there is a residuum, a “ je ne sais quoi,” 
and that this residuum is liberty itself, which is “ neither de- 
termined nor undetermined, but determining,” thus placing 
power and will beneath everything; and again, fearing as he 
‘may the vagueness of such a thought, he refers liberty to 
love, to goodness, to sacrifice, to disinterestedness ; what 
should I say? to all the virtues. “ Liberty,” he says, “is 
justice, charity, religion ;” it is, moreover, “ equality and frater- 
nity.” In one word, it is everything. Can we recommend such 
a source of confusion as a principle of thought ? 

Without doubt there is a last residuum at the foundation of 
all things—a last term where everything must become one; 
without doubt, above everything we can know or name, even 
above everything which we can represent by remote analogy, 
there remains an unknown, which the Gnostics in their mystical 
language eloquently called “the abyss of silence,” which 
Christian Theology calis the Father, which we may call, if we 
wish, the Absolute, liberty, will, and the like. Only believe not 
that by all those names you represent distinct ideas. There is a 
limit beyond which human thought and human language cannot 
reach in fact or in representation. Philosophy is powerless to 
express the inexpressible, to define the indefinable. Music 
seems to be the only language which can put us in communica- 
tion with the Infinite. Here is perhaps the secret of the in- 
effable emotions which a Beethoven produces in each soul, as 
we listen to his immortal symphonies, or the unknown authors 
of our sacred chants. But here, too, Philosophy: expires ; for 
she has not at her disposition any but the language of man, 
which limits and defines ; that which transcends that limit be- 
longs to the domain of poetry and religion. 

If the metaphysical conclusions of M. Fouillee appear to us 
to err by lack of clearness, which is perhaps to be ascribed to 
the nature of the subject rather than to himself, we would 
praise, on the contrary, the beautiful psychological analyses, 
really novel and worthy an admission into the science, by 
which he shows us the soul mounting by the different steps of 
the idea, of desire, and of love, to freedom. We can do no more 
than indicate the ingenious, eloquent and brilliant development 
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which the author has given to his thoughts. The chief peculi- 
arity of M. Fouillée’s talent is copiousness. Ideas spring to 
existence under his pen with amazing fertility, nevertheless 
this richness is not without its dangers. To develop is not al- 
ways to eclaircise. We have already given examples ef the 
tendency to drown all ideas, one in the other, which is the 
stumbling block in the way of this brilliant talent. He has some- 
thing of that obscurity which characterises the Quietist writers, 
which arises from an excess of imagination, united to an excess 
of analysis. It is to be greatly desired that an intellect so 
noble, giving so great hope to solid and sound learning, may be 
led to exercise self-denial in the midst of so great riches, to put 
severe restrictions on his thoughts, and to renounce the attempt 
to say too much—to say all. 

Obscurity, subtility and refinement are the faults of the new 
school ; it redeems them by the power, the depth and the rich- 
ness of its thought. We owe it thanks for having restored to 
Philosophy a highly scientific character, and for not recoiling 
before difficulties. It should not be too shy of simple ideas, nor 
yield up received ideas too readily. Profundity is a good thing ; 
yet there may be such a degree of it that one no longer knows 
what he is saying. One may contend in regard to the orthodoxy 
of this or that formula, but we cannot question the moral and 
religious elevation of the three philosophers whose ideas we 
have been expounding. As philosophers they are to blame for 
giving too much to synthesis, for putting the whole into every- 
thing. There are two problems in philosophy : to analyze and to 
combine. The other spiritualism analyzed too much, and 
neglected the intermediate links; the new spiritualism com- 
bives too much, and suffers differences and oppositions to 
escape it. Itis the business of the critic always to contradict 
and to require of you exactly the opposite of what you are do- 
ing. Analyze, I ask you to combine—combine, and I require 
you to analyze. If it were not so, it would be because phil- 
osophy had uttered its last word. Alas! we have not yet 
reached that. 
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Art. VIIL—THE FUTURE OF PHILOLOGY. 


By Professor F. A. Marcu, LL.D., Lafayette College, President of the American 
Philological Asseciation. 


The last year has been one of wide activity in original work 
upon language, though it has produced no book which is yet 
seen to mark a new era. 

Perhaps no facts have occurred more significant than these 
three :—Pott’s great lexicon of Roots has been completed; an 
English Dialect society has been formed under the direction of 
Mr. Skeat and the inspiration of Mr. Ellis; and a grammar has 
been published of the speech of the primitive population of 
Babylonia, which is claimed to be a representative of the parent 
speech of the so-called Turanian or Scythian family of languages, 
and to be likely to play the same part in reducing those lan- 
guages to order which the Sanskrit has done in the Indo-Euro- 
pean family. 

These three facts may be taken as representative of a great 
change that is taking place in the current of linguistic activity. 
The study of the ancient literary monuments of the Indo-Euro- 
pean speeches has heretofore been the great work of compara- 
tive philology ; but it is now giving place to the study of living 
dialects on the one hand, and of the relics of the ancestors of 
barbaric tribes on the other. The more sober western leaders 
of the new generation are trying to ground the laws of language 
in physiological necessities and the facts of living dialects; the 
more adventurous, who seek to solve the wider problems of phi- 
lology and turn to the east for light, are leaving the familiar 
fields of the Indo-Europeans and looking to strange and puzzling 
speeches to find new worlds to conquer. 

Tt will suggest the extent of the study of dialects to mention 
a few of the essays of the year. The English Dialect society 
is vigorously at work collecting all the living varieties of Eng- 
lish speech and asking our aid. With it should be put A. J. 
Ellis’ work on The English Dialects in Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, forming part of his great work on Early English Pronun- 
ciation; J. A. H. Murray’s Dialect of the Southern Counties of 
Scotland, C. C. Robinson on The Yorkshire Dialects, Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte on The English Dialects, and Sweet on 
Danish Pronunciation in the Philological Society’s Transac- 
tions ; John Winkler’s General Netherland and Frisian Dialecti- 
con, a thousand solid Dutch pages on the continental Low Ger- 
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man dialects ; Tobler on The Aspirates and Tenues in the Dia- 
lects of Switzerland, an excellent paper in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift ; 
Halevy on The Dialect of the Jews of Abyssinia; the Abbe 
Martin on The Chief Aramaic Dialects; Dr. Bleek on Grimm’s 
Law in South Africa ; Dr. Carter Blake on The Dialects of Nic- 
aragua; Mr. Thomas on The French of the West Indian Ne- 
groes, especially at Trinidad ; Professor Hartt on The Language 
of the Amazons, and, most nitelilie of all in its kind, Professor 
Trumbull’s Notes on Forty Versions of the Lord’s Prayer in the 
Algonkin, in the Transactions of the American-Philological As- 
sociation. The greater part of this work on dialects is done with 
scientific caution and is in full accord with the best scholarship 
of the old school. 

In phonology we have Mr. Ellis’ work; and the invention by 
Mr. W. H. Barlow of an instrument called a logograph, by which 
the comparative force and duration of the sounds made in speak- 
ing is registered. 

Of the more adventurous work we may mention besides the 
Primeval Babylonish Grammar of M. Lenormant already refer- 
red to, a comparison of it with Modern Finnish dialects by 
Lagus; Mr. Isaac Taylor’s book on the Etruscan, trying to show 
that to be Finnish or at least Turanian; essays of F. Delitsch 
and of J: Grill on The Relation Between the Roots of the Semi- 
tic and Indo-European Speeches ; J. Edkins on The Relation of 
the Chinese to the European Roots. 

There has also been good work done in the old fields. In the 
Celtie speeches especially we have a number of new under- 
takings of considerable interest. Chevalier Nigra’s essay on the 
Irish manuscrit of St. Gall, and the work of Ascoli on the an- 
cient Irish glosses of Milan, and many articles in the Revue 
Celtique are worthy of note; while the publication of a volume 
of essays in English on Celtic subjects by Whitley Stokes and 
the introduction of Celtic comparisons into the fourth edition 
of Curtius’s Grundziige show the firm and familiar establishment 
of Celtic studies in England and Germany. This year is marked 
in Scandinavia by the Icelandic Millenial, and the comple- 
tion of Cleasby’s Icelandic Dictionary. The early English 
Text Society also has celebrated with rejoicings and pride the 
tenth year of its labors, and has finished the Texts of Pierce 
Plowman and given us a new volume of most welcome Anglo- 
Saxon Homilies. Then there is the establishment of the New 
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“Shakspere” Society and the commencement of scientific and 
other linguistic examinations of Shakespeare’s plays, all going 
on with enthusiasm apparently. 

They are interested in England also, as in this country, in re- 
forming the school pronunciation of Latin and Greek, so as to 
make it like that of the ancient Romans and Athenians, but its 
promoters seem to be in unreasonable haste, and speak despond- 
ingly of the real progress of the year toward the new standard. 
The advanced studies of women in connection with the univer- 
sity examinations seem to be a decided success, and their per- 
manent establishment and use already accepted in England. 

The triumphs of the modern Science of Language are among 
the most illustrious which man has achieved. The brilliant 
succession of discoveries, which established the Indo-European 
family of languages, and traced the outlines of its history to a 
period earlier than tradition had reached, may well be compared 
with the discoveries of astronomy and geology. The construc- 
tion of arace earlier than history, is vastly more fascinating 
than that of an order of mastodons. When the philologist 
reasons out from language the existence of an unknown prim- 
eval race, and tells their habit, their animals, their food, their 
organization, their laws, their religion, their views of the rights 
of women, and makes out dictionaries and grammars for them, 
this conquest and mastery of time, space and mind fills the im- 
agination to the full. It is natural that philologists should 
have been chiefly interested in the past, and occupied with its 
interpretation. All sciences begin with the remote where ab- 
straction has. been made for them by nature and a few great 
facts have attained unmistakable prominence. The future of 
philology will doubtless be much occupied with the study of the 
past. Many generations of quiet workers are needed to occupy 
the ground which has already been overrun, and adventurous 
spirits will never rest while there are varieties of speech not 
brought to unity, or an age unexplored between them and the 
first family of man. 

Students of old books and records can hardly help thinking of 
language as primarily a record, a monument; but it is really a 
great living power, and its present and future are of the first 
importance. The highest praise of a branch of knowledge is 
that it is fruitful. We should seek truth, says Bacon, for genera- 
tion, for fruit and comfort. What then can philology do for the 
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future? What forces can she supply for improving the estate 
of man? Let me talk for a while in answer to these questions. 
In the first place a scientific knowledge of language may be and 
should be the means of improving language itself. When there is 
talk of improving language, the first thing that a man who uses 
the English language thinks of is spelling. It is of no use to try to 
characterize with fitting epithets and adequate terms of objurga- 
tion the monstrous spelling of the English language. If we knew 
all the words in Webster’s unabridged dictionary, and all besides 
that Dr. Fitzedward Hall has found or made, they would hardly 
make a suitable impression in these days of exaggeration. 
Spelling is often thought of as child’s work and of little seri- 
ous moment, but it is by no means so. The time lost by itis a 
large part of the whole school-time of the mass of men, and with 
a large majority of those who are said to read, and who can 
read if you give them time, it is a fatal bar through life to that 
easy and intelligent reading which every one ought to have at 
command, Count the hours which each man wastes in learn- 
ing to read at school, the hours which he wastes through life 
from the hindrance to easy reading, the hours wasted at school 
in learning to spell, the hours spent through life in keeping up 
and perfecting this knowledge of spelling, in consulting diction- 
aries, a work that never ends, the hours that he spends in writing 
silent letters ; and multiply this time by the number of persons 
who speak English, and we shall have a total of millions of years 
wasted by each generation. The cost of printing the silent let- 
ters of the English language is to be counted by millions of dol- 
lars for each generation. Who has not heard the groans of 
Germans or Frenchmen trying to learn how our words sound, or 
read the petitions of the Japanese? And yet literary amateurs 
fall in love with these squintings and lispings. Their favorite old 
English editions extend the charms of their fair white paper, 
clear and graceful type, broad margins, and comely trusty bind- 
ing, to the spelling which is used in them, and these old forms 
of the words have an aroma like the old leather of the binding, 
more delightful than wine. They try to defend them by plead- 
ing their advantage in the study of etymology. Buta change- 
less orthography destroys the material for etymological study, 
and written records are valuable to the philologist just in pro- 


portion as they are accurate records of speech as spoken from 
year to year. 
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If we come to scientific gains from the adoption of a uniform 
alphabet for all languages, they are still more striking. To 
many persons, learning a new alphabet is more work than learn- 
ing the meaning of the words and common forms of syntax in a 
new language. Large numbers of boys at our high schools who 
study Greek but do not go to college, spend more time on the 
Greek alphabet than in all other study of Greek. More time is 
spent in our theological seminaries in learning the Hebrew 
characters than in all other study of the Hebrew language. 
Leave out three or four scholars, and half the time spent on 
Sanskrit in this country has been given to the alphabet. And 
when we look at the pioneers in linguistic research we find them 
more delayed by want of uniform and reliable writing than by 
all other causes. We have in mind the students of dialects in 
England and Germany, and the comparative linguists at work 
among the speeches outside of the Indo-European family. The 
records of dialectic pronunciation made by persons used to our 
spelling, and sent to the scholars who are collecting them, are 
completely unintelligible, like the accounts of meteors sent to 
astronomers, which describe them as being as large as a barrel, 
or a hogshead, or a plate. The sounds of extinct English dia- 
lects found in old records are, like Sir Thomas Brown’s questions 
about the name which Achilles assumed when hid among the 
women, or the song which the Syrens sang to Ulysses, capable of 
a wide solution. Ellis finds the caleulus of algebraic impossi- 
bilities simpler than that of the varied writing of dialects. 
Congresses of philologists have been held for this reform with 
little gain, but beyond all doubt it will by and by be accom- 
plished. Year by year the power of combined action is better 
understood and more easily attained. Perhaps our American 
Philological Association, as a great popular organization of lin- 
guistic scholarship, may rapidly attain an influence which may 
give it powers of reform as yet unsuspected. We have some- 
times thought a special league among our scholars might be 
formed for this end, in which one by one might be pledged to 
particular efforts for reform, and so large a number be brought 
together finally, as to overbear popular inertia and prejudice, 
and introduce reformed books in the schools. Then publishers 
would be found to print all the books needed, and more. It 
would be no small gain from such a movement that it would con- 
sign to scholars and book-worms a large mass of old books, and 
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give the new generation a manageable selection of choice authors, 
and perlfaps produce a newera of creative energy, in working 
over the old material into new forms. Something good would be 
sure to come from such a struggle for life. 

We must also look after pasigraphy. The telegraph operators 
who send messages between countries speaking different lan- 
guages are agreeing on signs, each to stand for all words of the 
same sense in all the languages with which they have to do, just 
as Arabic figures do over so large a part of the world; anda 
kind of universal written language for the telegraph will soon 
grow up, to the astonishment of the world, and the encourage- 
ment of linguists in times succeeding to attempt a universal vocal 
language. 

Another class of changes which may be made in language, re- 
lates to the structure of words. Speech was not made, it grows. 
And like other things that grow, it needs making for man’s use. 
The world is made for man only so far as it is made by man, and 
indeed not half so far as that. | When it is said that language 
grows, it means that it has not been put together under the 
direction of reason and reflective purpose, but is the result of 
social necessities acting under the laws of association. Sounds 
have become the signs of things and so turned into words be- 
cause they were associated with the things, perhaps by mere 
accident. Words run together and form compounds on the 
ground of any striking associations, which may have reason in 
them or may not. Favorite combinations of words always run 
to illogical and unreasonable extremes. It was a great gain to 
our speech to use the dative sign fo with the infinitive when it is 
really in the dative case, but now that the crafty preposition has 
fair hold of the verb, it sticks to it everywhere to the dismay 
of the parsers, who cannot see what a preposition can be doing 
with subject or predicate nominative of asentence. The old 
transitive verbs began to use have to denote complete action, 
changing I have a book bought into 1 have bought a book. Tt wasa 
great gain. But it was no sooner established than it began to 
be used with intransitive verbs, and now the upstart he has 
gone has driven out the old he is gone, in defiance of all analysis. 
Old forms which are in very frequent use or have some alliter- 
ation or other rhythmical jingle or cadence, are held in memory 
and repeated long after like forms have become obsolete in other 
combinations. 
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Speech, as it grows, follows other laws than reason, and comes 
out like other things that grow, like uncodified common law, or 
fashionable habits, or wild trees, full of all sorts of knots and 
gnarls, twists in the branches, broken boughs, and when it gets 
to be great and old, with rotten places in the bole as big as a 
house. It is one of the strangest facts about these growths 
which grow with men—the products of natural associations— 
that their defects and strangenesses turn to be centres of inter- 
est. “There is no excellent beauty,” says Bacon, “ that hath 
not some strangeness in the proportion.” The wounds of the 
oyster are nuclei for pearls. In idioms, for example, a combi- 
nation of words means something different from what the 
meanings of the words, when used singly, would naturally give. 
The strangeness fixes the attention, fastens the phrase in the 
memory, makes it spring up with special promptness and vivid- 
ness. Hnergy is concentrated upon it; it accumulates moving 
associations ; its force develops like that of a Darwinian organ- 
ism. The great singer was not so far wrong who made it her 
rule to render any passage which she did not understand with 
special effusion. The poets love these nuclei of mysterious 
throngs of associations—these ganglions of nervous energy 
and expression—and historical critics like them, too, as curious 
growths of the old time, just as antiquaries admire old china 
which it requires some special dexterity to use. And they 
sneer at the schoolmaster or grammar-maker who applies 
common-sense to the expression and condemns it. They say, 
“ Vox populi, voe Dei” —God makes speech, schoolmasters mar 
it. But this is stupid sneering. God makes schoolmasters, 
and even the makers of school grammars, as well as inverte- 
brate animals. Their work is his work. The last and best 
work of the Divine energy is wrought out through the reason 
of man. No genuine action of reason is wholly blind or void. 
And ignorant as many of the grammar men have been, and 
are, there never was one who wrote a book that did not in 
some degree improve the speech. We extend a cordial greet- 
ing to the thousandth or ten thousandth new English grammar 
that is made by areal enthusiastic parser and analyzer who 
has something of his own to tell. Locke’s famous man, who put 
out his eyes to use a telescope, has just as much sense as 
those who close the eyes of reason on the logic of speech and 
try to talk by intuition. 
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It is not to be supposed that language has been heretofore 
left wholly to the laws of association, and grown to its present 
forms of power and beauty, unaided by reason. On the contrary, 
the best efforts of minds of the highest creative power have 
been used to improve it. 

The reason of man, shaping the shows of things to the forms 
of the mind, acts by working over facts according to the laws 
of use, beauty, right, and truth. It is strange that the shaping 
of things according to the intuition of beauty should be so 
early and pervading an employment of the reason. But we 
find that it runs side by side with the appetites in the earlier 
forms of being, so that Darwin has given it a place beside the 
desire for life, among the formal causes of the development of 
the lower animals and of plants. Certain it is that one of the 
earliest and most vigorous employments of man’s higher 
faculties was the shaping of higber forms of speech under the 
guidance of the idea of the beautiful. Who can guess to what 
degree the first beamings and breathings of love may have 
modulated the cadences of the earliest speech? Whenever 
deeds are done, or to be done, which exalt the faculties of 
large numbers of men, the creative power, genius, always the 
slave of beauty, works upon language. The poet, the orator, 
arouses to heroic acts, or records inspiring achievements, in 
forms of speech which take the impress of his highest facul- 
ties. The happiest forms of the popular dialect, which had 
grown up by association, are deliberately selected and com- 
bined into a speech more perspicuous, more regular, more 
vigorous, and more harmonious than had been before known. 
Successful compositions of this kind are preserved and make 
part of the education of the noble and cultivated. They 
accumulate and are imitated from generation to generation till 
the time comes for Homeric poems and a classic speech, for 
Demosthenes, for Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Bacon. From 
generation to generation, each great poct and orator labors to 
make his native speech more beautiful. Sound and thought 
are early identified in speech. From a series of separate signs 
of objects, disjunct, fragmentary, several, like the finger signs 
of deaf mutes, the language in which sound and sense have 
become fused, runs and flows, as Plutarch says of Homer’s 
verses ; it adds the powers of music to those of sensible signs 
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and of the vatural language of the emotions, and becomes 
capable of large combinations reflecting and expressing with 
strange perfection the most complex states of mind and 
heart. 

Language, as defined in many of our grammars and dictiona- 
ries—i. e. as a number of conventional sounds for signs of things 
—is an abstraction. Such definitions are well enough. The 
matter is complex and difficult, and to cut language off from the 
past by a definition, and to cut it-out from the forces of which it is 
a part, is easy, and makes all simple apparently for a while. But 
in the real use of the voice for communication, the conventional 
element is added to the natural significance of the emotional 
tones, and to these is added further the power of harmonious 
combination and of accumulated associations. So that often 
very little of the power exerted by the voice of the orator is ex- 
plicable by looking out in a dictionary the meanings of the 
words he uses. 

Heretofore the masters of language have been workers in liter- 
ature—that is, in language as shaped by the esthetic faculty— 
the poets, the orators, the prose poets, like Plato or Bunyan, 
whose speech is most carefully wrought to harmony. Nor is it 
to be believed that this cultivation will ever cease. Greater 
masters of melody than Homer, or Shakespeare, or Tennyson, 
will yet arise to grace and harmonize the language of the 
future. 

But there is something better than beauty—truth. To our 
highest moods simple statement is better than modulation ; pure 
sun-light, dry light, better than colored windows. Newton, fresh 
from the shore of that great ocean where he picked the pebbles 
that so take the imagination of our school-boys, wondered, 
Emerson says, what the Earl of Pembroke found to admire in 
stone dolls. 

But when we examine language in its relations to the pursuit 
of truth and the expression of it, we find ampler room for pro- 
gress. The identification of thought and speech which was so 
favorable to the poet and orator, is a grievous hindrance in the 
pursuit of truth. It was long before philosophers distinguished 
thought as thought, from thought in expression. The ablest oi 
the early Greek philosophers seem to readers of our day to be 
discussing the meaning of Greek words more than the subjects 
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which they affect to discourse upon. There are indeed some 
philosophers and linguists even now who identify thought and 
speech, and hold that men can think only in vocables. But the 
Greek geometry proved an effectual means of enforcing on those 
who invented in it the difference between pure thought and 
Greek expression of it, and there have never since been wanting 
philosophers who have distinguished thoughts from words, 
and there have been many eminent philosophers who have 
studied the mutual influence of language and _ thonght. 
The apothegms of Bacon on the influence of language on 
thought and discussions of tho subject in Locke and else- 
where are familiar. 

A moment’s thought will show any one that the qualities 
which he notices in objects are for the most part determined for 
him by language. Qualities which are named and talked about 
are those which arrest attention. Our classification of objects is 
thus determined for us by our speech; and our easy thought 
about all the relations and causes of facts is guided in the same 
way. But objects have been named and qualities noticed and 
grouped very much as they chance to affect men, very little ac- 
cording to their essential nature and scientific value; and the 
combinations of words have also been made according to the 
laws of association acting for the most part between the words, 
not according to the real relations between the objects. Hence 
itis a prime trait of an original thinker that he is able to think 
without the common vocables, that he breaks fairly out of the 
meshes of common speech, and examines the qualities of 
objects at first hand, and groups and compares them by 
direct observations and natural signs of his own making. 
This is all wrong. It is an insurmountable hindrance to 
any considerable advance of common men to have to con- 
struct language for themselves. It is a prodigious gain to 
the greatest thinkers to have a scientific language ready 
for their use. Newton put as much strength into the in- 
vention of the language of fluxions as would serve now to 
solve the problem of the three bodies, and it was so cumbrous 
after all, that it cannot be used. All common objects of thought 
should be named by their essential qualities, with sets of names 
systematically framed to indicate by their forms their scientific 
relations. The history of the sciences clearly indicates how great 
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an aid such a language would be to the powers of man. The 
modern sciences of analytical mathematics depend essentially on 
their notation. If the facts and relations which are expressed 
in their equations were written out in popular language, no one 
could grasp and handle them. The great advances in botany 
and all the sciences of classification have been rendered possible 
by improved nomenclature. So it is with chemistry. These 
sciences have, in fact, languages of their own. We speak of 
“Silliman’s Journal” as printed in English, but a man who 
knows no other language than the popular English language 
which grows, can read Japanese more easily than an essay in 
that Journal on a topic of chemistry, or the discussion of a phy- 
sical fact in the language of quaternions. 

The attempts of Leibnitz, Bishop Wilkins, and others, to 
create a scientific language for the whole body of thought, were 
futile. They were premature. It is not difficult now to see how 
language will be gradually made to approach this condition. 
The workers in each science will improve the language of their 
own sphere, name the objects which fall in it, and obtain nota- 
tion for their familiar processes of judgment and reasoning. 
Then no one can read anything worth reading at first hand, 
without learning these technicalities, and then the technicalities 
will be drawn into the popular speech and displace the oid 
names and forms. In bringing about this end special students 
of language may help in two ways at least. One is by giving 
aid to students in other sciences in the invention of their techni- 
cal terms, so as to draw them near the popular speech in those 
qualities which are valuable in the popular speech, simplicity, 
brevity, harmony, natural and truthful relations in sound and 
sense to the roots of speech. The improvement of scientific 
speech thus far has been'made under compulsion for the most 
part by persons caring little, perhaps knowing little, of the ra- 
tional laws of language ; and has spawned a myriad of linguis- 
tic monstrosities that cannot live in the mouths of Chris- 
tian, Pagan, or Jew. Then again the philologists can give aid 
by recognizing in their conversation and writings this kind of 
change in language as real progress. We are apt to like sim- 
plicity, grace and literary associations—an Anglo-Saxon style, 
we say—and condemn and ridicule these barbaric Greek and 
Roman prodigies. Even our grammarians sometimes try to 
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teach grammar and the science of language without using any 
technical terms. These attempts miscarry. The talk is pleasant 
often to those who understand the subject, and sometimes de- 
ludes those who do not understand it into a belief that they do ; 
but it really conveys no exact ideas. What should be done is 
to make the technical terms grateful to the cultivated literary 
sense, and welcome them as we do a happy revival of a word 
in Chaucer, or a cunning grace of novel application in Tennyson 
or Emerson. To illustrate further: the common formation of 
an Indo-European word is by combining one root syllable with 
a number of affixes. The root syllable denotes some single 
prominent quality of the object ; the prefixes and suffixes mark 
its various relations. The languages of the Aborigines of 
America on the other hand designate objects by many qualities 
or descriptive traits. They do not abstract but accumulate 
clusters of qualities, weaving many words into one, by selecting 
a syllable from each—a polysynthetic, incorporative process. 
In the technical designations of objects in modern science it is 
found necessary to combine many adjectives. The full name of 
a plant or a chemical compound, or a quantity in mathematics, 
is often as long as that of a Spanish princess, or a Welshman 
with full pédigree. Some condensation is needed for popular 
use, and there have always been occasional examples of polysyn- 
thetic words. The lawyers in many cf their writs and processes 
have formed such words from the Latin of the old documents: 
fifa, from fieri facias ; ca-sa, from capias ad satisfaciendum, and 
the like. So in the natural sciences. In chloroform, the chlor 
stands for terchloride, the o for of, they say, and the form for 
formyle. Sir W. R. Hamilton in the technical names of quanti- 
ties in quaternions, makes up words from single letters. In cis 9, 
¢c represents cosine, and 7 plus s, imaginary ante sign of theta. 
Mr. A. J. Ellis had this last year a new mathematical method 
to announce, and he was compelled to invent a new terminology 
for it. He is a great phonologist as well as an ingenious mathe- 
matician, and he naturally wished to make his new terminology 
brief, unambiguous, euphonic and suggestive. The common 
structure of our speech was too much for him. It was some 
time, he says, before he could reconcile his philological preju- 
dices to the necessities of the case; but he finally made up his 


mind that the science of the nineteenth century is not to be 
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bound by the rude habits of compounding words which grew up 
among the old Aryans, who in pre-historic times originated the 
mother of our European tongues, and that modern science must 
fall back on the North American Indians. He has accordingly 
brought out his new calculus with a set of names which are 
easily pronounced and scientifically adjusted to each other, and 
at the same time as full of solid meaning as the best word which 
Dr. Trumbull knows in Algonkin or Choctaw. 

Improvements in the form of language need no special con- 
trivance to make them of use toman. Language is a function 
of man. Improved Janguage is improved thought, and that 
implies improved mind and improved man. But besides this 
direct gain there are some particular departments in which the 
advance of linguistic knowledge will exert other influences, 
One of these is education. The study of language and litera- 
ture must always be a main part of education. Each genera- 
tion and each person has to begin at the beginning, and acquire 
his own knowledge and develop his own character. The ad- 
vantage of the Englishman over the Zulu is in having means 
provided by which he is enabled rapidly to think the thoughts 
and feel the emotions and recognize the ideals of a countless 
succession of the greatest and best of the men who have lived 
before him. This means is language. It is an indispensable 
requisite to noble culture. Solitary gymnastic of the faculties 
is no substitute for it. 

Truth and goodness are the food of wisdom, and the stores 
of all heroic annals are not too much for the nourishment of 
any single soul. The study of what the great and good of 
former ages have thought, and felt, and done ; the entering into 
their thoughts and the repeating of them in new experience by 
the study of their words, must always be the main part of the 
training of youth. The study of other things, of plants, and 
animals, and minerals, and structures, will vary with the vary- 
ing needs and fashions of each generation and each country. 
This statement about individuals, perhaps, becomes more im- 
pressive when made about whole generations and nations. 

Mankind do not advance by regular progress, but at inter- 
vals a bracing and elevating energy pervades a people and 
leaves its record in the literature of a single generation. But 
the next generation has to be kindled afresh and raised to these 
heights anew, or literature will droop and language will decay. 
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The study of the linguistic monuments of the stern and in- 
spired period is the natural means of kindling the like euerg 
inthe new. Without the spirit to rethink the old truth, bar- 
barism will come on apace, and if no response can be awakened 
te high ideals and generous enthusiasm, we lapse into moral 
idiocy in the midst of intellectual progress. 

We do not anticipate any essential change in the purposes 
and methods of linguistic study. 

There will, of course, be changes of detail in the method and 
in the authors with whom youth will be made most familiar. 
Some changes which have taken place since the modern science 
of language has grown up, seem to be significant. As to the 
method of study, attention is given more to the meaning and less 
to the memorizing of forms. In the selection of authors and 
passages, those which have valuable fact in them, or exhibit 
characteristic traits of the author, or his country, or his time, 
have taken the place of the pretty love songs and sentimental 
descriptions which we used to have so much of. Science, in 
short, the love of truth, guides the choice rather than esthetic 
considerations. 

We have also learned that there are other tongues besides 
those of Homer and Virgil, and that if we wish to train noblo 
modern men, they must know noble modern thought. The 
speech of Shakespeare and Milton is no longer despised or 
neglected. We find time to read the thoughts of Germans and 
Frenchmen, and some of us, even of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, 
the venerable Bede and Alfred, justly called the Great, and 
others of that heroic race and time. Nor are Confucius or 
Buddha neglected. Classes in Chinese and Sanskrit are recit- 
ing at our universities. Our modern science of language accepts 
as its material the speeches of all mankind. 

If these standards be well set, if truth is more beautiful than 
beauty, if power is more graceful than grace, if those books are 
the most valuable records which phototype the most important 
events in the history of man, if those books are the highest 
educational powers which contain the noblest delineations of 
the noblest characters, there would seem to be one class of 
authors who have not been used to the full. I mean the early 
Christian writers in Greek and Latin. Itis the great fact of 
history that the sensualism of Rome and Greece, the best side 
of which Horace has so well sung, gave place to self-abnoga- 
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ton, to heroism, to a virtue which rejoiced in pain and suffer. 
ing for love of truth. To read the expression of this new 
character, when that expression was action, and a man put his 
life and death on each word, is high reading. 

The Latin hymns, too, have the right ring. There is no 
original poetry in the heathen Latin verses. The cultivation of 
the so-called classic age was but superficial. The meters were 
imported from Greece and rehearsed to please the Greeklings, 
The repetition of these Greek prettinesses never roused the 
Roman. His character was stern, hard and fierce. His mind 
was bent on empire. Death did not daunt him. To suffer and 
and die with rejoicing for truth suited men of the blood of Reg- 
ulus and Curtius, and roused their faculties at last to the height 
of song. The love of Christ melted them. They burst the 
shackles of the Greek meters, and shook off the stiffness of the 
Latin syntax, and sang the early Christian hymns. It is strange 
that our children should spend years on the faint Homeric 
echoes of Virgil, and commit to memory the graceful epicurean- 
ism of Horace, and never see the Dies [rw. There is no ode of 
Horace, nor any other ode of a heathen Roman, that on the 
ground of its power, its harmony, its influence, its fame, has a 
hundredth part of its claim to the careful study of our 
scholars. 

A peculiarly depressing tone and quality has for a long time 
been plain in the literature of England. The verses of Tenny- 
son wail over the vanished life and heroes of the old time. 
There is a dying fail in the exquisite cadences of Morris. The 
Earthly Paradise is an Egyptian feast, with a death’s head by 
every flower. The lesser artists have the same pitch. LEvery- 
where is death in life, a halo hovering around decay. One can- 
not examine one of their text-books of literature without feel- 
ing the contrast with the exultant lyrics and orations on which 
our American youth have heretofore been reared. But the 
shadow is beginning to fall across our literature. We, tov, are 
to ride with death mounted behind us. If there is any cure 
for this canker it may, perhaps, be found in familiarity with a 
generation who could rejoice in death, and with the thoughts 

and feelings which inspired them. 

Finally, with the advance of the science of language, we may 
expect a considerable change in the methods of psychology and 
the philosophy of history. The linguists have heretofore been 
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quiet followers of the current philosophy of their time. Horne 
Tooke was guided by the philosophy of Locke. He wanted to | 
reduce all words and parts of words to signs of sensations. The 
German followers of Kant are for treating words under their 
categories of thought, the relations of space, time, cause, and 
the like. Tho Hegelians are for setting all forth as polar pairs ; 
roots are notional or pronominal, pronouns subjective and ob- 
jective, adverbs and prepositions develop in polar pairs in each 
direction of space and time. And now we have Darwinism and 
the struggle for life in language. 

But as the facts of language accumulate, and special students 
work upon them, they are found to have unmistakable laws of 
their own, which would not have been anticipated by the reason- 
ings of the current philosophy. Then these facts and laws of 
language are seen to be facts and laws of mind and of the 
history of man, and they overthrow all theories which conflict 
with them. 

Psychology is thus compelled to recognize history and growth, 
and it changes from an abstract discussion of supposed con- 
stant faculties, to the ordering of the facts in successive genera- 
tions, and finding the laws of their succession and development. 

The intuition of right as applied to the order of the world is 
trained and developed by the same studies. The ignorant man’s 
cosmos is little like the real one, and the scientific study of the 
real one by the aid of language brings out the truth in the 
clearest light. Such studies as these are the honor of the race, 
and enlarge the vision and wisdom of man, and they dilate the 
imagination more than all other uses of his powers. The ex- 
altation of the faculties of man through the development of 
his intuition of space by the study of the astral systems is in- 
deed wonderful, and no less wonderful is that produced by the 
use of the intuition of time in the study of geologic periods. 
But they are matched and overmatched by the growth and train- 
ing of the intuition of right by the study of man in history. 
Vigorous as is the appeal of the starry heavens to oar highest 
faculties, the idea of right seen as a controlling force and law in 
the development and organization of the human race is still 
more imposing and inspiring. 

Mind is the highest object we know. Discoveries about it are 
the most important and most fascinating discoveries. In truth, 
space fascinates us because it is the sensorium of the universal 
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reason, time because it is the movement of the universal 
rational energy. There is nothing great in the world but 
mind 





ART. IX.—AMERICAN COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 


Since the venerable clergy of Connecticut assembled, in 1700, 
to found Yale College, laid their forty folios upon a table, each 
saying, “I give these books for the founding of a college in this 
colony,” the shelves of American college libraries have been 
stored with theology avd sacred learning in far larger propor- 
tion than with other literature and science. An examination of 
the catalogue of Harvard College library, printed in 1830, when 
it contained at least fifty thousand volumes, shows that more 
than a tenth of the titles described theological works. Judging 
from the systematic index, one would think the proportion to be 
a fifth. Few other colleges have been able to print their library 
catalogues ; but those of Brown University, and Bowdoin College, 
exhibit the same general truth. At Princeton the proportion is 
one-sixth. Such facts are explained by the original design of 
our early colleges, to rear a Christian ministry for the country; 
and they indicate, of course, the larger ratio which theological 
studies once bore to the whole culture of mankind. We who live 
in the new world of thought and acquisition, have need of other 
nutriment ; and he who should feed on this alone, would be as 
unfit for the intercourse of present life, as the geologic fauna for 
the present condition of the earth. College libraries remind us 
too strongly yet of that ancient time ; they have not a due pro- 
portion of the new learning, literature and science. In the 
Bowdoin catalogue, (1873), the titles of books written by authors 
whose names begin with A, fill 35 pages,and are in number say 525. 
Of these, only 116 are on subjects not theological, or were print- 
ed within this century. The whole catalogue has 742 pages, and 
about 11,200 titles. If the proportion throughout be the same 
the whole number of books not antiquated, and not religious, is 
only 2,436; a small supply for the actual wants of a college. A 
similar examination of the Providence catalogue, indicates that 
about a quarter of the whole is theological or ancient. Old 
books are charming to the bibliophile ; but college students need 
something else than curiosities, or even profound erudition. 
Learning flourished before our time, but science is mainly of 
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recent growth. It is in scientific books of a high character that 
the destitution is greatest, and it is probably because of this 
high character, and the attendant cost. Often, the best are in 
French or German, and of commensurate price. These would 
often be shunned by the student, from the difficulty of reading 
them; but this should not deter the professors. Such books 
are the means by which the instructor gains and keeps his fit- 
ness for his place; and the supply of such should be equal to his 
wants. The reputation of the college, and the interest of the 
student, demand it. But in the existing state of American 
college libraries, the difficulty of procuring them amounts almost 
to a prohibition, and often imposes on the ill-appointed professor 
the cruel neccessity of paying with his own money for the in- 
struments with which he is to effect his pupils’ good. Teachers 
and students are thus threatened with atrophy, and the genera- 
tions which pass through college during the period of poverty, 
may always retain the dwarf proportions which naturally pro- 
ceed from insufficient aliment in youth. 

In the pubiic library of the city of Boston are preserved the 
manuscripts of Nathaniel Bowditch, whose name was the pride 
of mathematical science in youthful America. Among these, in 
twenty-one volumes, quarto and folio, is his Common-place book, 
consisting in great part of whole mathematical treatises, which 
he was too poor to buy, and therefore copied out with his own 
hand. But this was at the end of thelast century and at the begin- 
ning of this. Is not America now too rich to let “ penury repress 
the noble rage ” of her scientific sons ? 

College libraries are often rich in books which students do not 
want, and poor in books which students need. The library of 
the College of New Jersey has the first three polyglots of the 
Scriptures, twenty-four volumes folio, glorious monuments of 
learning; but college students have no occasion for them. It 
possesses the Annales Ecclesiastici of Baronius, in thirteen vol- 
umes folio ; and the publications of the Record Commission of 
Great Britain, eighty-four folios of crabbed, abbreviated, bar- 
barous Latinity, coming down from the middle ages. In a cen- 
tury, probably they would not be consulted a hundred times. 
Fifty years ago, in setting up an academy in Maine, Martin 
Chemnitz’ Examen concilii tridentini, was given to help edu- 
cate frontier children. Oftentimes also, the literary and scientific 
possessions of a library have become antiqu ted, and therefore 
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useless or unattractive. This is manifested by the slender at- 
tendance of borrowers when the library is open, by the propor- 
tion of those who enter and take nothing away, and by the 
small ratio of the loansin a year, or even in a college generation, 
to the whole mass of the library. By all these indications it 
appears that our college libraries are of little use to the students, 
much as they need and wish for help. It is a misnomer to call 
such a collection a library. The disappointment it produces is 
suited to discourage and disgust the inquirer. It is a mockery 
of curiosity and research. Students are entitled to complain 
that the books they find in such libraries are inferior to the 
very text-books they are using, instead of conducting to higher 
levels of science. They find themselves everywhere met by walls 
and ditches, forbidding advance in the directions indisated in 
the lecture-room, or the manual of the class. In justice it must 
be said of those who resort to college libraries, that they are 
truly in earnest; the books they borrow are of a superior sort, 
intended for study, and not for recreation. Oftentimes all the 
scanty stock of good books pertaining to a subject prescribed to 
a class, or a society, will be seized by the first comers ; the rest 
can only appeal to the courtesy of the fortunate, or wait till per- 
haps the hour of interest, or of distinction, has gone by. Con- 
sidering the procession of alert and ambitious minds yearly 
passing through our colleges, and that the necessities arising 
from occasion and from character are continually changing, the 
supply of books should be large, varied, and often recruited. 
Properly regarded, a library is a dictionary, in which all words 
should be inserted, certainly the newest, that each may be found 
as occasion requires. We know what to think of him who has no 
dictionary, or who never opens it, or who is content with a scanty 
manual. He is, and must remain, in a rank like that of the bar- 
barous tribes or stolid peasants, whose whole dialect consists of . 
a few hundred words. How differently we think of him who 
owns and continually consults lexicons of all languages, diction- 
aries of all sciences, encyclopedias of the largest capacity. 
Such is the apparatus found in the reading-room of the British 
Museum; found also in part in every great newspaper office—one 
of the best universities in the world. It may not be wise indeed, 
for a young man to “ take all knowledge for his province,” since 
no mind can contain all that is known by all. But any person 
may at some time have occasion for any variety of knowledge » 
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and, for a great body of students the supply should be varied 
and ample. 

Aside from the study of text-books prescribed by authority, one 
of the most precious parts of a man’s education in college, is that 
which he gives himself, by following the bent of his own nature in 
a course of reading. A judicious parentmay well hesitate at re- 
stricting the reading of his children (exceptin the case of frivolous 
or mischievous books), or at prescribing a course of reading for 
them. The natural appetite of a healthy mind, like those of the 
inferior animals, may be relied on to produce good results, if left 
to itsnormal impulse. College requisitions therefore, in the form 
of tasks imposed, ought not to be multiplied so far that the stu- 
dent shall have no time to gratify the passion he may feel for 
voluntary acquisition. It may well be questioned whether the 
knowledge to which a man of himself inclines, is not worth more 
than what he acquires because heisbidden. In the latter he may 
have to row against wind and tide; in the former, the force of 
his nature seconds his exertions; the difference in progress, 
therefore, will be measured by twice the force of the stream. Books 
which suit him, and time to read them, are the demand of his 
nature. For want of liberty of choice in childhood and in college 
life, early tastes are often blighted, or kept in check, till the hard 
necessity of working for bread, and a removal from the neigh- 
borhood of books, have made it impossible to develop them. 

The choice of books for libraries should therefore be guided 
by consummate discretion, ever keeping in mind the various tastes 
of men. The personal preference of the librarian should be re- 
strained by the severest conscientiousness. Most libraries have 
grown to be what they are, under the control of capricious 
causes. In great measure, they are the bequest of professional 
men, unloading their shelves when they die. But law, medicine, 
and theology are not suitable studies for college students. A 
sytematic regard to what constitutes a good education, ought to 
guide every selection. What a young man needs first to 
know, is more of that which he has already acquired in part. 
His earliest reading in college should supplement his pre- 
vious knowledge. Some men have a passion for books of travel, 
acquainting them with all parts of the planet. They would follow 
Ulysses to the cities of many people, and know their mind. It 
is argonautism without peril or fatigue. It is a foundation for 
liberalism of thought and feeling. The “Description of the 
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Earth,” as learned in books of travel, especially in European coun- 
tries, is a necessary preparation for a creditable reception in 
society. Not to know Europe is not to understand the papers, or be 
able to judge of what they say. So many persons born abroad are 
among our adopted citizens, and so many of our own people now 
go abroad every year, that he who cannot follow must read books 
of travel, or stand at a mortifying disadvantage. Such books, 
well chosen, on every important country of Europe, the library 
should provide, and the student will gladly read. 

Other men have an equal appetite for history. Thev are 
ashamed not to know who lived on this planet before them, 
and what they did. By every means should these inborn 
passions be fostered. It is the duty of every college to 
provide largely for a knowledge especially of American his- 
tory. Our nation is to the full as unique in modern times 
as Israel was in ancient. God’s providence has made use 
of each as a lighthouse for the world. Perpetuating the knowl- 
edge of that providence is one means of perpetuating the bless- 
ings which distinguish us above all other people. On the back 
of his colossal statue of Washington, standing before the Ame- 
rican capitol, Greenough chiselled these words: “ Simulachrum 
istud, in magnum libertatis exemplum, nec sine ipsa duraturum, 
faciebat Horatius Greenough.” Whatever the truth of the in- 
scription as it stands, it is certainly true that American institu- 
tions endure on condition of the continued knowledge of Ameri- 
can history and principles among us. If the robust and 
comely hero of this western Israel forgets his parentage 
and his history, “then shall he become weak, and be as 
another man.” It is the imperative duty of American col- 
leges to make known the history of our republic and of 
our fathers. But, it is not enough to know it in the gross, and 
in manuals; it must be known also in particulars, and in origi- 
nal sources. How shall we be sure that Bancroft has given us 
the true history of our revolution, unless we have the contem- 
porary narratives? Our history is the history of principles dis- 
covered, defended and maintained ; we learn the principles, in 
learning what it cost to establish them. Within the present 
century, every considerable nation of Europe has been reprint- 
ing its old historians, and bringing to light its medieval records. 
Our government leaves such enterprises to local historical socie- 
ties. American colleges should help to cultivate, diffuse and 
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impress this knowledge. Yet there is no college library except 
that of Harvard, which has a satisfactory collection of such books; 
nor probably any in which may be found the original authors quoted 
by Irving, Prescott, and Parkman for their histories of French 
and Spanish America. Original editions, indeed, of contempo- 
rary narratives are now too costly for purchase by any but the 
wealthy. But the reprints of colonial and state histories and 
other local narratives, ought to be secured ; for without these we 
miss the true position and original coloring employed to repre- 
sent the career and institutions of our fathers. Our own history 
thus examined, becomes, moreover, “the fore-school’”’ to all his- 
torical research ; and in it the student may learn to weigh evi- 
dence, and believe none but contemporaries. If this were the 
sole result of such inquiries, it would be an ample reward. 

A form of history peculiarly attractive to the young, and very 
effective in its influence over them, is biography. When the 
excellence which they have admired from afar is brought near 
in the record of its daily life, and when the steps by which it was 
attained are made visible, the hope of imitating if not of equal- 
ing it is awakened, and a mighty stimulus applied. How great 
the influence of Edwards’ Biographies of self-taught men, and 
Craik’s “ Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties.” 

** Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make owz lives sublime.” 
This is the most nutricious fertilizer we can lay on the hot-bed 
of student life. 

A still larger class have a natural bent toward the sciences of 
observation in respect to organic forms. College libraries are 
commonly ill-provided with books of natural science. The suc- 
cessful investigation of nature made within this century is pro- 
digious. The whole mass of books in the world has received a 
sudden increase, like that which followed the invention of print- 
ing. The scientific press is prolific as nature herself. The sub- 
division of topics, the number of monograms, and the amount of 
discovery, are enormous. The new disclosure of powers in na- 
ture, or of infinite variety in her forms, has roused man to un- 
wonted exertion, and seemed to endow him with penetration 
above his own. But, on the shelves of some colleges, a mere 
twilight of information, proceeding from a few elementary books, 
is all that answers to this broad illumination. Students of such 
colleges must remain children in science, incapable of indepen- 
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dent views or of original inquiry. Every department of natural 
science deserves an alcove of books, and a museum of specimens, 

It is not necessary to plead here that American colleges 
be supplied with the means of classical instruction, or of linguistic 
inquiry ; for these claims have been always allowed; and in these 
departments, college shelves are most likely to be creditably fur- 
nished. What may be most needed is the addition of the new 
to the old. 

Money is often wasted in libraries in the purchase of inferior 
literature. Why should any be bought or read, except the best? 
Considered as a means of education the perusal of inferior au- 
thors is worse than waste. Those who fixed the curriculum of 
classical study, chose the noblest models. They set us to read- 
ing Virgil and Cicero, Livy and Tacitus. They selected for us ex- 
tracts from Homer, Herodotus, Xenophon and Thucydides ; from 
the greatest tragedians and orators, critics and philosophers. They 
have not given us the Augustan history because it is interesting ; 
Callimachus, or the Greek novelists, because they are attractive. 
Nothing but the best, was the principle of their selection. And 
why should we read a hundred volumes of British poets, many 
of them insipid as lymph, instead of fixing our attention on the 
ten who deserve it? The misfortune of youthful indiscriminate 
reading is not only that it wastes time, but enfeebles the taste, 
Until there are professorships of poetry and history, of criticism 
and oratory, let librarians keep the door against all but the 
highest and strongest writers. 

But there ought to be these professorships of literature. Why 
not, as well as of science? What nobler lessons can b¢ learned at 
college than those which history, for instance, is inspired to 
teach? History is a book of charts by which statesmen sail; 
he who does not study it may steer his country upon rocks. 
There ought to be lectures on the age of Lord Bacon, lighting 
up the twilight of Tudor misrule, and helping us better to know 
why our fathers came here. There ought to be professorships 
of Shakespearean literature, charged to set forth the grandeur 
of his philosophy, the subtle gradations of his comparative 
psychology, and the strong simplicity of his phrase. There 
ought to be lectures on the prose works of Milton, teaching 
from them the principles of political science, and bringing young 
men acquainted with his indignant eloquence. To most men, 
Milton is only a poet whom they must read once in their lives. 
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Young men should be taught to know him as the prophet 
of freedom. . By fixing their attention on such authors as 
these we should extinguish their wish for inferior reading, 
and we should raise the standard of all their own thought 
and expression. Every college library should have all the 
good editions of our highest writers, and all the best critics 
and historians of their works and period. It is no matter if 
it have little more. Let inferior authors and curiosities of 
literature be sought for in great public libraries, where, as in 
some stately necropolis, their lifeless remains are embalmed. 

But, glorious as English literature is, we are not entitled to 
extol it unless we have studied what elsewhere exists. Its ap- 
propriate rank can be decided only by a comparison with the 
literatures of the continent. The masterpieces, therefore, of 
foreign literature, both originals and translations, should be pro- 
vided for every college. The intimate knowledge of Dante and 
the high national writers of Europe is the common ground on 
which all scholars stand, and he who has it not finds no admis- 
sion among them. Yet there are American colleges of no mean 
rank, in whose libraries Dante is not found; and how many of 
the three hundred editions of Petrarch are to be found? How 
much do most men know of Cervantes and Lope de Vega? How 
many understood Tyndall’s recent allusion to Giordano Bruno ? 
The languages of the south of Europe are besides so easy, so im- 
portant, and so diffused, that he is not an educated man who is 
not acquainted with them. To know English literature alone is 
to be a mere provincial in all the capitals of Europe; and to 
read and speak English alone, is to be neglected and undervalued 
wherever one goes. Every ambitious young man will learn these 
languages and literatures as a means of culture, and of access 
to opportunities. Considering the amount of foreign history, 
literature and science, which has not been and will not be trans- 
lated into English, perhaps the fifth part of a college library 
should be in continental tongues. 

If now, we compare these requisitions with the existing state 
of college libraries among us, we shall find reason enough for 
regret and for exertion. It is the constant experience, we have 
said, of students asking for books of a higher sort, or (when re- 
quired to write essays) seeking stimulants for thought, to find 
that the books they want are not in the college library. Such 
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famine is intolerable. Let it no more be said of American 


students, 
** Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with she stores of time did ne’er unroll.” 


Where a great library exists, college advantages seem to 
‘be multiplied, as by the turning of a kaleidoscope. The 

most recondite allusion may be searched out and under- 
stood. Opportunities for instruction are not limited by 
the abilities or acquisitions of the local professors; for 
the great masters of thought in other lands, or who have 
ever lived among men, may be the daily associates of the 
student. Example is the great stimulant for young men; let 
them have the best. A man is never safe from provincialism 
and narrowness of mind but by free intercourse with books. In 
libraries we may hear the debates which go on in the high 
parliament of the world, and the discussion of opinions pro-. . 
nounced in tke lecture rooms which we frequent. The best way to 
become an independent thinker is to hear all sides and judge 
for one’s self. Very difficult is it not to follow too closely the 
guidance of a superior teacher, if we hear no other voice. It 
is true that universal reading may prove a drench to an undis- 
cerning mind. But an instructor’s province is to suggest caution, 
while pointing out the advantage of induction from a wide circle 
of opinions. 

Many American colleges possess a scanty library fund, suf- 
ficient to purchase. a few volumes, or a few hundred volumes 
every year. Such gifts deserve grateful remembrance, and they 
may suffice to procure the best of what is annually produced. 
In time, it is thought, they will secure a good library. Impos- 
sible! They are inadequate to fill the chasm which divides 
these libraries as they ‘are, from repositories containing the 
best which former ages have produced. Nothiug less than a 
great gift, made for this special end, can purchase that, and so 
ensure for all the future what the college needs for its highest 
usefulness. Supposing it were true that present meagre funds 
would give in fifty years what is needed now, who could be will- 
ing to condemn twelve generations of students to low diet, and 
intellectual decrepitude resulting from it ? 

How bitter is the thought that youth comes but once, and 
that if advantages for instruction are not supplied at this period,, 


‘* All the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 
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How painful the idea that the past poverty of America has 
entailed on almost sixty thousand of her educated sons, 
intellectual inferiority to what they might have been. Once 
settled in life, the ordinary student cannot buy for himself 
a great library, nor in nine cases out of ten will he be located 
near one. His college is the alma mater, from whose breast, 
while he remains in her arms, he has a right to ask the supply 
of his intellectual thirst. Her heart may well break if she sees 
her children famish through her poverty. We live in atime when 
millions are freely given to foster the interests of learning in 
our Jand. Let us not lavish them all in buildings. Europe spends 
her wealth in libraries, museums, and galleries. Foreign univer- 
sities are not conspicuous for their edifices, but for their vast 
collections of books. What a sinking of heart does a librarian 
feel on comparing their stores to ours! Or even in exploring 
many a city book-store! Books are the life-blood of a literary 
institutioi. They may be of more value than all the rest. 
They speak to successive generations while time endures. He 
who founds a library lays the surest claims to the gratitude of 
millions. Happy the millionaire who shall endow ten college 
libraries with a hundred thousand dollars each. Literature shall 
remember him and perpetuate his name. When some greater 
Dante shall mark out the circles of the sky for the benefactors 
of mankind, he will marshal such men to their place, in the 
same guarter, but in far higher station, than those who erected 
fountains in fainting cities, or excavated reservoirs in torrid 
provinces of the East. 





Art. X.—NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


CoMPARATIVE REQUIREMENTS FOR EFFECTIVE PREACHING IN THE HOME 
AND FOREIGN FIELDS. 


We have before called the attention of our readers to the Jadian Evan- 
gelical Review, the first number of which appeared in July, 1873. The first 
article in it is by the Rev. Theodore Wynkoop, who left a flourishing 
pastorate, and much else that lends a charm to life, to become a mission- 
ary in India. It is on “The Training of Native Preachers.” The sub- 
stance of this article was once in our hands, and we intended to publish 
it, but in some unaccountable way the manuscript was mislaid, and has 
not been found. After showing the absolute necessity of raising up native 
preachers to secure and carry on the work begun by missionaries from 
abroad, he lays down some principles in regard to the training and cul- 
ture they need, which are quite worthy to be signalized: first, because 
they are equally, if possible, more applicable to training for the pulpit 
here ; and nexi, because they show the superlative folly of sending men 
to evangelize the heathen, who are destitute of the gifts and training 
requisite for success at home. He says: / 

1. “It should be based upon the study of the Vernacular languages. 
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At home a theological training presupposes some degree of literary cul- 
ture. This cannot be assumed in India. Many of our men, who are 
best fitted by nature and grace for their work, have had no previous liter- 
ary training. Proverbially the mass of the people are rude and incorrect 
in speech. Literary culture is confined to a narrow circle of native society. 
And it must be confessed that an exaggerated attention to English studies 
at the expense of the Vernaculars,the mixing of men of various castes and 
nationalities in the Christian community, a commendable unwilling. 
ness to familiarize the mind with the filthy or idolatrous classics of the 
country, and also to some extent the literary example of the foreign mis- 
sionary, who almost necessarily speaks the language with a faulty idiom, 
have tended to lower the literary standard among Christians. This may 
not be the case in other parts of India; but in the North it is a frequent 
complaint that Christians are losing the graceful and elegant use of their 
own languages, and are adopting a corrupted form of speech known in 
some circles as the Padr’iai Boli, the Missionary Dialect. 

The effect of this on our preaching is evident. In any country a slovenly, 
uncultivated speaker is scarcely tolerated, even though he have large and 
popular gifts. Particularly is this the case in India, where a high value is 
set upon what is regarded asa cultivated style. Our catechists and preach- 
ers are often despised and slighted for the want of this. 

If a digression may be here allowed, we would urge, especially upon 
our younger missionary brethren, the cultivation of a higher literary style 
than some seem to be content with. Surely it is not enough that we be 
merely able to make ourselves understood. Our position as educated 
men, the influence we hope to gain over the better classes of native 
society, nay, the very dignity and worthiness of the Gospel message which 
we bear, call upon upon us to study the art of speech, that we may be 
neither a laughing stock among the educated natives, nor a deteriorating 
influence among our native brethren. Elegant speech is a power every- 
where, which we may use for good. The number of educated native 
gentlemen who speak our own difficult language with precision and 
beauty may well rebuke those of us who would remain content with a 
less correct use of the language through which we must chiefly get access 
to the hearts of the people. 

Our training of our native preachers must be based on literary culture. 
A knowledge of the structure of the Vernacular languages, familiarity with 
good models of composition, and frequent exercise in writing, will furnish 
this culture, and should be a constant part of the course of study. These 
studies will be the preparation for Homiletical training, the rules of 
rhetoric applied to preaching in particular. 

Especial attention should be given to prosody, since in all countries, 
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but perhaps in India most of all, religious thought seeks expression in 
poetry. No man can know the literature of the country, or the power of 
its languages over the heart, who has not read its poetry. One of the 
greatest gifts which a popular speaker can possess is the power of reciting 
poetry ; and a memory well stored with the best Christian poetry, as well 

with suitable extracts from Hindoo and Mahomedan authors, will 
secure the Christian preacher a quiet and attentive hearing from any 
audience. 

Should this training include the classic languages of the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan? By all means, so far as possible. Although a knowledge 
of the Sanskrit or Arabic could not be insisted on as an essential attain- 
ment of every one who would preach, still this is even more necessary 
here than are Latin and Greek to the educated man at home. It is 
necessary to his literary training, necessary as furnishing him with a com- 
mand of current technical and religious words and phrases, necessary to 
enable him to stand creditably among a company of educated men, 
necessary to secure him the respect of the populace as a religious teacher. 
It is never pedantic here to quote from either of these languages. A 
preacher is expected to do so. And in view of the large number of Pun- 
dits and Moonshies in every town and city, who have attained a sufficient 
knowledge of the Sanskrit or Arabic to pass for scholarly men, it cannot be 
said that this is impossible for those who aspire to be Christian teachers. 

2. But this literary training is in itself of but inferior importance. 
It is obvious to remark that the great study of those who are to preach 
must be the Bible. From this book the preacher must draw the great 
substance of his-preaching. Here is his Cosmogony, here his Theology, 
his Philosophy, his morals. The Word of God is the great fountain of 
sacred truth, and his life-work is summed up in the one direction, 
“ Preach the Word.” 

From this book he must receive inspiration in his own soul. Here 
he muses on the models which he must follow, and becomes acquainted 
with the great men in whose footsteps he must tread. Here he is brought 
into contact, not so much with Prophets and Apostles, as with the Di- 
vine spirit who inspires them all. The value of a great book has often 
been testified to, as a means of expanding the mind and heart of him 
who meditates much upon it. Men have been wise enough to drink 
daily at the Homeric fount, that the subtle spell of the master might be 
thrown over them, and they catch the spirit that breathes immortal in 
these pages. Others have read and mused in Plato and Aristotle that 
they might gain the philosophic instinct, and be imbued with the phil- 
osophic mind. If this be the acknowledged advantage of familiar and 
intimate converse with a master mind recording its best and noblest 
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thoughts in undying books, what must “it be to bring one’s whole heart 
and mind and soul under the influence of that divine word, which under 
the immediate operation of the spirit of God has power to quicken and 
animate the soul as all other influences put together can never do, 
This word is “ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works.” He only that is mighty in the 
Scriptures can do a mighty work for Christ, Weakness here is fatal, 
It can be compensated by no possible strength elsewhere. 

With the Gospels, and indeed the New Testament generally, our native 
preachers are already for the most partfamiliar. But no one can know 
even the New Testament well who has not studied carefully the Old, 
Augustine’s familiar sayin well expresses this: Zaz Vetere Testamento 
Novum latet ; in Novo Vetus patet. ‘The great distinguishing facts and 
doctrines of the later revelation can never be fully and clearly appre- 
hended in ali the light which God has thrown upon them, until we have 
traced the development of the doctrines and the preparation for the 
facts from the very beginning. It was not without purpose that God re- 
vealed his will, and made known his purpose gradually and under various 
forms and methods. The Bible is a culminating book. The Christian 
dispensation is the unfolding of what went before. We cannot divorce 
the Old from the New, or hope to understand completely the one with- 
out the other. Christ's injunction, “Search the Scriptures,” 7. ¢., the 
Old Testament Scriptures, is as needful for us as for those to whom it 
was first addressed. Nor is this the only reason for urging close and 
careful Old Testament study. It is of the greatest importance that 
our Indian evangelists should be familiar with the Hebrew prophets 
and catch somewhat of their spirit. We need their clear view of the 
dreadfulness of sin, and the awfulness of the punishment which it 
must bring down upon the transgressor. We need their intense hatred 
of idolatry, and their zeal for the glory of the name of the Lord of 
Hosts. We need their sense of a holy and awful commission from 
God himself, which must take precedence of every other claim and 
dominate the whole man. We need that authority, which can only 
come from such a sense. We needa boldness and an utter self-re- 
nunciation like theirs. Not St. Paul himself is a better model for the 
evangelists in India than is Elijah the Tishbite, coming from the quiet 
retirement of the widow’s house in Sarepta to face boldly the embit- 
tered king, challenging Baal’s four hundred and fifty priests to the trial 
of their faith, denouncing with burning tongue the idolatry of the 
people, and as it were compelling them with irresistible spiritual power 
to turn to the Lord their God. We need a ministry of reprehension 
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now in India. It is time that scoffing Mussulmans and careless 
Hindoos were roused, as by the voice of some later Tohn the Baptist, 
who shall cry, ‘The ax is now laid at the root of the tree. Repent, 
repent.” It is time the world were taught that the Gospel, full of love 
and tenderness as it is, has yet an anathema more dreadful than any 
curse of Ebal’s mountain, that Jesus is King, as well as Priest and 
Prophet, and that those who will not come and yield their hearts to 
him shall be broken to pieces by the rod of his power. 

We must not reject the order in which the Lord gave first Law and then 
Gospel to the world. Law work must be done now as well as in the an- 
cient days. Sinai precedes Calvary, and they who have not trembled be- 
fore the one are not likely to be deeply moved by the grace of the other. 
Therefore, we must study the whole word of God, and all the parts of it. 
‘¢That which is written in the Law, the Oracles of the Prophets, the Mel- 
odies of the Psalms, the instruction of the Proverbs, the experience of 
Histories,” and Christ in all, who is the centre and substance of all, this 
must be the great matter of our teaching, that the preacher may be fully 
developed, and moulded into the spirit of Prophets and Apostles, and the 
great master of both. It may be fitly suggested here, that as Theology is 
the highest and noblest of the Sciences, so Exegetical Theology is its 
divinest form, and one which is peculiarly suited for our purposes of 
training. In Exegetical Theology we learn the truth in the very shape 
and form in which the Lord saw fit to reveal it to us. 

We here study not only inspired truth, but inspired truth in inspired 
words, the ‘‘apples of gold in pictures of silver.” | Moreover, doctrines 
are thus presented in the mutual relations to other doctrines, and to 
Christian morals. Faith and works, things to be believed and things to 
be done, are not only placed side by side, but are so intertwined that it 
becomes impossible to separate even in thought the creed from the life. 
Each is seen to be essential to the other, and both necessary to the integ- 
rity of either. } 

Let it not be thought that this is to undervalue Systematic Theology. 
On the contrary, every great theologian has been a great exegete, and 
a great theologian because a great exegete. Systematic Theology, as a 
science, is grounded in exegetics, as physical science upon a knowledge 
of the phenomena of nature. We have no occasion to disregard our 
creeds and confessions. But if these are to be more to us than unmean- 
ing phrases, it must be by careful and prolonged exegetical study. Let 
the outlines of truth, the great leading doctrines of revelation, be clearly 
fixed in the mind of the student ; and then let him enter upon the study 
of the sacred book, clause by clause, and word by word, overlooking no 
smallest connection, and analyzing every line of thought until his mind 
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is steeped with Scripture. In this way our theology will be a living, real 
thing. And, the word being ever the great means of purifying the soul, 
we shall get such a spiritual hold of the truth that it will be our very life, 
which we cannot lose or let go without denying ourselves and giving up 
part of our very being. 

As compared with Biblical studies pursued in this spirit, there are no 
studies which our native brethren enjoy so much, none which it is so great 
a blessing to teach. The class-room becomes a hallowed place, and every 
lesson is a conscious means of grace. The mind is informed, the heart 
affected, and the soul quickened. 

It isno uncommon experience at such times, when Christ and the 

great salvation are brought prominently forward, in vivid type, wrapt pro- 
phetic anticipation, or glorious fulfilment, that the hearts of teachers and 
scholars are moved as with heavenly influences, and expressions of grati- 
tude and praise spring involuntarily to the lips of all. 

Besides the unspeakable present advantages of such a training, it will 
secure for all the future preaching of the students a Biblical tone. There 
is far too little of this among us now. One is painfully aware that in the 
multitude of indifferent remarks which one hears in much of our preach- 
ing, but little of the Word of God is being preached. The true remedy 
for this defect, which accounts for much of the inefficiency of our preach- 
ing to the heathen, must be found in familiarizing our preachers with the 

entire word of God, and imbuing them with its spirit. Biblical training 
makes Biblical preaching.” 
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Art. XI.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


RECENT GERMAN WORKS. 

Apologetik. Wissenschaftliche Rechtfertigung des Christenthums, von J. 
H. A. EBRARD. Erster Theil. In theintroduction the author distinguishes be- 
tween Apologetics as theory,and Apologetics as practice, but contends that the 
theory of Apologetics passes over at once into practice in Apology. He then 
defines Apologetics as the science of the defense of the truth of Christianity. 
He then divides this defense into two parts: (1.) The defense of the eternal 
contents of the truth of Christianity measured by the facts of nature and the 
human consciousness. (2.) The defense of the historical character of 
Christianity. The author devotes a considerable space to the refutation of 
the Darwin hypothesis. It is gratifying to observe that he deals with the 
living issues of the present conflict with materialism, whilst Pantheism takes 
a subordinate place. 

Dogmatik. Akademische Vorlesungen, von A. F. C. VILMAR. A 
work edited by Dr. Piderit after the death of the author. The principle on 
which he builds his system is briefly stated, thus: ‘‘The source of Dog- 
matics is the Lord Christ himself in His person and work ; the zorm is the 
sacred Scriptures; the Avizczf/e is justification by faith alone; and the doctrinal 
authority, the confession of the Church.” His scheme is: I. Theology (1), 
Being and Attributes of God ; (2), Creation and Providence : (3), the Trinity ; 
(4), the Angels II. Anthropology (1), status integritatis ; (2), status cor- 
ruptionis. The second volume, soon to appear, promises III. Soteriology ; 
IV. Doctrine of the Church; V. Eschatology. 

Geschichte der Christlich-Lateinischen Literatur von ihren Anfingen 
bis zum Zeitalter Karl des Grossen, von ADOLF EBERT. This is the first 
volume of an Allgemeine Gesch. der Literaturdes Mittelalters im Abendlande. 
He makes three periods. (1.) From Minucius Felix to the time of Con- 
stantine. (2.) From the time of Constantine to the death of Augustine. 
(3.) From the death of Augustine toCharlemagne. A large work of 600 
pages, with index. 

Bibliotheca Wiffeniana—Spanish Reformers of two centuries from 1520, 
their lives and writings, according to the late Benjamin B. Wiffen’s plan: 
and with the use of his materials, described by Edward Boehmer. This, 
which is the first volume, contains an introductory account of the labors of 
Mr. Wiffen in gathering the manuscript material, and the lives and writings 
of Juan and Alfonso de Valdes, Francisco d’Enzinas and Juan Diaz, etc. 

The work is written in English by a German professor. The style is 
an awkward mixture of German and English. There is, however, a mass of 
valuable matter presented which will be gratefully accepted by all who are 
desirous of a closer acquaintance with the Spanish martyrs to the Reformed 
faith, especially in these times when Spain has opened her gates to the pro- 
clamation of the free gospel. 
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Fundamental Dogmatik. Eine zusammenhangende historisch-kritische 
Untersuchung und apologetische Eroérterung der Fundamental Fragen‘christli- 
cher Dogmatik, von H. VoiGcT, Professor in K6nigsberg. He treats in 
section Ist of Religion in general; 2d, of the Revealed Religion; 3d, of the 
sources of the Revealed Religion; and 4th, of the science of the Revealed 
Religion. 


Die Christliche Dogmengeschichte, als Entwickelungs-Geschichte des kir- 
chlichen Lehrbegriffs, von Dr. THOMASIUS, Professor in Erlangen. Band I. 
Die Dogmengeschichte der alten Kirche. The moving principle of this de- 
velopment he regards as the common public spirit of the Christian Church, 
the spirit of life born of the Spirit of God, which, as a gentle spiritual breath, 
breathes throughout history. The idea of the history of doctrines is the 
history of the development of the Church system of doctrines. The historical 
divisions are: (1), the ancient church; (2), the church of the middle ages; 
(3), the modern church. In the first period he divides his material intoa 
preparatory section treating of the fundamental character and formation of 
the church of the period, then of the various central doctrines—Theology, 
Christology and Anthropology, and finally a section on the church itself. In 
his treatment of Christology he gives: Ist stadium; immediate unity of the 
divine and human in Christ; 2d, the Divine and human natures in Christ, 
each in its reality and totality; 3d, unity and distinction of both natures as 
contrasted ; the schools of Alexandria and Antioch; 4th, unity and distinction 
of both natures as contradictory—Nestorius and Cyrill, Theodoret and Euty- 
ches ; 5th, efforts to mediate; epistles of Leo, and the symbol of Chalcedon; 
6th, continued strife, monophysitism, monothelitism, John of Damascus. 


Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus, von Dr. C. W. F. B2&HR, Erster Band, 
second edition. We welcome this long desired second edition of a work 
whose value has not been superseded, notwithstanding the interval since 
its first appearance and the fact that it has long been out of print. It is 
gratifying that whilst the author has maintained essentially the same position 
and views, he has, at the same time, greatly, enlarged his material and im- 
proved his treatment of it. Thus the first volume has grown by more than 
one hundred pages. Especially. do we notice the addition of a section on the 
typical character of Mosaic worship, and a fuller description of the furniture 
of the holy places. ; 


Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, von A. HAUSRATH, Professor in Heidel- 
berg. Drittes Theil. Die Zeit der Martyrer und das nachapostolische Zei- 
talter. This volume concludes the work which has appeared in parts dur- 
ing the past five years. It is rationalistic in spirit, and of the school of 
Baur, yet the work of a real, ripe and able scholar. He divides his matter 
thus: (1), Nero; (2), Paulin Rome; (3), the Jewish war, under which he 
treats of the Apocalypse; (4), Religious character of the Flavian period; 
(5), Christianity in the Flavian period ; (6), Trajan, under which he treats of 
the union of the Pauline and Petrine tendencies in consequence of the per- 
secutions; (7), the age of Hadrian; (8), Judaism and Christianity inthe 
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age of Hadrian; (9), Fulfillment of the new idea of the world in the Logos 
doctrine, under which he treats of the eleventh Gospel. 


THEOLOGY. 


Minutes of the Sessions of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, while en- 
gaged in preparing their Directory for Church Government, Confession of 
Faith, and Catechisms (November, 1644, to March, 1649). From trans- 
cripts of the originals, procured by a Committee of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. Edited for the committee by the Rev. ALEx. MIT- 
CHELL, D. D., Prof. of Ecclesiastical History in the University of St. Andrews, 
and the Rev. JOHN STRUTHERS, LL.D., Minister of Prestonpans. Wil- 
liam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1874. The manuscript 
Minutes of the Assembly, here in part reprinted, are at present in the Dr. 
Williams’ Library, London. They are said to be in the handwriting of Ad-— 
oniram Byfield, one of the scribes of the Assembly. They contain notes of 
speeches and debates, with resolutions of the Assembly, rather than formal 
minutes. They supplement the accounts of Gillispie and Lightfoot. The 
volume here printed has chiefly to do with the doctrinal and ecclesiastical dis- 
cussions, and fills up the gaps left in Baillie’s Letters and Fournals, and other 
works. 

It is a very important work, especially in regard to the character of the 
doctrinal standards, which has never yet been thoroughly investigated on his- 
torical grounds. While the members of the Assembly, Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendent and Episcopal, were more agreed in doctrine than in polity, yet cer- 
tain differences came out in the discussions, and were adjusted in the final 
statements. In point of fact, the Confession and Catechisms of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, so far from being an extreme or one-sided Calvinistic docu- 
ment, have rather the character of a compromise, and manifestly avoid parti- 
san statements. Thus, for example, the two great Calvinistic tendencies into 
which the Reformed theologians were then divided, viz.: Divine Sovereignty 
and the Covenants, both find expression in the Confession, yet neither exclu- 
sively. The same is the case with the shaping of particular doctrines. 

This point is brought out in some of its relations in this volume by the 
leading editor, Dr. Mitchell, Professor in St. Andrews University, especially 
in reply to a paper of the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn in the ‘‘ Contemporary Re- 
view,” 1873, in which the theology of the Confession is unfairly criticised. 
Dr. Mitchell writes: ‘‘The facts brought to light in these miautes have a 
rather intimate -bearing on the question whether that confession of faith is ‘so 
sectional that the most latitudinarian terms of subscription could not catholi- 
cise it,’ and I trust may lead not a few in England to entertain a more favor- 
able view of the Westminster Assembly and its symbolical books than for a 
long time past they have done. It may be admitted that ‘ the cultured intel- 
lect of the day,’ especially in the southern division of our island, has, to a 
very considerable extent, changed the matter and form of its beliefs, and lost 
firm faith in much that we Calvinists still contend for, and in not a little be- 
sides which good Arminians were wont to maintain. But the question 
remains, whether the decisions of this cultured intellect must now be accepted 
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as final, and at its bidding a theory of the authority of Scripture alien to the 
conceptions not only of the Westminster Assembly but of all the Protestant 
churches, and subversive of the things most surely believed in them, must 
forthwith be accepted; or whether, as in the past, the cultured intellect may 
not again see cause to modify the views which for a time it has accepted.” 
(P. x ii.) 

Dr. Mitchell then proceeds to show the comprehensive character of the 
Confession by a concise review of the doctrinal views of the English and 
Scotch reformers, and by giving the characteristics of the leading theologians 
in the Assembly. This Assembly was admirably constituted. It was held at 
a fitting opportunity for summing up the results of the Reformed doctrine. 
Even Mr. Fairbairn credits the Assembly with twenty names of special 
eminence, such as the Prolocutor, Dr. Twisse, Drs. Reynolds, Calamy, 
Goodwin, Lightfoot, and Gataker (one of the most learned men in England), 
Dr. Wallis, the famous mathematician, Arrowsmith and Tuckney, Professors 
of Divinity at Cambridge, not to mention the five famous Scotch divines, 
Hallam admits that they were ‘‘equal in learning, good sense, and other 
merits to any Lower House of Convocation that ever made figure in Eng- 
land.” 

In respect to the Confession, Dr. Mitchell shows that in its general plan 
and tenor it was derived, not from foreign sources, but chiefly from the 
Articles of the Convocation of the Irish Church, embodying the mature 
opinions of Ussher. This is avery curious and interesting point, for these 
articles were adopted in 1615, before the Synod of Dort had been held (1618- 
1619). Dr. Mitchell proceeds to show ‘‘ how carefully: balanced the state- 
ments of the Confession were,” referring also to a work of his on the same 
subject, published in Edinburgh, 1866. He brings out in this introduction a 
few of the points, viz-: 1.The doctrine respecting the ScriAtures, which, and 
not the doctrine of the decree, is placed first, as the point from which the 
whole system is to be evolved. He says that this article in the Westminster 
Confession, unlike most of the other symbols, avoids mixing up the ques- 
tion of canonicity with that of authorship; leaves open all reasonable 
questions as to the mode and degree of inspiration, etc. 2. On the 7rinity 
and Christ the Mediator, it avoids the refinements of the Athanasian 
Creed and rash statements as.to the mode of the Sonship. It even omits, in 
respect to Christ’s work, the phrase ‘‘to reconcile the Father unto us,” 
found in the Irish and English Articles. 3. The chapter on God’s Eternal 
Decree is taken almost entirely from the Irish articles, and not from the 
decrees of the Synod of Dort. ‘‘ The debates of the Assembly clearly show 
that its members did not wish to determine several particulars decided by the 
Synod of Dort, far less todetermine them more rigidly than it had done.” 
The language of the sixth section of this chapter, too, is carefully worded 
so as not to exclude the views of Calamy and Arrowsmith upon the extent of 
the atonement. This difficult point is still further illustrated at length, 
The ninth chapter, on Free-will, and the eleventh, on Justification, and 
those on Sanctification and the Law of God, chapter twenty-fourth, on the 
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Church, and the chapters on the Sacraments, are also especially signalized 
for their fulness and moderation. 

The author concludes: ‘‘Such I believe is the general character of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, such its thoroughness, yet such, on the 
whole, its moderation and catholicity. It is lined and scored with the 
marks of conflict, but the deepest and the broadest lines are those which 
run through all the Christian ages—which appear distinctly either in the 
creeds of the early councils or in the writings of the greatest of the Latin 
fathers, or which, if they are not found so prominently there, appear broad 
and deep in the teaching of the ablest theologians of the middle ages, and 
in a few instances are to be traced more certainly in the one or in the other 
than perhaps in the teaching of Calvin, certainly than in that of Luther.” 

He thus refers to the reception of the Confession in this country: ‘‘ More- 
over, when cast out in the land of its birth, it was taken in elsewhere. It 
was voluntarily taken in on the other side of the Atlantic by the children 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, who under its tuition have grown into a great and 
noble nation, heirs with us of the Puritan traditions, and having at the 
present day, in addition to an Episcopal Church which has yielded most 
of the minor changes sought by English Puritans, more than six thousand 
Presbyterian ministers, united in substantial adherence to its standards, and 
a large number of Independent and of German and Dutch Reformed pastors, 
following closely its Augustinian type of doctrine.” 


The Mode of Man’s Immortality, or, The When, Where, and How of the 
Future Life. By Rev. T. A. GooDWIN, A.M. New York: J. B. Ford & 
Co. The author, a Methodist minister, zealously contends against the doc- 
trine of the literal resurrection of the body, on various exegetical and philo- 
sophical grounus. He often seems to ascribe to those whom he opposes a 
gross materialistic view of the resurrection of the ‘‘ very flesh and blood,” 
which few, if any, now hold. At the same time, he does not sufficiently 
emphasize the undeniab.e connection, which Scripture teaches, between the 
body that now is and that which shall be. Of course there is a mystery 
here which we cannot fully solve. This volume does not really add anything 
new to the argument on either side. It is written in a familiar and popular 
style. 


It is scarcely necessary to call attention to the solid octavo issued by the 
Harpers, entitled Evangelical Alliance Conference of 1873: History, Essays, 
and other Documents of the Sixth General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, held in New York, October 2-12, 1873; edited by Dr. Philip 
Schaff, and Dr. S. Irenaeus Prime. It contains abundant valuable mat- 
ter, that would class under each and all of our usual heads of contempo- 
rary literature. The great value of the volume does not require to be further 
evinced to those who heard any considerable portion of those papers when 
delivered, or even read the imperfect and fragmentary reports of the meetings 
in the daily and weekly journals. It is quite enough that over one hundred 
topics, of present and urgent concern to the church and the world, are treat- 
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ed in this volume by as many different authors, including the highest men of 
the Protestant Evangelical Church of all denominations and countries. Simi- 
lar volumes containing the papers and proceedings of previous conferences, 


have been of great and enduring value. This in our view surpasses them 
all, 


The committee justly say in the preface : 

‘‘ About one hundred men from various parts of the world, eminent for 
learning, ability, and worth, holding high rank in theology, philosophy, 
science and literature, were thus brought together, with the richest fruits 
of their labors, and animated by a common impulse to contribute each his 
part to the power and usefulness of the great Conference. ‘The result was 
far beyond the expectations of the committee. These essays and orations, 
discussing almost every important theological, religious, and moral ques- 
tion of the age, were eagerly listened to from morning till night, for ten con- 
secutive days, by thousands of sympathizing hearers in this city, duringa 
season of financial distress, and then were multiplied, through secular and 
religious periodicals, among millions of readers. 

‘*It is safe to say that the utterances of a religious assembly were never re- 
ceived with more profound respect by so great a number of attentive minds. 
It was therefore, an immediate duty to gather into a permanent volume the 
productions of the Conference. Tothis end the committee on the programme 
confided the preparation of this volume to the general Secretary of the 
Conference, Rev. S. Irenaeus Prime, D. D., and to the honorary and acting 
Corresponding Secretary of the United States Alliance, Rev. Philip Schaff, 
D.D. To the former was committed ‘the charge of the general arrange- 
ment and typographical character of the volume, the preface, historical 
sketch, and general index,’ and to the latter ‘the charge of the papers de- 
livered before the Conference, their classification, and all the details pertain- 
ing to their introduction into the volume.’ This devolved on Dr. Schaff the 
labor of translating papers from foreign languages, revising them all, and the 
greatest care in seeing them accurately through the press. In some cases it 
was necessary to send the proofs across the ocean, and then to reset the 
essays, to embody the numerous alterations made by the authors. The edi- 
torial labor performed in making these repeated revisions has been immense. 
No one can comprehend the skill and patient toil involved, except those who 
are acquainted with the work, and the Programme Committee desire to put 
on record here their appreciation of this great and gratuitous service.” 

High Church Episcopacy, its Origin, Characteristics and Fruits. By 
WILLIAM ANNAN. Pittsburgh: R. S. Davis & Co. 

This volume was specially called forth by a volume of the Rev. D. Van 
Deusen, former rector of an Episcopal Church in Pittsburgh, which contained 
the usual offensive pretensions of High Church tracts and volumes, designed 
to proselyte from other sects, and especially from Presbyterians. These 
offensive pretensions consist not only in the arrogant claims of exclusive 
Episcopacy, but in sophistical arguments, and groundless allegations against 
Presbyterians, and all non-prelatic denominations. These pretentious at- 
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tacks and thrusts of all sorts are effectually parried in the volume before us. 
Not only so; the author does not stand merely on the defensive. He takes 
the offensive in return, and exposes the baneful influence of the High Church 
system. Wherever Dr. Van Deusen’s book or others like it are circulated, 
those who wish to counteract them will find in this an effectual antidote. 


The Reformed Board of Publication sends us J/i/k for Babes and 
Children’s Bread ; Bible Catechisms compiled to aid Parents and Teachers, 
by Samuel B. Schieffelin, which, like one of our articles in our last number, 
shows that our studious laymen may not only get light from the Bible for 
themselves, but may greatly help others to get it. 


The growing interestin Church creeds, and the question of their revision 
to meet men’s present convictions is further indicated in the following extract 
from a sermon, entitled Zhe Church: Its Privileges and Its Duties. A 
discourse delivered at the opening of the Reformed Presbyterian Synod, 
Glasgow, May 4, 1874. By William H. Goold, D.D. Published by the request 
of Synod: 

“There are confessional influences which must be carefully and honestly 
weighed. A confession is a hindrance rather than a help to the Church, if it 
is not the embodiment and expression of its present convictions. It must be 
used as a servant, not as a master ; it must be held open and subject to re- 
vision, to alteration, to additions, to abridgments, at the dictate of the sancti- 
fied and enlightened conscience. It is not enough that the men of Berea 
searched the Scriptures to see if the things spoken by apostles were true. It 
is not enough that divines at Westminster searched the Scriptures, that the 
system of Divine truth in the Confession might be in full accordance with 
them. So must we. In subscribing a creed, it is not profession, but belief, 
not formal assent, but full conviction, that is required of us. All the more 
readily can we venture on these hints, that for ourselves we have no difficulty 
with the Confession as received by the Church. Nay, more, we have grave 
doubts if it be in accordance with the genius of Scriptural Presbyterianism to 
exact, as other Churches do, subscriptions to it only as a test of office, and 
not asa term of communion. If it be affirmed in reply, that for the latter 
purpose the document is too extensive and minute, the circumstance may be 
a reason for abridgment, but not for the virtual establishment of an exoteric 
and esoteric faith in the Church. A simpler and briefer form of sound 
words may be required ; nor would we demur to this, if the step were taken 
in the interests of a sound and Scriptural catholicity.” 

Per contra, a recent article in the British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review, from an Independent minister, shows how greatly the body to 
which he belongs is suffering for want of some recognized public formulary 
of doctrine. What those Presbyterian bodies may do in this matter, whose 
form of subscription implies acceptance of all the ifsissima verba of the 
Confession, we can hardly conjecture. 

How the question will be solved among ourselves we have no doubt. Our 
Church now requires acceptance of ‘‘ our Confession as containing the system 
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of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures.” This means acceptance, not 
necessarily of all the zAsissima verba, but of the system of doctrine of our 
Confession. That system is undeniably the Calvinistic. The grand dis- 
tinctive outlines of that system in contrast with Arminianism or Pelagianism, 
amid whatever differences of minor details, are well understood by those who 
defend and those who assail it. They stand clear on the page of history. 
If any minister or candidate for licensure declares his rejection of this or that 
phrase or article of the Confession it is for the Church to judge through its 
courts whether such a variation or variations imply a rejection of the system 
of doctrine set forth in the Confession as that taught is in the Scriptures, 
This meets all practical difficulties sa/va fide et salva conscientia. But any 
attempt to reconstruct our Confession and Catechisms involves difficulties 
which its advocates have not even begun to apprehend. 


The Brooklyn Council of 1874. Letter-Missive, Statement and Docu- 
ments, together with an Official Phonographic Report of the Proceedings, 
and the Result of Council. New York: Wotworts & Granam. It was fit 
that the history of this remarkable Congregational Council should be em- 
bodied in an authentic and permanently accessible form in this solid and 
handsome volume. Great as was this convocation and the issues before it, 
and large as was the space it for a while filled in the public eye, it has been 
quite overshadowed by the subsequent unfoldings of the great scandal out 
of which it arose as a mere wave from an ocean under-current. Into this 
we do not propose to enter, as well for other reasons as because no good 
can come of any further discussion of it till the ‘‘bottom facts,” so called 
by those concerned, of this mysterious affair are more thoroughly and 
judicially ascertained. 

But we think its relations to ecclesiastical polity as developed in this 
memorable council, with its antecedents and consequents, ought on no 
account to be lost sight of. It has been the greatest calamity to Mr. 
Beecher and the Plymouth Church, and to the cause of morals and religion as 
well, that there was no independent and impartial tribunal before which they 
would have been compelled, years ago, to have these scandals sifted, and 
their foundation or want of foundation on which they rested incontestably 
proved. For years they have been notorious and flagrant in a ‘‘common 
fame” which would have compelled an early investigation of them under 
any normal system of judicial tribunals. True or false, what an in- 
calculable amount of subsequent bad contrivances to evade disclosure would 
have been prevented. Each of these has only served to draw a network of 
presumptions requiring to be rebutted more tightly about him. Whata 
deluge of noisome publication of things of which it is a shame even to 
speak, what tortures and confessions of remorse, what intimacies and con- 
fidences with those of both sexes, whose principles and habits ought forever 
to have debarred them from being the custodian of his honor and peace, 
would have been avoided. 
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If Mr. Beecher is innocent, as we assume him to be, he has "been his 
own worst enemy in keeping at arm’s length every mode of judicial investi- 
gation provided by Congregationalism, and putting at bay the concentrated 
force of the whole denomination when assembled in Brooklyn ; and finally, 
when driven to some sort of investigation, in making the tribunal a com- 
mittee of his own selection from his own friends. They may be the purest 
men in Christendom, but they could not be an impartial tribunal whose 
acquittal would have the least weight for reasons universally recognized in 
the constitution of courts. 

The honor awarded by the council to Drs. Storrs and Budington for their 
heroic efforts to vindicate the honor of religion and of Congregationalism 
in the face of the odium turned upon them by the influence of Plymouth 
Church and its pastor, is well deserved. They tested to the full the 
utmost power of the Congregational polity to deal with a most powerful 
church and pastor, deliberately defying it, and disowning all responsibility 
to other churches for their principles or conduct. Of course, the council 
repudiated and rebuked this bold and defiant independency. We think 
they would have made their work complete if they had advised that no 
church could be entitled to the fellowship of other churches which suffered 
a member to leave its communion untried and unrebuked after bring- 
ing charges, never retracted, of the vilest immorality, against his pastor 
so as to gain considerable credence for them. And we think this case 
strongly illustrates the evils of a system which allows ministers and churches 
to frustrate all efforts to bring their alleged misdeeds to the investigation of 
competent and impartial tribunals. 


The Carters bring out Christian Theology for the People. By Wis 
Lorp, D.D., LL.D., late President of the University of Wooster. Dr. 
Lord has the special qualification for this work’that, after having spent most 
of his life in the pastorate, nis later years have been devoted to the study 
and teaching of didactic theology. He, therefore, has thus acquired a 
knowledge of theology, which his long experience as preacher and pastor 
specially qualifies to make intelligible and useful to the people, as well as to 
theological students and ministers. He knows how to express his thoughts 
with classic neatness and clearness. His tone is Calvinistic and largely in 
the line of the Westminster formularies. While the work dogs not aspire to 
the exhaustiveness of Von Oosterzee and the great theologians, and while, like 
all such works, it is not without statements which would bear correction 
and improvement, it is on the whole exceedingly well adapted to its 
purpose. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have given us another very valuable addition 
to their ‘Theological and Philosophical Library, or series of Text Books, 
original and translated, for College and [Theological Seminaries, edited by 
Henry B. Smith, D.D., and Philip Schaff, D.D., being the first two volumes 
of the Theological Division. These contain Christian Dogmatics ; a Text 
Book for Academical Instruction and Private Study,” by J. J. Van Ooster- 
ZEE, Professor of Theology in the University of Utrecht. Translated from 
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the Dutch by John Watson Watson, B.A., Vicar of Newburgh, Lancashire 
and Maurice J. Evans, B.A., Stratford-upon-Avon. Dr. Van Oosterzee is 
second to none among the evangelical theologians on the Continent. I, 
these two volumes he has given us a body of Systematic Divinity very com. 
pact, complete, leaving little to be desired on the score of method, learn. 
ing, clearness,’ scripturalness, whatever can make it an aid to theological 
students and inquirers, as well as a treasure in the libraries of ministers, 

His system of doctrine, if not wholly Calvinistic, as far as we can gather 
from a hurried inspection, is much more nearly that than any other. And 
since its doctrinal aspect is quite the most material, for the purpose of giy- 
ing some tokens of this, as well as its other merits, we will quote a few 
brief extracts showing its doctrinal stand-point. On the subject of verbal 
inspiration he says, vol. I., p. 203: 


“* In like manner the Theopneustia has reference, not only to the things 
taught, but also to the words, yea, to the whole style of speech in Holy 
Scripture. ‘To wish to maintain the inspiration of the subject-matter with- 
out that of the words, is a folly ; for everywhere are thoughts and words 
inseparable.’ (Rothe.) The reluctance of the earlier Supranaturalism to 
think of an inspiration of the words, as well as that of the things taught, 
arose from the fact that the opinion of that day had not yet broken with 
the mechanical theory. Yet it is evident, upon a little reflection, that we 
must either accept or reject both alike, since form and contents cannot— 
least of all this domain—be separated from each other. And we dare to 
accept both, without fearing the reproach of entertaining a view opposed to 
sound reasen. If the Holy Spirit was the guiding principle in the Apostolic 
life, his influence must be manifest not only in the choice and presentation 
of the facts, but also in that of the words. If the true poetic spirit enables 
one to seize at once, and as by intuition, the exact and only suitable word 
for that which one desires to express, how much more shall the power of 
the Holy Spirit ? Not even the Archaisms, Solecisms, or other peculiarities 
which may present themselves, need prevent our seeing in the language of 
Holy Scripture a creation of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is no lan- 
guage-master in the vulgar sense of the word, any more than the exponent 
of his mind was an automaton or a fiute. It is thus conceivable that the 
latter expressed himself in words which the Holy Ghost taught, and yet that 
they none the less bore the traces of his human imperfection. That never- 
theless the language of Scripture is a language of Divine Majesty, no one 
will deny who possesses a truly spiritual ear.” 


He evidently leaves to the realistic solution of the Fall as appears from 
the following, vol. IT. p. 409: 


‘*TIn order to avoid these two extremes, the hereditariness as well as the 
imputability of the first sin, about which there has always been so much 
dispute, must be definitely placed in the light of Holy Scripture. Itteaches 
that all our race, in consequence of the first transgression, is in a sinful 
state, which by natural descent passes over from parents to their children, 
and makes us deserving of God’s holy displeasure. Because all have sprung 
from Adam, all are with him, subject to sin and death. He is the natural 
progenitor of mankind (caput naturale not seminale, as Augustine, or 
federale,as Coccejus asserts, and continues to live in each son, as the root of 
the tree in its stem and branches, leaves and fruit. Every new birth is only 
a new individualizing of the same nature, and has been very well said, 
‘In Adam a person made nature sinful, in his posterity nature made 
persons sinful.’ (Anselm.) No less, but also no more than this is declared 
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by the combined testimony of Scripture and experience, while from this 
standpoint alone we comprehend sufficiently why he, who was to be the 
second Adam, must in an extraordinary manner appear in human flesh. 
The manner in which this moral corruption is transmitted from parents to 
children is nowhere pointed out in the Gospel, and is beyond the reach of 
our experience, ‘nec putamus, necessarium esse inquirere. ‘Conf. Gall., 
art. x.) The theory of the Traducians explains a part indeed, though not 
all, but the fact itself is no less incontestable, and finds its illustration at 
least in the phenomenon constantly repeated, that defects of body or of 
character continue in the same line for years and centuries. Thus far then 
we may spewk, next to an hereditary taint, of an hereditary suffering of 
sinful humanity.” 


On predestination and election, he says, vol. IT. pp. 448-9 : 


‘‘When we speak of predestination, we express the confession that every 
believer who is saved is saved in accordance with the will of God, who has 
called and elected him, as distinguished from the unbeliever, to eternal life.. 
To the question, Does there exist any ground for speaking in such a sense 
of a fore-ordaining to eternal life? We cannot possibly, after a little re- 
flection, give any answer. but yes. ‘When we have once placed ourselves 
at the Christian Theistic standpoint, the reason already will judge a pro- 
position acceptable, which is merely the natural consequence of a belief in 
a special providence. If this Providence has ordered and ordained every- 
thing which relates to the temporal lot and life, it is absolutely inconceiv- 
able that man’s eternal lot should be determined without God’s eternal 
counsel being fulfilled therein. We can securely say that he who believes 
in Providence, but rejects every idea of predestination as folly, is not con- 
sistent with himself. Holy Scripture, at any rate, speaks here in such a 
manner that all doubt becomes impossible to any one who attaches import- 
ance to its utterances. If we consult its letter there is without doubt a 
mention of an election even in a completely different sense from that which 
is here intended,* and passages have often been quoted as proofs of the 
doctrine of predestination, which do not bear closer examination.+ 
But yet, even after this sifting, there remains not a few utterances of our 
Lord and his Apostles, which at any rate it is not possible for us to understand 
in any other sense than that which is attached to them by the supporters of 
the doctrine of a fore-ordaining to eternal life. Take e. g., and weigh such 
passages as Matt. xi. 25, 26; xvi. 17 ; xx. 23; xxiv. 24; Luke x. 20; John 
vi. 87, 40; xvii. 2, 24. All the Apostles and their contemporary witnesses 
agree in this with their Master : 


Luke, Acts. xiii. 48, Paul, 1 Thess. v. 9, 
James, Ep. i. 18, ‘¢ 2 Thess, ii. 13, 
Jude, Ep. i., compare ver. 4, “*  Ephes., i. 4, 
Peter, 1 Ep. i. 2; ii. 7, 9, ‘¢ 2 Tim. i. 9, 

“6 2 Ep. i. 10, ‘¢ Rom. viii. 28, 30, 
John, Revelation, iii. 5 ; xiii. 8, Rom. ix. —xi. 


Specially do these two last passages merit here close observation ; the first 
because it offers to us a well-arranged ‘ catena salutis’ in its inseparable 
connexion ; the second, because it not only declares, but defends against 
obstinate denial God’s absolute sovereignty in granting and withholding 
his highest benefits.” 

He shows the atonement to be truly sacrificial and expiatory, pp. 594-5. 
Without quite saying ‘‘ that Christ was punished in our stead, since it is not 
the punishment itself which makes amends for sin, but the sacrifice of 





* John vi.70. t See Fischer, Matt. xx. 16; xxii. 14; Acts, xv. 18. 
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perfect obedience which does this, where it—if so it must be—subjects itself 
also'to the punishment,” (p. 603), the difference between him and the real 
meaning of those who say Christ’s sufferings were truly penal, is scarcely 
a hair’s breadth, if it is anything. 

In regard to perseverance, he says, p. 664: 


‘Tt already appears on which side we range ourselves in the strife on 
this point, which the Reformed Church has waged since the seventeenth 
eentury against the Romish and Lutheran, and which has also been the 
cause of the separation between the Remonstrants and Contra-Remonstrants, 
It is the question, whether there is reason to expect that the Christian will 
really, through God’s grace, persevere in the faith, or whether it is possible 
that the redeemed of the Lord may still entirely fall away, and consequently 
perish finally. This question must, according to our sincerest conviction, 
be affirmatively answered, not in the latter, but in the former sense. It is 
entirely in unison with Scripture and experience, when the believer con- 
fesses that ‘he is a living member of the Church of Christ, and will also 
continue so forever’ (Heid. Cat., Ans. 54); and not without reason was the 
fifth article of the Perseverance of the Saints, defended at the Synod of 
Dort with svch warmth against the Arminians.” 


In regard to Eschatology, he guardedly but decidedly rejects every form 
of Universalism, whether of Restoration or Annihilation, and says: 

‘‘We distrust every mode of regarding the doctrine of salvation, which 
in its foundation and tendency fails to do justice to the seriousness of the 


conception of an everlasting 7Zvo /a/e, and of the holiness of a grace whieh 
cannot indeed be exhausted, but can just as little be mocked,” p. 809. 


We earnestly hope that the publishers and editors of this Philosophical 
and Theological Library may meet with a patronage which will encourage 
them to go forward to the completion of their enterprise. L. H. A 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

The Life of Christ. By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 
8vo. Dutton & Co.: N. Y. The author of this new Life of Christ, Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to the Queen, is already well known by his Hulsean Lec- 
tures, 1870, entitled Zhe Witness of History to Christ, and also by a later 
volume of sermons, Zhe Silence and Voices of God, which have been widely 
read and admired. He has also written on philological subjects, and is well 
versed in the literature of his present theme, having made use throughout of 
all the later German, French, and English authors, as well as the older 
treatises. His acquaintance-with the Jewish literature adds much to the value 
of the work. Of some of the later Jewish writers he says, that ‘‘ their re- 
searches have thrown a flood of light on some parts of the gospels, and have 
led me to some conclusions which, so far as I am aware, are new. I have, 
indeed, in the second excursus of the appendix, shown that nothing of the 
slightest importance can be gleaned from the Talmudists about the Lord 
himself. The real value of the Rabbinic writings in illustrating the gospels is 
indirect, not direct—archzological, not controversial. The light which they 
throw on the fidelity of the Evangelists is all the more valuable because it is 
derived from a source so unsuspected and so hostile.” 

In addition to this, he also visited, in 1870, the scenes of the gospel narra- 
tive, fully prepared to examine and verify many of the details, which, he says, 
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then “‘came home to me for the first time with a reality and vividness un- 
known before.” As it will be remembered, even Renan confessed that his 
Syrian visit was like a fifth gospel. 

Dr. Farrar has undoubtedly produced a work of great popular interest, as 
well as of solid merit. It does not follow the scholastic order of German 
treatises, discussing separately and at length all the minute and serious 
questions bearing upon the origin, integrity, and authenticity of the four 
gospels. He presupposes such investigations as substantially completed by 
others, and he aims only to give the main results in a condensed manner, as, 
for example, in respect to the authorship of John, vol. 1, pp. 141-2. Using 
the gospels as historic testimonies, and placing them side by side, his aim has 
been to combine them into one narrative, one coherent biography, bringing 
all the details so as to leave the impression of a living reality. Highly gifted 
with imagination and eloquence, he is able to vivify the past. There is a 
combination of the homiletic or rhetorical with the narrative or historical, 
which may at first embarrass the critica! reader. Too much at times seems 
to be taken for granted. Incidents and accessories from doubtful or apoc- 
ryphal sources now and then seem to be somewhat carelessly thrown in, but 
no particu'ar stress is laid upon them, and they perhaps serve to light up the 
picture. With such a method of treatment a good many questions are neg- 
lected or unanswered, but we must remember the limits the author imposed 
upon himself, and in the notes and references there are ample indications of 
a high degree of scholarship. 

This Life of Christ, while grounded on thorough studies, is intended for 
general reading and popular impression, and in most respects it admirably 
answers its purpose. It has already, in less than a year, reached its seventh 
edition in England, and in this country it has had a Jarge circulation, which 
we hope may be greatly increased, for it is a work of deep interest and sound 
worth. 


Introductory Hebrew Grammar, by Prof. A. B. DAVIDSON, of the New 
College, Edinburgh. We welcome this introductory Hebrew Grammar as 
one much needed, and which will doubtless supply an acknowledged want of 
students. To be sure, we have the able and scholarly grammar of Prof. 
Green, which has rightly taken its place as a text-book in many of our The- 
ological Institutions. But this is better suited for advanced students than for 
beginners. The same may be said of the older grammars of Gesenius, trans- 
lated by Conant, of Nordheimer, and others. We have likewise the manuals 
of Tregelles, Murphy, &c., designed for the beginner, reducing the material 
and systematizing it, in order to facilitate the committing of it to memory, 
but they do not follow the progressive method. The student should enter 
upon the study of language by a progressive method, ascending step by 
step, combining theory and practice, applying the grammatical principles at 
every step in the translation from the Hebrew into English, and from English 
into Hebrew. The Elementarbuch of Seffer has admirably wrought out 
this method in Germany, and has already reached a fourth edition. The In- 
troductory Grammar of Davidson is essentially on the same principle, follow- 
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ing in the main the views of Ewald, yet with independent and original ideas, 
It is especially adapted, to the Theological Seminary and the professional 
student; for while pursuing the progressive method,he gives such explan- 
atory and philological material, as the student, who has already acquired sey- 
eral languages, can appreciate and really needs. There are not a ew minor 
defects, such as omissions of words used in translation, typographical 
errors, and a disproportion in some of the exercises that will no doubt be 
rectified in a second edition. The absence of a Hebrew-English vocabulary 
is to be regretted, as well as the failure of Hebrew-English exercises in several 
of the sections. Some of the English-Hebrew exercises might be shortened 
to advantage. We should naturally expect in the grammar a further pro- 
gression in Hebrew syntax; the conclusion is strikingly abrupt; but, as we are 
informed an introductory grammar of Hebrew syntax is in preparation by 
Prof. Smith, of Aberdeen, this fault will be remedied. We can but express 
our thanks for the author for his timely work, and the opinion that it will 
find a no less warm reception in the United States than it has already in 
Great Britain. 

Synoptical Lectures on Books of the Holy Scriptures, the second series 
from Isaiah to the Acts, by Dr. Donanp Fraszr, has been issued by the 
Carters. Itis precisely what its title purports. It devotes a lecture to each 
of the books of Scripture, and thus presents a more or less adequate outline 
of their contents, 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Strauss asa Philosophical Thinker. A Review of his book, *‘ The old 
Faith and the new Faith,” and a confutation of its materialistic views; 
By Hermann Ulrici. Translated, with an introduction, by Charles P. Krauth,. 
D.D., Vice-Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Smith, 
English & Co., 710 Arch street. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1874. 

This compact, well-printed volume, for the price of one dollar, puts us in 
possession of the great issues, the clinching arguments, and the more momen- 
tous literature touching the pretentious materialism of our day in general, 
and as it has been arrayed against Christianity and religion by Strauss in 
particular. The work of Ulrici occupies but little more than half of it, the 
residue being devoted to the scarcely less solid and penetrating, but far more 
popular introduction of Dr. Krauth, who has won for himself no secondary 
position among the cultivators of philosophy and theology in this country. 
No one known to us is better qualified than he for the precise work he has 
here executed so well. No where in so small a space can we recall so many 
passages which, in a sentence or two, condense the essence of the great and 
conclusive arguments against materialism into one concentrated focal blaze 
which at once exposes and destroys it. Such passages of singular beauty and 
force he not only produces himself, but he culls from nearly all the great 
critics of Strauss some brief aphorismic extracts which speak volumes. He 
brings to view with great fidelity in a short compass all the more recent 
critics of Strauss, as also the chief advocates and adversaries of materialism. 
Our readers will heartily endorse what he says of the article by Prof. Henry 
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B. Smith in our April number: ‘He designs to follow it by a further dis- 
cussion, but as it stands it establishes a claim to a place among the best 
things which the theme has called forth.” We are sure nothing will be more 
welcome on these pages than this ‘‘ further discussion” which has been so 
successfully begun. 

The judgment of Humboldt, in general an ardent admirer of Strauss, is 
happily quoted against his Darwinian materialism: ‘‘ What has not pleased 
me in Strauss is the levity he displays in the sphere of natural history, in his 
readiness to find the origination of the organic out of the inorganic, and the 
formation of man himself out of the original slime of Chaldea.” 

The following extract from Dr. Krauth’s Introduction will .convey to the 
reader a fair idea of its spirit and power : 

‘6 MATERIALISM A POWER IN OUR Day.—The lowest and the most 
practical of the characteristics of our day unite with some of its most brilliant 
and extravagant to give to materialism a special potency. In no land is the 
temptation, in some of its forms, greater than in our own, where material 
nature in her unsubdued majesty challenges man to conflict, or in her fresh 
charms and munificent life lures him to devotion. Materialism is popularized in 
our day, The magazines and papersare full of it. It creeps in everywhere— 
in the text books, in school books, in books for children, and in popular 
lectures. Materialism has entered into the great institutions of Germany, 
England, and America. Our old seats of orthodoxy have been invaded by it. 
New England, the storm-gauge of the rising thought of our land, begins to 
quiver on the edge of the coming hurricane. 

“The Materialism of our day is very versatile. It takes many shapes, 
often avoids a sharp conflict, assumes the raiment of light, knows how to 
play well the parts of free thought, truth, and beneficence. All the more 
securely does it pass in everywhere, so that we have Materialism intellectual, 
domestic, civil, philanthropic, and religious. Strangest of all, in a philo- 
sophical point of view, we have systems, like the system of Schopenhauer, 
for example, which, under the form of the supremest Idealism, have the 
practical power of the lowest Materialism. Beginning in the sublimation of 
the spirit, they end by wallowing in the filthiest sty of the flesh. 

“Much of the Materialism of our day is servile and dogmatic, implicit in 
credulity, and insolent in assertion. Professing to be independent of names, 
and calling men to rally about the standard of absolute freedom from all 
authority, it parades names where it has names to parade, and vilifies the fair 
fame of those whom it cannot force into acquiescence or silence. Claiming 
to be free from partisanship, it is full of coarse intolerance. It is an inquisi- 
tion, with such tortures as the spirit of our age still leaves possible. The 
rabies theologorum of which it loves to talk pales before the rabies physico- 
rum of this class, sometimes as directed against each other, yet more as 
directed against the men of science or of the church, who resist their the- 
ories. ‘If,’ says Erdmann, ‘ We are to suppose that natural philosophy 
teaches us to be dogmatic on topics about which we understand nothing, then 
has natural philosophy never found such zealous adepts as are found among 
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those who claim to be exact investigators. Anybody in our day who knows 
how to handle a microscope imagines that without anything further he can 
venture to be oracular on cause, condition, force, matter, logical law, and 
truth.” 

Ulrici approaches Strauss not from the theological, but from the philoso. 
phical side, and he annihilates his pretensions on the score of philosophy. 
He says: “‘ We are interested solely in Strauss as a philosophical thinker, 
We find, on the contrary, that the new faith is utterly destitute of any philo- 
sophical foundation. In fact, we are forced to the conclusion that the book 
before us very closely resembles a philosophic bankrupt’s statement on the 
part of its renowned author. 

‘¢ This conviction of ours, which to the most of the admirers of Strauss 
and of the disciples of the new faith, may seem supremely paradoxical, and 
supremely heretical, we have made it our task thoroughly to vindicate, and we 
are not without hope of being able to do it. 

“‘ We lay down as a rule or criterion the principle that a philosopher, who 
on essential points not only puts forth as established truths assertions which 
are completely without evidence and wholly untenable, but contradicts him- 
self again and again, has no claim to be called a philosopher. The validity 
of the principle will be granted by every philosopher, and, it is to be hoped, 
by all who claim to be a part of what is called the cultivated class.” 

The whole of this brief tractate is clear and strong. But we have noted 
as especially striking and conclusive in regard to the anti-teleological 
feature of Darwin’s system, chapter 22, on ‘‘the setting aside of the 
doctrine of final causes in nature by Darwin’s philos»phy.”—L. H. A. 


Cause First and Final is a pamphlet reprinted from the Southern Presby- 
terian Review, by Rev. J. A. MARLES, of St. Louis, which displays con- 
siderable acuteness, and has evidently been prepared with great care. It 
deals largely with Dr. McCosh’s work on Positivism, which it by turns 
both applauds and freely criticises. 

We have also before usa pamphlet of much ability, entitled Zhe Phil- 
osophy of Evolution ; together with a preliminary essay on the Metaphysical 
Basis of Science. Two papers. Read before the Wisconsin Academy of 
Science, Arts and Letters, at the annual meetings of February, 1873, and 
February, 1874. By STEPHEN H. CARPENTER, LL.D., Professor of Logic, 
etc., in the. University of Wisconsin, and President of the Department of — 
Speculative Philosophy in the Wisconsin Academy of Science, Arts and 
Letters. 

Mill’s Logic. Revised Edition. A System of Logic, Ratiocinative 
and Inductive: Being a Connected View of the Principles of Evidence 
and the Methods of Scientific Investigation. By Jonn Sruart Muu. 
Printed from the Eighth London Edition. 8vo., $3. 

Mill's Logic and Herbert Spencer’s works have done as much to prepare 
the way for the present materialistic movement as have the scientific writ- 
ings of Darwin, Huxley and Tyndall. Mill resolved all logic, all truth in 
fact, into induction and its results. He denied all intuitive knowledge, even 
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that of axioms, Logical laws themselves are inductions. According to him, 
a supposable different experience in ancther planet might overthrow the 
very basis of our logic and mathematics, as well as of our metaphysics. 
He is a very consistent man on these points. The underlying theories of 
Huxley and Tyndall are the theories of Mill, not strictly materialistic, but 
materialism modified by a superficial sort of idealism as to the real being 
of what is external. There is the world of experierce—this is certain. 
Then, there is beyond or besides, a vast sphere of possibilities and poten- 
tialities, about which we know nothing, and which take the place of the 
world and God, as mankind generally view them. 

To understand this system which is now rearing its front so loftily, the 
study of Mill’s Logic is indispensable. It is the fullest and the most 
plausible advocacy of this general scheme. The new edition of Mill’s 
Logic in just these points exhibits the theory most completely, especially 
when taken in connection with his Examination of Hamilton’s System. 
This new edition reproduces it,in a substantial form,with Mill’s latest correc- 
tions and additions. The most significant of these new additions discuss 
various questions raised by Herbert Spencer and Bain; also, the bearing 
of the doctrine of the Conservation of Force upon the general theory of 
Causality, as enounced and advocated by Mill. Would that some of the de- 
fenders of a more rational and spiritual system had more of Mill’s strength 
and clearness of statement, and of his steady march toward hisend. He 
captivates many by his apparent candor, and by oe intellectual and im- 
personal tone of his investigations. 

This new edition also indicates, as do most of his later writings, an at- 
tempt on his part to accommodate his more extreme views to the objections 
and difficulties urged by his opponents ; sometimes, it seems to us, at the 
sacrifice of his consistency. This is notably the case in his last utterances 
on the law of Causality, as universal and necessary. He lapses insensibly 
into the terminology of a better theory than his own. 


PHILOLOGY. 
Works sy Pror. MARCH ON ANGLO-SAXON AND ENGLISH. 

I. A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language, in which iis 
forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old 
Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By FRANCIS A. 
MARCH, LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Also, by the same author and publishers: 

Il. Introduction to Anglo-Saxon. An Anglo-Saxon Reader, with Philo- 
logical Netes, a Brief Grammar, and a Vocabulary. 

Ill. Method of Philological Study of the English Language. 

These books are witnesses of a great revolution in modern sentiment in our 
higher educational circles. To those who speak English, each year is making 
more apparent the importance of the study of their own language and litera- 
ture. The day has, in fact, already come when the educated men who ex- 
pect to think, speak, write, and influence the world in our good English 
speech, can no longer rest satisfied in almost contemptuous ignorance of the 
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great thought produced by the English peoples, of the marvellous language 
by means of which it has been voiced, and the strong English nature from 
which it has come forth. While, in spite of the stupefying and deadening effect 
of the present study of the classics with the literal translation in hand, truly 
educated men still generally and justly maintain that the right study of Latin 
and Greek is invaluable, they are also beginning to see that the right study 
of English is no less invaluable. ‘The books whose titles are given above are 
among the first fruits of this change of view. 

To estimate the value of Prof. March’s work at the full, and to comprehend 
its relations to the still wider work of which it is but a part, we must first get 
a comprehensive view of what needs to be done in the comparatively new 
field of English study. Supposing the student midway in his college course, 
with the knowledge of grammar and rhetoric usually attained at that stage, 
there are still before him three lines of study, along which he must be taken 
to acquire what he needs to have at command to fit him best for an English 
thinker, writer, speaker, and worker in the world. 

The first and most indispensable line is that of general and comprehensive 
study of English literature. To understand the literature of English one 
must first understand the character and history of the race that has produced 
it, Making the most of history and ethnology as helps, he must seek to un- 
derstand the make-up of the English man out of the various races united in 
him. Making the most of what is true in the philosophy of Buckle and his 
school, he must aim to comprehend the moulding influence in the develop- 
ment of this altogether peculiar man, of the circumstances in which, in the 
ordainings of Providence, his lot has been cast—the climate, food, and soil, 
the general aspect of nature, the place in the plan of the globe, and the situa- 
tion with reference to the plan of Providence in the leading historic nations of 
modern times. Above all, making the most of a higher common-sense and 
spiritual philosophy, he must take full account of the ideas, providentially 
given to this man, on the three grand questions of the ages: What is God? 
What is man? What is the universe? In this English sam, thus born, 
developed, fashioned, and trained, both English Azstory and English J/itera- 
ture strike their living roots. They are but his expression of himself in deed 
and word, and both become intelligible only as he is understood. Such an 
understanding of the nature and growth of the English race therefore opens 
the way to the philosophic study of its history and literature as its natural 
outcome. A comprehensive view of this whole field will put each of the great 
periods, deeds, and names of the race in its true place in the drama of English 
life ; and only such study, conducted in the most thorough manner, can pre- 
pare for a full and correct understanding of any of the treasures of the national 
literature. 

Beyond this comprehensive philosophic view of English literature—which no 
coilege student should fail to make his own—there is a second line of study which 
may be called Special Criticism. We give that term its wide and generous 
sense, according to which Matthew Arnold would have it, that the aim of 
Literary Criticism is fo come to see literary productions as they really are. 
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One-who would understand a great author by the aid of such criticism must 
seize upon the secret of that author’s life and power, and must try to grasp 
his complete work as the unfolding of that lifeand the embodiment of that 
power. He is then ready for the still higher and more special work of taking 
the grand production—the Hamlet, or Paradise Lost, or In Memoriam—ot 
such author, and studying it as an artistic system, having its one great 
organic idea of truth and beauty presented by subordinate ideas marshalled 
in order around it, expressed by means of words and imagery, and pervaded 
by the spirit of the master who molds all into a harmonious whole of beauty 
and power justly called a creation. 

It must be confessed that in too many of our Literary Institutions but little 
has yet been done along these two great lines of thought. Instead of the 
living and fruitful general view of English literature, our students too often 
get—where they get anything—a barren catalogue of meaningless literary 
names and works, and that poor privilege -of cramming them for examina- 
tion for which all generous young men have a hearty and growing contempt. 
Intelligent and helpful Special Criticism is yet almost untouched. Instead of 
it our students too often get, at the best, only a petty view of similes and 
metaphors, of rhyme and jingle, along with a little of the ‘‘ milk-for-babes ” 
style of rhetoric, all of which is only an addition to the other catalogue of 
barrenness and worthlessness, and which by its very pettiness unfits for un- 
derstanding any great production of the language. And yet an educated 
man, who has no intelligent furnishing in these two lines, cannot be said to be 
in the highest sense prepared for English thought and work. 

Besides the Comprehensive View of Literature and the Special Criticism, 
there is a ¢hird line of the study of English, which, though it may not have 
been considered absolutely indispensable to every liberally educated man, is 
yet of vast importance as an aid to the highest and best criticism, and to the 
highest and best English writing and speech—the line of Philological and 
Linguistic Study. Every English word has its origin, affinities, life, develop- 
ment, and he who would gain the highest power over the language, whether 
for criticism or production, must acquaint himself thoroughly with the history 
and relationships of its words. Students havé unavoidably gained a poor 
smattering of Latin and Greek philology, and recently a poorer of French 
and German; but of that Amglo-Saxon, which may be justly called our 
mother speech, not even the acquirement of such smattering has been possible. 
There is a positive and growing conviction that there is need of a thorough 
study of our English speech, starting from its Anglo-Saxon basis. Why 
should it not be so studied? The s¢vong man in the Englishman of all ages 
has been Anglo-Saxon—Gothic—and the strength of our language has come 
from him. Says Montesquieu, in his Sfirit of Laws, ‘‘What ought to 
recommend the Gothic race, beyond every people upon earth, is that they 
afforded the great resource to the liberty of Europe—that is, to almost all the 
liberty that is among men. Jornandes, the Goth, calls the north of Europe 
‘The Forge of Mankind.’ I should rather call it the forge of those instru- 
ments which broke the fetters manufactured in the south. It was there those 
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valiant nations were bred who left their native climes to destroy tyrants and 
liberate slaves.” This is only part of the truth. The physical vigor and sea. 
faring nature which have enabled the Englishman to sweep all seas and in. 
habit all lands, showing himself the master-man the world round, the instinct 
of freedom and the grand religious nature which have enabled him to resist and 
overcome the despotic and Papal tendencies which came in like a flood with 
the Norman, and to make Britain and her offspring the champions of free. 
dom and Protestantism, are his Anglo-Saxon and Gothic birthright. To the 
same race the English speech owes its ‘‘ strength of iron, with the gleam and 
sparkling of burnished steel.” From the Saxon ‘have come our chief pecu- 
liarities of structure and idiom; three-fifths of our properly English words, as 
found in the vocabulary of Shakespeare and the Bible, including the names 
of everything that is inborn in man and deepest in him, for all the great 
essential elements of nature, for all the fundamental relations of society; “ the 
language of business, of the shop, the market, the street, the farm, and of 
every-day life, our national proverbs, our language of humor, satire, and 
colloquial pleasantry—the most energetic words we can employ, whether of 
kindness or invective,—in short, words expressive of our strongest emotions 
and actions in all the most stirring scenes of life, from the cradle to the 
grave.” In a word, the core of the English soul, life, thought, deeds, and 
speech is Anglo-Saxon. It is therefore one of the miracles of history that for 
almost ten centuries we have suffered the products of the early Anglo-Saxon 
civilization to lie neglected and moth-eaten, and have only waked up to the 
richness of our birthright when much of it has already been lost beyond 
recovery. 

To Professor March, of Lafayette College, has been assigned the no mean 
task of giving to the American student the first great impulse in this third 
line of the study of English. When he undertook the work of his department 
there was almost no interest in the study of Anglo-Saxon, and almost no 
accessible apparatus for the pursuit of it. Thomas Jefferson, who first started 
the study in our American Colleges, in his University of Virginia, made an 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar; but Americans had forgotten that. The well-meant 
and useful, but necessarily feeble, attempt of Klipstein, and the valuable but 
brief and inaccessible sketch of Anglo-Saxon Grammar prefixed by that 
accomplished scholar, Prof. Hadley, to the last edition of Webster's Diction- 
ary, were the chief things on this side the water at even a very recent date, 
British scholars had done little more than work over the Grammar of Prof. 
Rask, of Copenhagen, keeping to its mechanical arrangement and explanation 
of the declensions and inflections, and almost ignoring the works of Bopp and 
Grimm and Heyne, and later, of Maetzner and Koch. It was therefore 
necessary that Prof. March should create both his department and his appar- 
atus, and justify their existence before the American public. This was some- 
thing impossible to the common grammar-monger and the ordinary retailer 

philological facts ; it required a psychologist and a philosopher, who should 
at the same time be an enthusiast in his work. Happily these conditions meet 
in Prof. March. 
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That he has created the department of Anglo-Saxon and English Philology, 
and justified its existence in this country, appears from the fact that there is 
scarcely a college in the land that has not been led to do something, or to 
contemplate doing :omething, in the new line; from the fact that first-fruits 
of the new departure have begun to issue from the press from institutions so 
widely separated as the University of Wisconsin, Cornell University, and 
Lafayette College; and from the further fact that among many of our best 
students there has been awakened an earnest desire to pursue the new line of 
study. No candid and well-informed man will deny that this great result is 
due in large measure to the ability, energy, enthusiasm, and successful work 
of Prof. March. 

The books of Prof. March are the proof that he has done much—far more 
than all others on this continent—toward creating ax apparatus for the pur- 
suit of this new line of study. 

The Comparative Grammar of Anglo-Saxon is based upon a thorough 
and enthusiastic study of all that the great German grammarians, special, 
comparative, and theoretic, have done in his department, and a comprehen- 
sive study of the accessible Anglo-Saxon literature, and it bears everywhere 
the evidence of the molding power of a philosophic mind. It is in no proper 
sense a compilation, but an original work, placing him alongside of Prof. 
Whitney, infinitely above all the mere compilers, and entitling him to respect- 
ful consideration wherever men are interested in the study of English. 

That there are certain evident limitations to such a work which must be 
taken into account in forming a correct estimate of its worth, will appear to 
every one capable of judging it. 

1. /t grew out of the exigencies of the class-room, where it was necessary to 
combine the study of Anglo-Saxon with that of Comparative Philology, and 
bring the whole within the drzef time allotted to this new department in the 
College course. When the College studies shall be distributed into separate 
departments, and an entire department assigned to Anglo-Saxon and English, 
a different course-—in which all the approaches to the English language shall 
have their due place given to them—may become both needful and pos- 
sible. 

2. It was prepared as a Comparative Grammar for American College 
students who have reached an advanced stage in their course. It is not, 
therefore, an easy book, constructed for small boys, on the popular theory of 
everything in ‘‘ six easy lessons,” but a profound and philosophical presenta- 
tion of principles. Prof. March intelligently and widely purposed to make it 
such. Greek, Latin, German, and French figure largely in its Philology, as 
these are the languages with which our College students are chiefly familiar. 
In an ideal German text-book on Anglo-Saxon it might have been other- 
wise. 

3. The work is among the first in a new line, and freedom is in all such 
works essential to progress. The philosophic worker in any new depart- 
ment cannot be required to adhere to just what has been thought and written 
by those who have groped their way before him. He must have liberty to choose 
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among views, to form inductions, to theorize for himself. Authority is of 
comparatively little value in such lines of effort. There are no despotic 
names as yet. Many theories have already been advanced and abandoned 
in the progress toward true views, and doubtless many more will yet be ad- 
vanced and abandoned before the complete truth will be reached. Prof 
March very properly avails himself of this liberty. In the exercise of it he 
chooses to make the necessary forms of predication, as they appear in al] 
complete languages, the basis of his verbal paradigms. He does it because 
he sees that this a Zriori basis is the necessary basis. The method is philo- 
sophical as opposed to mechanical, and even if the course is not justified in 
the enc—as we believe it will be—it will doubtless aid in the investigation 
of the whole subject. But however that may be, it is his to claim the 
liberty by just right. This is but a single instance in illustration. Most, 
if not all, of the little adverse criticism of Prof. March which we have seen 
has been based upon the ungeneroustheory which denies him the rights of 
a pioneer and leader in his department. 

4. Anglo-Saxon word-forms are in a very unsettled condition. Anglo- 
Saxon had passed out of use before the days of printing. When the old 
manuscripts were copied by a person who spoke the same language, the 
text was modernized, so that the language of the existing manuscripts is 
ordinarily the language of the copyist, and not of the producer. Nothing but 
the utter ignorance, on the part of the copyist, of the meaning of what he 
copied could preserve from this. An extract from the poems of Caedmon 
will illustrate this. Caedmon died A. D. 680. In a Codex of A.D. 737 
are a few lines of his poetry, which are translated into Latin by the ven- 
erable Bede; and the same lines appear as modernized in King Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon version of Bede two hundred years after Caedmon. We 
quote only a part: 


Caedmon. MS. of A. D. | By King Alfred. About Literal Eng. Version. 
797. A. D. 885. Now must we praise 
Nu scylun hergan | Nu we sceolan herian. the guardian of heaven's 
hefaen ricaes uard | heofon-rices weard, kingdom, 
metudzes meecti. | metodes mihte. | the Creator’s might, 
end his mod gidanc_ | and his mod-gethone, and his mind’s thought, 
uere wuldur fadur. | were wuldor-fader. glorious Father of men! 





The full extent of these changes has only recently become apparent. It 
will evidently be a very long time before the original Anglo-Saxon forms 
can be ascertained and verified in every particular, if that work can ever 
be done. Meanwhile there cannot. be demanded of any man an ideal and 
perfect Grammar of Anglo-Saxon with which all other grammarians shall 
accord. 

The critic who fails to take into account these evident limitations will do 
injustice to Prof. March, and render his own estimate practically worthless. 
Taking them into account, he will accord to Prof. March the foremost 
place in his department, and a hearty meed of praise for what he has 
accomplished for the American College student. 
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The Anglo-Saxon Reader, with its brief Grammar and Vocabulary ap- 
pended, is designed to reach a larger number of students than the Com- 
parative Grammar. Itis an admirable introduction to the study of Anglo- 
Saxon ‘‘in High Schools and Academies where they might fear the Com- 
parative Grammar.” The Reader contains nearly a hundred octavo pages, 
carefully selected from the whole range of Anglo-Saxon prose and poetry, 
and illustrated by notes philological and historical The Grammar, by 
omitting the comparative features of the language, and giving only the essen- 
tial forms and principles, brings the study of Anglo-Saxon within the reach of 
any sensible boy or girl of ordinary English scholarship. The Vocabulary 
is appended to meet the necessities of the student until Prof. March shall 
publish his E¢ymological Vocabulary, now in course of preparation, and 
which will complete the necessary apparatus for gaining a fair knowledge of 
this long-neglected but so important branch of study. 

The Method of Philological Study of the English Language is a little book 
{of earlier publication) based upon Dr. S. H. Taylor’s Method of Classical 
Study, and dealing with extracts from Bunyan, Milton, Shakespeare, Spenser, 
and Chaucer, as Dr. Taylor’s book deals with extracts from the classic authors. 
It is an improvement upon Dr. Taylor’s method, inasmuch as it brings out 
prominently the principles of grammatical analysis and the great connecting 
links of thought, leads to a larger and more generous view of the authors 
studied, and calls into activity the power of literary productiveness on the 
part of the student. 

To every appreciative,mind the entire work of Prof. March must have an 
interest as a noble contribution to a new line of study. To us we confess that 
it has even a higher interest, as a promise of that better and more liberal 
English culture which shall prepare the American people, with their abound- 
ing energy, to make the world feel more deeply the molding and beneficent 
power of our English speech and thought. We trust that the day is at hand 
when in each of our foremost colleges there shall be such enthusiastic and 
philosophic workers engaged along ad/ the three great lines of English study 
essential to a complete English training. D. S. GREGORY. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Lifeand Death of Fohn of Barneveld, Advocate of Holland ; with 
a View of the Primary Causes and Movements of the Thirty Years’ War. 
By JoHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L.,LL.D. Intwo volumes, 8vo. Harper 
& Brothers. 

In these volumes, Mr. Motley continues the History of the Dutch Republic 
and its relations to Europe and to Protestantism, from the point at which he 
left the reader in his preceding volumes. The Dutch Republic had become 
an acknowledged power on the Continent, whether recognized as such or not. 
But if no longer actually engaged in the conflict of arms, it was by no means 
secure from danger, and full as much as ever before needed the support of 
Sagacious statesmanship and wise diplomacy. These it found in John 
of Olden-Barneveldt, as he is usually called, a man with whom we have already 
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been made acquainted in Mr. Motley’s preceding narrative, but who, now 
that the war-drama has closed, comes distinctly and conspicuously to the 
front, and for some twelve years—the interval that precedes the commence. 
ment of the Thirty Years’ War—more than any other man, after the death 
of Henry IV., is the leading spirit and the ablest representative of the 
Political Protestantism of the age. 

With perfect justice Mr. Motley makes the great statesman of Holland the 
hero of his book. And yet there are others also that claim special attention, 
Henry IV., the Stadtholder, James I. of England, the celebrated Grotius 
and others take a conspicuous place in the history. The historian’s task 
moreover is more than to sketch the career and fate of asingle man. He de- 
signs to give us also an introduction to the history of the Thirty Years’ War, 
and to a very considerable extent this is directly connected with the policy 
and diplomacy of Holland’s greatest statesman. And yet, considered ina 
critical view, Mr. Motley’s work suffers from the fact that its unity is broken 
by the necessity of introducing much, which he could not omit, and which 
we would not have had him omit, that really breaks that thread of interest 
which belongs to a continuous biography. 

Great labor and patient investigation have been required to recover much 
of the material which Mr. Motley for the first time has explored and brought 
to light. He has evidently spared no pains to procure and decipher con- 
temporary documents to which the writers that preceded him have failed 
to gain access, of even the existence of which they were ignorant. For this 
he deserves the highest praise. His patient diligence has given to his work 
special value, making it the most complete and valuable record of the times, 
which has hitherto been published. Of his style, familiar to thousands of 
readers, we need not speak. As animated and graphic as is consistent with 
his large documentary quotations, it is occasionally careless or clumsy, and 
is sometimes marred by phraseology which betrays a spasmodic effort rather 
than genuine and simple strength. None the less it is usually effective and 
often elegant as well as forcible. 

In his estimate of his hero, Mr. Motley makes no secret of his, almost if 
not quite, unqualified admiration. Religiously as well as politically he is in 
sympathy with him. The States, constituting what was known abroad as the 
Republic, were rather loosely confederated, and were kept together while the 
war lasted by the pressure of external danger. But with peace came the 
perils of internal conflict, and with no written or definite constitution, the 
several States of the Republic were virtually swayed by Holland through her 
overwhelming preponderance in power and influence. Through her—in 
whose direct service he was—Barneveld really directed and controlled the 
councils of the Republic, and his course, in recognizing the terms of the 
the league, express or implied, meets uniformly with Mr. Motley’s approval. 
He seems, in fact, to have taken in the main a wise and thoroughly states- 
manlike course, and in the absence of precedents or written constitutional 
stipulations, to have proved himself—as few could have done—equal to the 
emergency. This task he had to perform, of course, in connection with his 
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arduous labors in counselling and guiding the course of diplomacy with 
foreign nations. In this last matter he stood almost éf not quite alone. 
He was the brain of the Republic. 

But with the triumphant conclusion of the war with Spain the new State 
was beset with dangers that threatened civil conflict. The Reformed Churches 
of Europe were Calvinistic, and yet at this juncture the Church of the 
Dutch Republic was rent by divisions of opinion. Theological agitation 
pervaded city and country. Society was divided into Gomarists and Armi- 
nians, Remonstrants and Counter-Remonstrants. So bitter was the feeling of 
alienation that the two parties sometimes came to blows. Barneveld coun- 
selled peace and forbearance. He insisted that the terms of union between 
the different States implied, and virtually, if not sometimes actually, expresses 
this. He had no taste for theological controversy, but rather an utter re- 
pugnance to it. 

But he scarcely realized the depth of feeling that was excited by the con- 
troversy. He believed that such a spirit as he possessed need only to be 
cherished to evade or at least adjourn the crisis. But on this point the issue 
proved that he was mistaken. Possibly his policy might have proved suc- 
cessful, if it had not been that the son of William of Orange lacked some of 
his father’s virtues. He aspired to be the head of the State, and he could 
brook no rival—such as Barneveld undoubtedly was. At first he took no in- 
terest in the theological dispute. He does not even seem to have known what 
it was about, and his favorite preacher for a time was one of the leaders of 
the Arminians. But as the controversy progressed and parties were formed 
he found it necessary to take sides. The fact that Barneveld was on one side 
was of itself enough to throw him on the other. He dismissed his Arminian 
preacher, and ostentatiously threw his influence and his sword into the 
scales of Calvinism. ‘The practical question was whether the National Synod 
should be summoned to decide the theological questions at issue. Barneveld 
opposed it, and for a time with some promise of success. But the very 
popular demand for it, enforced by the urgency of James of England, and 
sustained by the decision of the Stadtholder, carried the day. 

But the triumph of the latter decided the fate of Barneveld. No epithet 
was too odious to be applied to him. His enemies adroitly insinuated, and at 
length boldly charged, that he was the tool of Spain, that he had suffered 
himself to be purchased with Spanish gold. No charge could have been 
more preposterous, but it showed clearly the strength and bitterness of that 
partisan prejudice that had already marked him as its victim. With scarcely 
the forms of trial, in contempt of justice, and without the least regard to his 
longand tried fidelity, and his great and unremunerated services to his country, 
he was condemned to be beheaded, and the sentence was ruthlessly ex- 
ecuted. 

Barneveld’s real crime was that he was too great a man to be allowed to 
stand in the way of the Stadtholder’s ambition. He was the only man that 
had dared manfully to withstand him, and the disposition which he evinced, 
actually encouraging those cities in which the Remonstrants were in power 
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to arm themselves, or provide a home militia for their own protection, was an 
offence that could not be forgiven. No doubt his enemies could plausibly in- 
sist that his course tended to divide the Republic and palsy its energy. But 
he too, with perhaps more plausibility, might retort the charge. There can 
be no valid excuse for the crime of his judicial murder. The only palliation 
is that it might be considered in the light of a political necessity. 

That many at the time so regarded it we can readily believe. The modern 
doctrine of toleration found but a very partial reception even in Holland, 
although at this very time the Calvinistic Puritans of England had been 
sheltered at Leyden from the wrath of a king who was as violent on the side 
of the Calvinists of Holland as he was bitter against Calvinists at home. 
One party or the other—it was almost universally felt—must be in the as- 
cendant. War was imminent moreover, and the Dutch Republic, which it 
seemed must bear the brunt of the conflict, could not afford to present a 
divided front. Nor was it quite immaterial to whose charge the national 
banner should be conceded. Mr. Motley pays an eloquent but just tribute 
to that unconquerable spirit, that daring energy, that self-sacrificing devotion, 
by which Calvinism had already triumphed in the sternest conflicts. It had 
proved its capacity. It had done what no other form of faith had done 
hitherto; it had defied Rome, and fought out its battle with her till it had 
shown itself invincible. And ere long the conflict must open again. It 
might be daily, or even hourly expected. For ten years it seemed as if 
Romanism and Protestantism were each waiting for the signal to rush 
to arms. Only a wholesome terror on the part of the Romish party 
kept them from at once unsheathing the sword. But they were making 
ready. They were laying their plans. They were compacting their league. 
They were marshalling and massing their forces. 

It is in the light of these facts that the domestic tragedy of the Dutch Re- 
public needs to be read. It needs to be read, too, in the light of the slippery 
and unreliable alliances to which alone the Republic could look for aid.. 
France had lost her Henry IV. At the very moment when he was about to 
strike the blow that might for centuries have changed the map of Europe, 
he was himself fatally struck down by the dagger of the assassin. Almost 
before his body was coffined, the war treasures that Sully had amassed were 
scattered or appropriated by ravenous courtiers, or plunderers, by the side of 
whose vices treason might wear almost the aspect of a virtue. Thenceforth 
France was a mere cipher instead of a leader. Ravaillac’s dagger struck 
down not merely a monarch but a State. 

In this emergency it might have been supposed that England would rush 
to the rescue. All her interests dictated it. Popular feeling demanded it.. 
The memory of the Spanish Armada—just thirty years before—had not yet 
died out of the minds of men. But the England of Elizabeth belonged only 
to the past. Her successor was the most despicable of monarchs, and Mr. 
Motley has done no more than justice to his pedantry, his cowardice, his 
poltroonery, as the dupe of the long-sought but never realized Spanish mar- 
riage for his son. In Dutch affairs he intermeddled only to produce mischief. 
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He gave advice freely, and bad advice at that, when he did not happen to be 
inconsistent with himself; but no money, no troops. He could swagger, he 
could threaten, but he reserved swagger and threats for his allies instead of 
his foes, and sacrificed his own son-in-law, when the enthusiastic Protestant- 
ism of England only waited the signal to rush to his defence. 

Meanwhile Roman Catholic Europe was compacting its league, and mak- 
ing ready for its long projected attempt to crush and annihilate the very 
name of Protestantism. Resolute in pursuit of iis object, it disposed of one 
obstacle after another, and moved onward with scarcely any attempt at dis- 
guise toward that triumph of which day after day it felt more and more as- 
sured. Yet at this juncture the Dutch Republic, on which the burden of the 
approaching conflict must fall, and against which the bitter vengeance of 
Spain, aggravated by its past defeats, and the entire forces of Europe subject 
to Papal dictation, were to be directed, was divided within itself. Some policy 
of union must be adopted. In a different age that of Barneveld might have 
been practicable, but in the circumstances of the time it was not. So at least 
the Stadtholder believed, and so the entire body of the Reformed believed. 
England, it was thought, must be conciliated. The estimate which Barne- 
veld formed of its importance was not indeed such as to induce him to con- 
sent to the proposed Synod, and he probably was the most correct in his 
appreciation of the pedantic and conceited monarch whose position on the 
throne made England simply a cipher in the coming conflict. He knew 
well the contempt which James felt and did not affect to conceal for the ex- 
rebels of Spain, whose territory he even threatened at one time in a pro- 
spective emergency to divide with France. But the sympathies of a com- 
mon Protestantism drew Holland towards England, and the Stadtholder, who 
could brook no rival, even in the great advocate, adroitly placed himself as 
sole leader at the head of the growing national feeling, prepared to make the 
States, by force if need be, a unit against Rome and Spain. 

It is easy to criticise his policy, but in his day, when the avalanche of in- 
vasion and war overhung all Protestant Europe, it would not have been easy 
to suggest any other policy preferable by the standard of worldly wisdom. 
His personal ambition and his views of the status of affairs all impelled in the 
same direction. Barneveld stood in his path, and it was essential that he 
should be put out of it. But to thrust him aside by judicial murder was at 
once a blunder and a crime. 

But the ceed was done. It was a dark tragedy in the annals of a country 
for which he had done so much. He was most industriously and insidiously 
maligned, imprisoned, denied even the forms of justice, and treated with 
the harshness that would have been cruel to a traitor, which he was not. It 
was the sad close of a great, useful, and commanding career. But 
centuries have passed away. The bitter prejudices of the age have died out, 
old traditions have lost their veneration, and an American historian, dili- 
gently studying long-buried archives, and poring over long sealed docu- 
ments, restores to view, in all their symmetry and proportion, the features of a 
portrait for which the Europe of his day had not an equal, and for which the 
Europe of the later centuries has scarcely a peer.—E. H. GILLETT. 
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The Venerable Mayhews and the Aboriginal Inhabitants of Martha's 
Vineyard. Condensed from the Rev. Experience Mayhew’s History printed 
in London in 1727, and brought down to the present century. By W. A, 
HALLOCK, D.D., Honorary Secretary of the American Tract Society. Pp, 
190. Dr. Hallock has done a useful work in collecting the various notices of 
a family of devoted missionaries, running through five generations, 1641 to 
1806, with succinct accounts of thirty-five Christianized Indians, ten of whom 
were ministers of the Gospel. It is a most interesting and useful Narrative, 
not only as exhibiting the self-denial and labors of a remarkable and godly 
family, but also as showing what may be accomplished among the Indians by 
zealous, persistent, and self-sacrificing labors in their behalf. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co. republish from the English editions a series of 
manuals called Epochs of History, edited by E. E. MorRIs, M.A., of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. The design is to illustrate history in view of its signal 
epochs, in a compact form, with maps, so as to bring out in clear relief each 
epoch with its own significant characteristics. Of course, in such a plan, de- 
tails are largely om‘tted, and only the main features are described, with, toa 
certain extent, their causes and consequences. Three volumes have been 
issued, Zhe Evra of the Protestant Revolution, by F. SEEBOHM; The Cru- 
sades, by Rev. G. W. Cox; ‘and The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648, by S, 
R. GARDINER, each in a handy 12mo volume of some 230 to 240 pages. The 
first of these is most fully illustrated by maps, and it gives a rapid and clear 
outline of the Reformation, with a preliminary survey of the state of Christen- 
dom, and a summing up of the results of this great movement and advance 
in the history of Christianity, and of general civilization. The political rela- 
tions are better treated than the religious. Calvin is of course represented as 
‘*stern” and ‘‘ scholastic,” and in estimating the influence of his writings, it 
is only said that ‘his /vench Bible did very much the same thing for the 
French language that Luther’s did for the German.” We shou!d very much 
like to see that ‘‘ French Bible.” Mr. Cox’s ‘‘ Crusades,” though written in 
rather a unsympathetic spirit, contains a lucid narrative of this wonderful 
attempt to turn backward the course of history. ‘The complications of the 
‘** Thirty Years’ War” are brought into order by Mr. Gardiner, and made as 
intelligible as the limitsallowed. The author has studied the German writers 
to good purpose. The plan of this series is excellent. The books are excellent, 
both as an introduction to larger works and as a summing up of the main 
results. . 

The History of Greece. By Professor Dr. ERNST CuRTIUS. Translated 
by A. W. Ward, Prof. of History in Owen’s College, Manchester, vol. 5, 
completing the work. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. This work 
is well established in favor in Germany, England, and this country. It be- 
longs to the best class of recent historical literature, combining in a high 
degree a thorough study of the sources with the faculty of lucid, compact 
and orderly arrangement of the events. ‘This fifth volume, completing the 
work, is one of the most interesting and valuable of the series, describing the 
k ngdoms in the north of Greece, the policy and intellectual life of Athens 
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to the beginning of the public career of Demosthenes; the yreat and de- 
cisive conflicts between Athens and King Philip to the Peace of Philocrates, 
and the last struggles for the independence of Greece, till it was well nigh 
merged in a broader and swifter movement. The narrative is of the deepest 
interest, and worked out with consummate historical art. The work takes 
its place with Mommsen’s Rome, also published by Scribner & Co., as in- 
dispensable to the student and general reader. Instructive for every country, 
it has its special lessons for those who are in a course of training for the 
service of arepublic. It is introduced into many of our institutions of learn- 
ing, and should be still more widely used in education. The general index 
is copious and well prepared. 


A Manual of Universal Church History. By Rev. JOHN ALzoG, D.D. 
Professor of Theology at the University of Freiburg. Translated, with addi- 
tions, from the ninth German edition, and edited and brought down to the 
present time by Rev. F. J. Papiscu, D.D., LL.D., C.L.D., President, and 
Tuos. S. BYRNE, Professor of Mount Saint Mary’s of the West, Cincinnati, 
In three volumes. Vol. 1, pp. 779. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. $5. 

Alzog’s Manual of Church History has been long esteemed the best Roman 
Catholic compendium produced in Germany, and that means that it is bette, 
than any other Roman Catholic text-book of the kind. It has gone through 
nine editions in Germany, where it is used in most of the Catholic seminaries, 
in twenty universities, and in many other institutions elsewhere. It is the 
fruit of research, and is prepared with skill. It is written in a clear and direct 
style. For a Roman Catholic work it is candid, as is seen in the author’s 
review of the literature of church history, in which he abundantly praises the 
labors in this department of the German Protestant scholars. Of course the 
doctrine is that of the Catholic Church, for Dr. Alzog helped in the prepara- 
tions for the Vatican Council. But the spirit is scholarly. The additions by 
the American editors adapt it better to English and American readers. It is 
highly commended by Archbishops Purcell and Bayley, and other Roman 
Catholic prelates. It is well and substantially printed. Each volume will 
have an ecclesiastical map and tables of chronology. The literature is quite 
full, though it might be enlarged in its references to English and American 
works. Any of our students and scholars might profitably use it in connec- 
tion with their other works in this department. We hope the whole work 
will soon be published. The translators promise important additions to the 
third volume ‘‘ concerning English-speaking countries,” and a new map 
representing the modern Christian world. 


History of the Missions of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions in India, by Rurus AnpErson, D.D., LL.D., lately Foreign 
Secretary of the Board, is issued by the Congregational Publishing Society 
at Boston. It forms another contribution to modern missionary history b 
the venerable author such as none but he is qualified to write. In addition 
to the narrative of the missions of the American Board in India, more or less 
reference is made to the planting and growth of the missions of other bodies 
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in that country, all of which combine to render India the greatest mission 
field of the world. A chapter ef special interest is that which describes the 
origin and development of the American Board, the oldest of our American 
Foreign Missionary organizations, While the whole is important for its 
historical information, it- makes a thoroughly attractive and readable. 
volume, 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Hymns for the Church and Home. Selected and edited by the Rev. W. 
Fuemine Srevenson, author of “ Praying and Working.” London : Henry 
8S. King & Co., 1873. Into “the great American conflict,” that of the 
hymn books, this excellent volume does not seek to enter. We are, there- 
fore, the less apprehensive of offending somebody if we call attention to its 
merits. 

We haye often enough learned that the illustrious name and the manifold 
services of an author or editor cannot furnish a trustworthy guarantee for 
his hymn book. If we were to pin our faith on any man’s sleeve, the loved 
and honored Dublin pastor, who has done so well whatever we have before 
known him to attempt, might count on us 

In outward form the volume is a compact and portable 16mo of excellent 
mechanical execution. In inward construction it has several peculiarities, 
It is arranged in three sections : ‘‘ Hymns for Public Worship” (302 hymns); 
‘* Hymns for Family and Private Worship” (hymns 303-491); ‘‘ Hymns for 
Children” (161 in number). It is, therefore, not an encyclopzedia, but an 
exceedingly judicious selection of hymns edited for use in those depart- 
ments of life in which sacred song has a most important function. Within 
each department the arrangement is alphabetical, and nearly two hundred 
pages are given to the various needful and serviceable indexes and notes, 

A very wide use has been made of the best hymnology of the. church, 
ancient and modern, more than two hundred and seventy-five authors being 
represented by their choicest productions, In respect to the form in which 
the several hymns are given, the book is thoroughly honest; 40 pages of 
notes tell us just what abbreviations and modifications have been made, 
Another copious ‘‘ Biographical Index” of more than seventy pages not 
only tells us the authorship, where it is known, of the several hymns, but 
with marvellous condensation and clearness gives the outlines of the 
author’s life and hymnological work, and often the history of particular 
hymns. The full index of subjects, filling forty pages, would not give us 
the outlines of systematic theology, but under its more than two hundred 
titles, which are admirably framed and diversified, and connected by cross 
references, enables us easily to find whatever the book contains. 

The volume owes its existence to the success of its editor in a previous 
venture of the same kind, which had the distinguishing features and 
peculiarities of this While we miss some hymns that at times we must 
sing, the collection, as a whole, is admirable, and the editorial work an ex- 
ceedingly valuable and serviceable one. We should ourselves be well pleased 
to sing from it in “ the church and home.” C. A. A. 
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Song and Scenery ; ora Summer Ramble in Scotland, by JAMES C. MoF- 
FAT, Professor of Church History in Princeton. 

The following statement of the author, p. 149, happily explains the 
origin, genesis and title of this instructive and fascinating little volume: 

‘In visiting Scotland I had no other purpose than to look at it. Only 
as I traveled from place to place did I become impressed with its literary 
associations. But afterwards, in thinking over my experience there, nothing 
else seemed equally remarkable. And what I now write is not designed to 
be an account of travels, but solely to point out the relations of song and 
scenery in that land, which I think can best be done by showing howa 
knowledge of them rose upon my own mind.” 

While Dr. Moffat has here found a fit sphere for his own special gifts of 
keen and critical observation, and of vivid description, brightened by an 
imagination quiet, poetic, and all aglow with an enthusiasm for his native 
land as unaffected as his entire character, Scotland itself is fortunate in hav- 
ing one to sketch her, who unites the fresh eye of a stranger visiting his 
native land for the first time since his childhood, with the perfervidum in- 
genium Scotorum. Noone could more heartily or truly express himself 
in the poetic motto of the title page: 

“ Songs of my native land, 
To me how dear ! 
Songs of my infancy, 
Sweet to mine ear! 
Entwined with my youthful days, 
Wi’ the bonny banks and braes, 
Where the winding burnie strays, 
Murmuring near.” —BaRONESS NAIRNE. 


A discourse by the Rev. SAMUEL M. STUDDIFORD, delivered on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the organization of the Third Presbyterian Church, 
Trenton, is one of those contributions to our church history which every 
Pastor should seize every suitable occasion to make. 

What Christ, the Anointed of God, has done for woman ; what woman 
has done for Christ, is anadmirable Sermon preached at the dedication of 
“ The Harriet Holland Memorial Chapel,” by HENRY A. BOARDMAN,D.D., 
which sheds light on the true service which women can render to religion, 
and well illustrates it in the life and character of the devoted Christian lady 
who contributed so largely to the chapel which is her monument. 

The Tyranny of Ideas is an address delivered before Alumni Association 
of La Fayette College, by JAMES P. BoyD, Editor of People’s Fournal. Itis 
vigorous, and suggestive of topics deserving earnest attention. 

Yale Lectures on Preaching. By Henry Warp Brecuer. Delivered be- 
fore the Theological Department of Yale College. From phonographic re- 
ports by T. J. Ellinwood. Third Series. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 
Pp, 826. $1.50. 

A Lecture on the Protestant Faith. By Dwicnt H. Oumsteap. New 
York. An entire misconception of the Protestant doctrine. 
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The Book of Common Prayer. Revision a Duty and a Necessity. An 
Historical Inquiry, in Two Lectures, delivered at Ottawa, Toronto, New 
York, &c. By Rev. Mason Gauuacuer, Presbyter of the Reformed Episco- 
pal Church. New York: D. A. Woodworth, 96 Nassau street. Pp. 58, 
This is one of the New Reformed Episcopal Church publications. By the 
history of seven revisions of the Book of Common Prayer the earnest author 
would show the necessity for the eighth, under Bishop Cummins. It is ip 
some respects an instructive review, fully showing that the Prayer Book 
contains conflicting elements, and justifying the proposed changes. 


The Address of Dr. James J. Brownson, commemorative of the Life and 
Character of the Rev. David Elliott, D.D., LL.D., late Professor in 
Allegheny Theological Seminary, is not only a biographical delineation 
worthy of its subject, but an important contribution to the history of the 
Seminary of which Dr. Elliott was so long a pillar and ornament, and of the 
development and growth of Presbyterianism in one of its chief American 
strongholds, Western Pennsylvania. 

We are glad to receive the Inaugural Address of Dr. Herrick Johnson as 
Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Auburn Theological Seminary, in which he 
eloquently sets forth the true conception, end, aim, and substance of preach- 
ing, and the importance of cultivating a true artistic skill and power there- 
in. It is fortunate for our Seminaries, and specially promotive of their 
great end, when those in charge of the homiletic department can, as in the 
present case, strongly exemplify their own teaching. 


Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, have issued an authentic and con- 
plete Report of the Trial of the Rev. David Swing, before the Presbytery of 
Chicago, edited by a Committee of Presbytery, which those will not fail to 
consult who desire trustworthy knowledge of the various steps, documents, 
pleadings, and findings in this case, which has now acquired doctrinal, 
ecclesiastical, and historical importance. From a local inquiry into the 
teachings of a minister, as related to certain charges, specifications, and 
proofs made in regard to them, it has come, as we have shown in a previous 
number, to embrace the deeper question of the doctrinal platform estab- 
lished by the Reunion, and hereafter to be recognized by our courts, the 
relation of Professor Swing td the historic New School doctrines, and the 
proper method of dealing with certain modes of statement when orderly 
brought to the cognizance of our Ecclesiastical Court. All this gives moment 
to the pamphlet before us. L. H. A. 

The World’s Edition of the Great Presbyterian Conflict. PATTON vs. 
SWING. Both sides of the questivn. With portraits of Profs. Patton and 
Swing. Chicago: Macdonald & Co. Besides an imperfect account of the 
trial, this volume contains fourteen sermons of Prof. Swing, on the basis of 
which (in part) the chargesand specifications are made. It, however, rather 
exaggerates matters when it speaks of the trial, in capitals, as the Great Pres- 
byterian Conflict. 

Our First Hundred Years. By C. EDWARDS LESTER. New York: 
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United States Publishing Co. To be completed in twelve monthly parts. 
Parts. 1, 2, 3- Brought out in very good style, and containing concise and 
interesting sketches of men and events. The services rendered by colleges 
are fitly and fully characterized. 

Notes on the Epistles to the Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. 
By Aupert Barnes. Revised edition. Harper & Bros, $1.50. 

Prairie and Forest. A Description of the Game of North America, with 
Personal Adventures in their Pursuit. By Parker Guumors, ‘“ Ubique.” 
New York: Harper & Bros. Illustrated. $1.50. An entertaining bovok, 
and instructive to those for whom it is designed. among whom may pre- 
haps be reckoned the “sporting clergy,” subdivided by Conybeare into 
Ram-rods, Fishing-rods, and Nimrods. 

Salem. A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By D. R. Casrizton. Same 
publishers. A spirited story, founded on the Salem witchcraft. 

The Carters send us Doors Outward, a tale by the author of the ‘« Win 
and Wear” series; The Giants, and How to Fight Them, and Wonderful 
Things, by the Rev. Ricnarp Newton, D.D.; Sceptres and Crowns, by the 
author of ‘‘ Wide Wide World,” and Golden Apples, or Fair Words for the 
Young, by Rev. Epcar Woops. 


The Harpers also publish the following important works, which we have 
not space to notice in this number. Lronarp Bacon: Zhe Genesis of the 
New England Churches. With illustrations. $2.50. Some Leading 
Principles of Political Economy, newly expounded, by J. E. Carnes, M.A., 
Emeritus Professor of Political Economy in University College, London. 
$2.50. Life of Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-Admiral U. 8. Navy. By Prof. 
James M. Hoppin, Yale College, with a portrait and illustrations. 
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Art. XIIL.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


GERMANY. 


The Studien und Kritiken, part IV., 1874, published already in August, has a 
very important and able article on the Gospel of John. by Prof. Dr. W. BEyscutac, 
of Halle, one of the editors, and of the highest standing for his learning and 
critical sagacity. It covers over a hundred pages and is to be continued. It is of 
special importance in this country as well as in Germany, in consequence of the 
renewed attacks upon the authenticity of this gospel, in which it is confidently 
maintained that its origin cannot be earlier than the middle of the second century. 
Dr. Beyschlag examines the whole question in the light of all the recent dis- 
cussions, beginning with Baur’s famous essay in 1844, which is the real basis of 
the recent criticism, and which was well answered by Hase in his letter to Dr, 
Baur in 1855. He states the question thus: Whether the Fourth Gospel is to be 
regarded as essentially, an ideal speculative-poetic work of some later writer, or, 
with all its spiritual elements, as essentially the historical narrative of an eye-wit- 
ness and an Apostle. In the present article he refutes the former view in a 
masterly way, under three chief heads: First, in its principles, by exhibiting in 
opposition to it the decisively Christian (not speculative) characteristics of the 
book; second, in reply to its criticisms, by a proof of the violence done by them 
to the gospel; third, historically and positively, by setting forth in many partic- 
ulars the historical superiority of the report of John over that of the other gospels, 
In a second article he proposes to solve the alleged internal difficulties of the 
gospel, and to press through them to a positive comprehension of the work in its 
origin and individuality. 

We should like to give a full abstract of the whole discussion, which is con- 
ducted with great candor and skill, but we can only refer to the instances under 
the third head, in which the author sums up the historical superiority of the 
Gospel of John. First—In respect to John the Baptist and his baptism, it is the 
most full and complete, bearing the characteristics of a contemporary report. 
Second—The same is the case in respect to the family of Jesus and to His disciples. 
Third—The purification of the temple stands in John in its most natural historical 
place. Fourth—We have here also the clearest representation of some characier- 
istics of the public life of Jesus, as seen, for example, in the narrative of the feed- 
ing of the multitude in the sixth chapter. Fifth—The account of the last acts in the 
life of Christ is fully presented, and the catastrophe accounted for,only by following 
the order of events as in this gospel. Sixth—In the history of Christ’s passion, 
the comparison of the narrative of John with that of the other gospels leads to 
the same conclusion. Seventh—So, too, with the last supper, which is put by 
John on the thirteenth Nisan before the feast of the passover. Eighth—The wash- 
ing of the disciples’ feet. Ninth—-The particularity of the account in respect to cutting 
off the ear of Malchus by Peter, and to the denials of Peter. Tenth—The account 
of the trial before Annas, the High Priest, is that of an eye-witness. Eleventh— 
The particularity of the testimony in the hearing before Pilate. Twelfth—Some 
other particulars in respect to the history of the passion establish the same point. 
Thirteenth—John’s account of thé resurrection fills up gaps and explains difficulties 
which occur in the other evangelists. Fourteenth—The same point is, in conclu- 
sion, further illustrated by Dr. Beyschlag in the narrative of the Ascension and of 
the descent of the Holy Spirit. 

The general conclusions from this discussion, as drawn by the author, are the 
following: First—That the Fourth Gospel must be regarded as historical, be- 
cause its author stands on the ground, which he could not have invented, of a 
positive historical faith. Second—The negative-critical discussion proves that 
the idealizing and poetizing of the evangelical history, ascribed to the Fourth 
Gospel, can only be carried through by a most unnatural and arbitrary criticism; 
the historical character of the book is a constant protest against such an abstract 
plan as is thus forced upon it. Third—In the whole scheme of the public life of 
Jesus, and inthe whole series of greater and less incidents, we find in John sucha 
positive knowledge of facts as proves that we have them here at first hand from 
an eye-witness. And thus, if we have not yet quite established the absolute credibil- 
ity and apostolical authenticity of the Gospel of John, yet we have shown the utter 
untenability of the hypothesis of a Logos-romance on which the destructive criticism 
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is based. In another article we shall proceed to examine the special peculiarities 
of this Gospel, which will bring out more decisively the essential difficulties of this 
hypothesis. The whole article, when completed, ought to be translated, especially 
in view of the fact that such a writer as James Martineau (in the O/d and New for 
August) has unreservedly committed himself to the romantic theory, that the 
Gospel of John cannot have been written before the fifth decade of the second 
century. But who that lived in the second century was able to write such a 
Gospel ? 

Fournal of Scientific Theology. (Zeitschrift f. wiss. Theol.) Part III. 1874. 
The editor, Dr. Hilgenfeld, in the first article, on Polycarp of Smyrna, reviews the 
testimonies as to his life and martyrdom, assigning to him a more significant posi- 
tion than many of the recent critics. The main facts about him are held to 
be fully authenticated. That he was a disciple of John, and that John was the 
Apostle of Asia Minor, and that he knew John as the Seer of the Apocalypse 
(though not knowing his “ Gospel”); that he was active in propagating Christian- 
ity, that he was in sympathy with the Pauline tendencies, and steadfast against all 
Gnostic heresies, is confidently maintained. The essay is directed in part against 
those who (like Scholten) deny that John taught in Asia Minor. Harmsen dis- 
cusses the use of é75 to with the Infinitive in the epistles to the Romans and 
Corinthians. W. Seufert, the Dependence of the first Epistle of Peter on the 
Epistle to the Romans. CC. Holsten, on 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33—contends that this is 
an interpolation. The last article, by Dr. Schweizer, of Zurich, is an able criticism 
of Von Hartmann’s “ Philosophy of the Unconscious—its Gnosticism, and Meta- 
physical Value.” 

Yahrbiicher f. Deutsche Theologie. Part Il. 1874. The first article by Prof. R. 
STZHELIN, of Basle, is an exposition of the Eschatology of Paul, on the basis of 
1 Thess. iv. 13-17, with the purpose of vindicating the “ independence’? of the 
Pauline view of “the last things ’’—in relation to the eschatology of the Jews at 
the time in which he wrote. Paul’s views of the Second Coming, the Last Judg- 
ment, and the Future State, are shown to be, so to speak, original with the Chris- 
tian dispensation ; to have come in fact from Christ himself, and not from the 
Jewish tradition, still less from the apocryphal literature (for example in 4 Esdras). 
The Jewish view was local, national, incomplete. The Christian view is universal, 
centering in Christ. P. G. Bartels, General Superintendent in Aursch, continues 
his able examination of “the Biblical Doctrine of Baptism in Contrast with the 
Baptist Views.” There is also a short essay by Krauss on “ Tolerance’; and an 
explanation and vindication by Hamberger of his views on “the heavenly body,” 
in reply to various criticisms. The notices of new books are, as usual, full and 
critical. 

Philosophische Monatshefte. Thetenth volume. 1874. Parts 1and2. Of this 
Hegelian periodical ten parts are published annually, at three thalers. Besides dis- 
cussing philosophical questions, it contains reviews of new works, philosophical 
miscellanea and gossip, bibliography, etc. E. Bratuscheck, one of the editors, dis- 
cusses in two articles, Philosophy as obligatory in the Examination for School- 
offices. Dr. von Struve gives also, in two articles, a Philosophical and Metaphy- 
sical Analysis of the Idea of Necessity; and Dr. Windelband reviews at length 
Sigwart’s recent work on Logic. 

Dr. BICKELL, of Miinster is editing a complete edition of the works of Isaac 
of Antioch, (fourth century) distinguished as:a theologian and as a writer of hymns. 

PROFESSOR HUBNER has brought out (Reimer, Berlin) Inscriptiones Britanniz 
Latine, Vol. VII, doing a work which no Englishman has attempted, and doing it 
in a scholarly and thorough style. 


THE seventh volume (pp. 870) of Bishop Von Hefele’s elaborate work on the 
“History of the Councils” is devoted to the great councils of the first half of the 
fifteenth century—that of Constance, 1414 to 1418, with the trialof Huss; Basel 
to its removal to Ferrara and Florence, 1431 to 1437; Ferrara-Florence, 1438—with 
subsequent matters bearing on it to 1447. It is a comparatively impartial work, 
and certainly able. A new edition of the first volume of Hefele’s work super- 
sedes the English translation. 


FRANCE. 
Revue des deux Mondes, July, August. This comprehensive periodical is said t9 
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have had 18,000 subscribers in ‘the last year of the Empire. It ordinarily pays 
400 francs for a sheet of sixteen pages. Of course some contributors receive 
more. Some of the most illustrious names in French literature are contributors to 
it. A part of its success is owing to the fact that it admits articles giving different 
views of current questions. The Count of Paris, who was for a long time an 
anonymous contributor, when “his name was exiled,” furnishes to the number 
for July Ist extracts trom his forthcoming work on ‘‘ The Civil War in America,” 
giving a candid and able account of the causes of the conflict, and of the condition 
of the army at the breaking out of hostilities. The whole work will extend to 
seven or eight volumes. In the livraison for July 15 there is an admirable essay 
on Laura de Noyes of Avignon, by Henri Blaze de Bury, with reference to the fiith 
centenary of Petrarch, recently celebrated. M. Saint-René Taillandier, of the [n- 
stitute, in a review of Paul Janet’s (also of the Institute) recent work on La Moral, 
examines the question of the relation of Ethics to Free Thought, and argues 
forcibly against the delusive idea that free thought involves scepticism as to al] 
ultimate moral and metaphysical verities. Both of these eminent writers uphold, 
with no faltering speech, the claims of a spiritual philosophy in harmony with the 
religious and moral needs of man. M. Taillandier writes: ‘* When one has 
attained to that triple formula—‘ spernere mundum, spernere se ipsum, spernere 
sperni,” taking it in Schopenhauer’s sense, he may boast of having attained the 
last limit of philosophical and moral negations. Is this also the principle of free 
thought? According to this, the mind, conquered and garrotted by the demon of 
misanthropy, is the freest of all, and he who rejects thought with disdain is the 
thinker par excellence.” 

M. Janet pays the following homage to Christianity in one of its aspects: “The 
double necessity of having a moral type or model superior to every individual 
man, and which yet shall not be a void abstraction, gave birth’ to the grand 
Christian conception of the God-man. On the one hand, it is only God who can 
be perfect ; on the other, it is only man who can be a model to man.” This con- 
ception, adds Taillandier, “is inspired at once by the philosophy of Plato, and by 
Christian theology.” In the number for August Ist, M. Emile Blanchard, of the 
Academy of Sciences, continues his able examination of Darwin’s theory of 

atural Selection. Like almost all the eminent French naturalists he opposes 
Darwin on purely scientific grounds. He follows him step by step, and shows 
that the theory is “‘imaginary;” that it perpetually forgets, for example, “the 
instinct that leads animals to return to fheir primitive types as soon as they escape 
from factitious conditions, and to escape from all influences capable of modifying 
their organizations.” 

A Revue Bibliographique de Philologie et ad’ Histoire was begun in Paris in May 

last, which is to review recent publications, give literary and scientific,news, and 
contain a classified catalogue of all important books published in France. It 
announces the publication of a History of Buddha Sakhya-Mini by Mary 
Summer, of a Pali-Grammar by Minayef, translated from the Russian by S. 
Guyard, of the Divan of Férazdak, by General Faidherbe, and of the second 
volume of P. Peray’s Chinese Grammar.—Atheneum. : ; 
+ Felix Bungener, a Frenchman by birth, but all his life a prominent resident of 
Geneva, died there lately. He interested himself in educational affairs. His 
name is quite generally known by the following works: “ Julien ; ou, la fin d’un 
siécle;” ‘‘Histoire du Conci'e de Trente;” ‘ Rome et la Bible;” “ Rome et le 
ceeur humain ;” “ Pape et Concile; au XIX me Siécle;” “ Rome et le vrai Saint 
Paul.” His “History of the Council of Trent’ was translated and republished in 
this city by the Harpers, several years ago. It gives a good account of the 
Council. 

M. Edmond Hugues has received from the French Academy the Thérauonne 
prize for his able work on Zhe History of the Restoration of Protestantism in Franc 
in the Eighteenth Century. 

The great Gobert prize was assigned to M. Georges Picot for his History of the 
States General, published in the Revue des deux Mondes. 

The Audletin announces the discovery, in the Vallicellian Library of Rome, ona 
palimpsest of the sixth century, a manuscript Bible of Alcuin, said to be the most 
ancient (Latin?) in Europe except those of the Laurentian Library of Florence, 
and one in the Escurial. These three copies were used by Sixtus V, in his notorious. 
edition of the Vulgate. 
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ENGLAND. 


The British and Foreign Evangelical Review. Aprrit. 1. Dr. Peter Lorimer 
Influence of Wicliffe upon Huss and the Bohemian Reformation. 2. Rev. J. C. 
Moore, the Church and the Synagogue—continued in the July number: an inter- 
esting account of conversions from Judaism to Christianity. 3. Rev. Prof. With- 
erow, History of the Vatican Council. 4. Rev. James Murdoch, The Sermons of 
Richard Hooker—important for an understanding of Hooker’s real theological and 
ecclesiastical position. 5. Rev. T. B. Paton, Reorganization of the Prussian Evan- 
gelical System. With reprints of Dr. Thornwell on ‘“ The Ruling Elder a Presby- 
ter,” and Rev. William Graham, “Calvin and Calvinism.” JuLy. 1. Rev. Prof. 
w, R. Smith of Aberdeen, the Place of Theology in the Work and Growth of the 
Church. 2. The Synagogue and the Church, etc. 3. Rev. Prof. Dr. James Mac- 
Gregor on Dr. Hodge and the Princeton School—a highly eulogistic account of Dr. 
Hodge’s work as a theologian, with some inaccuracies. 4. Rev. Clement de Faye, 
Recent Roman Catholic Literature in France. 5. The Revival in Scotland, by Rev. 
Ww. G. Blaikie—a most valuable testimony to the recent remarkable work of Divine 
grace in Scotland, under the preaching of Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey. It says: 
“Jt is certainly not beyond the mark to say, that in point of extent, power, and 
wide-spreading influence, the religious movement of the last six months is unpre- 
cedented in the History of Scotland.” 5. Etruscan Researches, by Rev. J. Edkins, 
of Pekin. 6. T. J. Van Ryn, Esq., Reformed Church of the Netherlands. 


THE Contemporary Review for July has an article, by Alex. Taylor Innes, on UlI- 
tramontism and the Free Kirk, which begins thus: “On the shores of Scotland and 
America we may observe a company of men who stand and look out. with much in- 
terest, but, at the same time, with scarcely concealed complacency, over the trou- 
bled sea of Europe. The shock of those mighty opposites, Ultramontanism and 
Cesarism, which perplexes and saddens so many, has filled them with satisfaction. 
That hopeless but most instructive conflict is exactly what they had anticipated, 
nay, What in some milder form they had desired. For the Scotch Churches, and 
‘their far more numerous American allies are the representatives in the present 
day ot the only sharply defined theory I know, which is fundamentally distinct from 
both the colossal extremes. Cavour’s “ Free Church in a Free State” was more a 
practical plan of action than a doctrine; but long before the phrase was uttered, 
a theory corresponding to it had been reduced to logical form by puritanism in Eng- 
land and Scotland—a massive and noble theory, disfigured though it then was by 
the intolerance of the age, and of the law, and of the men who believed it. In Eng- 
land it has passed out of sight: yielding to a confusion of thought and feeling on 
the whole subject so helpless as quite to appal one, when it is dragged to the 
surface by a question like this of Germany. In Scotland, on the other hand, the 
theory was in the last generation taken up, and magnificently illustrated by a host of 
the hardest-headed and strongest-hearted Scotchmen of modern times. And in 
America, it seems to have attained, what I cannot say it has yet done at home, a re- 
cognized position as the legal theory of the country—that upon which the Supreme 
Court of the United States (a tribupal looked up to by lawyers all over the world) 
as well as the other independent but more limited judicatories, now proceed.” It 
concludes thus: “ And in fighting this battle in the future it will be well to remem- 
ber, that there may be English-speaking churches throughout the world which deny 
the authority of Christ’s Church over the faith and the practice even of individuals, 
and still more over the proper functions of secular powers; which desire establish- 
ment for themselves, and abjure coercion of others, but which yet maintain the 
independence of the Church along with the independence of the State, as a great 
-and fruitful principle.’? The writer of this article is the author of the best work 
on the Ecclesiastical law of Scotland; and he argues his case ably. He sets forth 
the opposite extremes of Casarism and Ultramontanism ; vindicates the Church of 
Scotland from the accusation of Archbishop Manning, that it claimed supremacy 
over the State ; and firmly advocates the theory of the relative independency of 
Church and State. 

Mr, GLADSTONE is engaged upon a new work on Homer: 7hesaurus Homerikos: 
a Register of Matters noted from the Text of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
Rev. A. H. Saycr, of Oxford, is preparing a volume on the Principles 0f 
Comparative Philology—a criticism of current theories. q 
Dr. Livincstone’s Last Yournals, including the researches in Eastern Africa, 
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brought back by Mr. Stanley, with other papers transmitted to the Forei 
are rv be published by Mr. Dice. sli ies, 

We learn from the Atheneum that: “At the meeting of the Institut Egyptien, 
at Alexandria, on June 14th, Mariette-Bey gave some account of the recent and 
important discovery made by him at Thebes. In carrying out some surveying 
operations for the Khedive, a pylon was dug out from a mass of ancient ruins, on 
which was found engraved an Egyptian list of 628 names of localities, arranged 
under South and North. Of these the South has four divisions: 1. Kousch, or 
Ethiopia; 2. Pount, or the tract of land hitherto believed to be the modern Yemen, 
but now identified by M. Mariette-Bey with the region lying between Bab-el-Man. 
deb and Cape Guardafui, the ‘Promontorium Aromatum’ of the ancients; 3. Ly. 
bia; 4. Unknown places, perhaps situate on the upper Nile or in Central Africa, 
The Northern list, which, by reason of the antiquity of the evidence and the inter. 
esting nature of the places it touches, is considered of more importance than the 
Southern, has two divisions: 1. Canaan; 2. Mesopotamia and parts of India. 
The learned discoverer demonstrated that the inscription is contemporary with the 
reign of Thothmes III., 260 years before Moses.’’ 

A correspondent of Motes and Queries (London), writing from Glasgow, supplies 
the following concerning Bunyan’s occupation while in Bedford Jail : 

“There appears to exist a popular misconception of the nature of Bunyan’s 
occupation during his long incarceration in Bedford Jail ‘for conscience’s sake,’ 
In all biographies of the Immortal Dreamer it is stated that he supported himself 
while in prison by ‘ tagging’ laces ; and it is a common notion that this had some- 
thing to do with the laces with which ladies adorn articles of their apparel, or some 
kind of fringes; in short, anything but the right thing. Now, a little reflection 
would have shown the writer the absurdity of supposing a ¢izker capable of weaving 
‘laces,’ or anything else; he would have seen that the art of manufacturing textile 
fabrics and that of mending holes in old kettles and other kitchen utensils are, in 
their nature, ‘ wide as the poles asunder.’ Bunyan simply plied his own occupation 
in prison in ‘tagging’ laces; that is, attaching lttle tips of tin or twisted wire to 
the end of shoe-laces, and other kinds of laces then in use in fastening the dress, 
In some biography of the gifted thiner, I have, I think, seen ‘tagging laces’ thus. 
explained, probably in the admirable ‘ Life of Bunyan’ prefixed to Cassell’s mag- 
nificent edition of Zhe Holy War, fiom the pen, if I mistake not, of the Rev. Dr, 


Brock, who, by the way, was one of the speakers at the recent Bunyan celebration 
at Bedford.” 


Count Darrzy TotstToy, Minister of Public Instruction in Russia, has prepared 
a full and authentic account of Romanism in Russia from the tenth century. His 
work, translated by Mrs. McK1BBIN, is commended in a Preface by Dr. Eden, 
Bishop of Moray, and published in two volumes. The author emphasizes the fact 
that in Russsia there are none of the violent conflicts between Church and State 
which have prevailed in Western Europe. But is not this in part owing to the fact 
that the Greek Church has been so stagnant and submissive ? Czesarism has had 
full sway. _ 


A copy of SHELLEY’s almost unknown “Refutation of Deism: a Dialogue. Lon- 
don: Printed by Schultze & Dean, 1814,” now belonging to Prof. Dowden of Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, is in the hands of the British Museum printed book-buyers, to 


see whether they will secure it for the nation. Of this little treatise, Mr. W. M. 


Rosetti wrote in his Memoir to the Poetical Works of Shelley (Maxon, 1870): “Early 
in 1814 Shelley published 4 Refutation of Deism, a Dialogue between Eusebes and 


Theosophus, in tot pages. Hogg gives a short quotation from it . . . he is the 
only author who mentions the pamphlet, and probably almost the only human 
being who ever owned or inspected a cepy of it.” The present copy once belonged 
to the Hookham family, to a member of which, Mr. Thomas Hookham, several of 
Shelley’s early letters are addressed. See Lady Shelley’s Memoir, p. 38. Sir Percy 
Sheliey has another copy of the bo ok.— The Academy. 

Among the Syriac MSS. in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, one of the most 
venerable is a copy of the Peshito version of the Old Testament, which may be 
assigned to a period as remote as the sixth century. This Syriac version is, next 
to the Greek, the oldest and mos* important. The publication of so ancient a MS., 
therefore, cannot fail to be of interest to Biblical and other scholars; and 1t is pro- 
posed to reproduce it in fac-simile by means of photolithography, under the direc- 
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tion of the Rev. Dr. A. Ceriani, the chief librarian of the Ambrosian, whose expe- 


. perience in work of this description is already well known. The edition will be in 


two volumes folio, and will consist uf 660 photographed pages and about 60 pages 
Jetterpress. The entire cost is estimated at £1,200, and the subscription price for 
a single copy is £10. The sum of £297 has already been promised in donations 
and subscriptions, and it is hoped that a sufficient number of subscribers’ names 
will be forthwith obtained to begin the work. 


Mr. Joun W. Nutr has edited from a Bodleian MS., Fragments of a Samaritan 
Targum, with an /n¢roduction (published separately by Triibner & Co. ), containing a 
full sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma and Literature. He traces the origin of 
the Samaritans to the remnants of the Ten Tribes left in Palestine at the time of 
the Captivity. 

Dr. SCRIVENER has in press six Lectures on the Text and MSS. of the New Testa- 
ment, and a new edition of his valuable /ntroduction to the Criticism of the New 
Testament. 

f W. H. S. Monck, Barrister-at-Law, Dublin, has published an Jxtroduction to the 
Critical Philosophy (pp. 168), giving a clear account of Kant’s Critic of the Pure 
Reason. The author is a zealous and intelligent follower of Kant. 


A fanciful essay on ‘‘The Nature of Man regarded as Triune,” by T. B. 
WoopwarD (Hodder and Stoughton) makes the “ true principles of Love, Reason 
and Body” to represent the Trinity, (pp. 277.) 


Dean JOHN COLET’s Enarratioin primam Epistolam S. Pauli ad Corinthios has 
been published for the first time, with a Translation, Introduction and Notes, by J. 
H. Lupton of St. Paul’s School, London (pp. 274, Bell & Sons). It is an interest- 
ing relic of the “ New Learning,” of which the famous Dean of St. Paul’s was a zeal- 
ous promoter. Mr. Lupton illustrates the subject with competent learning. A good 
account of the services of Dean Colet is found in Seebohm’s “Oxford Reformers.” 

TRUBNER & Co. are publishing several works illustrative of Buddhism: Zhe Dath- 
avansa, or Tooth Relic of Gotama Buddha, translated by MuTU COOMARA SWAMY 
(pp. 174, 10s. 6d.): Sutta Nipata—Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama Buddha 
(2,500 years old), translated by the same: Zhe Romantic History of Sakya Buddha, 
translated from the Sanscrit into Chinese, by DJNANAKUTA (A. D, 600), and from the 


Chinese into English byS, Beat. Hoei Schein, or the Discovery of America by Bud- 
dhist Monks in the fifth century, from the German of C. F. Neumann. 


A new edition of Hume’s Philosophical Works is in the course of publication. The 
first two volumes contain his 7yeatise on Human Nature, carefully edited with ample 
notes by two Fellows of Oxford, GREEN of Balliol College, and GROsE of Queen’s: 
his Dialogues Concesning Natural Religion are also included. ‘Two more volumes 
will comprise his Zssays, Moral, Political and Literary. Dean Mansel’s Lectures at 
Oxford on Zhe Gnostic Heresies of the First and Second Centuries are announced; 
also a Commentary on Fohn’s Gospel by W. A. O’CONNOR, including a reprint and 


refutation of Greg’s objections to the same, Bishop WILBERFORCE’S Lssays reprinted 
from the Quarterly Review (on Darwin, Essays and Reviews, Aids to Faith, Dr. 
Newman’s Apologia, The Gallican Church, Keble, etc.); a new edition of McCaus- 


LAND'S Burlders of Babel; The Nicene and Apostles Creeds, by C, A, SWAINSON; 
Islam, its History, Chavacter, etc., by Dr. J. M. ARNOLD, third edition, 


Dr. W. Cote, a Baptist missionary in Rome, is preparing a new edition of his work 
Baptism and Baptisteries, with 53 illustrations of the rite from ancient frescoes, bap- 
tisteries, and fonts. He has made use, by special permission, of the Vatican Library 
collections. 


Prof. W. G. Blaikie, D.D., New College, Edinburgh, has published a volume, 
For the Work of the Ministry, a Manual of Homitetical and Practical Theology, of 
which the British Quarterly says: ** We do not know of any volume which so fully 
discusses every question connected with the Christian ministry and preaching.” The 
same number has an excellent paper on Strauss, and an article entitled ** Science, 
Philosophy, and Religion,” based on Ulrici’s very able treatise on ‘‘ God and Na- 
ture,”? of parts of which it gives a good account. 
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UNITED STATES. 

Dr. E. H. GIL_ett, Professor in the University of New York, and widely known 
as the author of the “ Life and Times of John Huss,” has in the press of Messrs, 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., for early publication; a work the character of which is 
indicated by its title, which reads as follows: God in Human Thought; or, Natural 
Theology traced in Literature, Ancient and Modern, to the Time of Bishop Butler, 
With a Closing Chapter on the Moral System, and an English Bibliography from 
Spenser to Butler. His essay on the Moral System is also to be issued separately, as 
a text-book for Academies and Colleges, under the title of Zhe Moral System, with 
an Historical and Critical Introduction. It is based to some extent on Butler’s 
Analogy, and is intended to simplify it, and supplement it with reference to the ques- 
tions of the day. It is very carefully prepared, and will befound a great help in instruc. 
tion. In the Introduction, the growth of the Moral System is traced, out from the 
earliest classical times down to the English systems, which are fully treated, and so 
the way is prepared for a right understanding of Butler’s epoch-making argument. 
The work on God in Human Thought is an elaborate historical and critical treatise 
(pp. 833) on the views of the Divine being and agency in the earliest religions, in 
Greece and Rome, among the Fathers, heretics, and schoolmen, and then in the 
whole of English literature, down to the times of Bishop Butler. The learning 
shown has a wide range; many old and almost forgotten English authors are exhumed, 
with a critical spirit. The Bibliography of English Natural Theology and Ethics is 
fuller than can anywhere else be found, The work is sure to arrest the attention 
of scholars and teachers. 

A Lost TRAcT BY ROGER WILLIAMS BROUGHT TO LIGHT.—The Hartford Cou. 
vant says that Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull has had the good fortune to discover a 
tract by Roger Williams which was unknown to all his biographers, It was printed 
in London in 1652, the same year with his rejoinder to Mr. Cotton, “The Bloody 
Tenet yet more Bloody,” etc., and with “The Hiveling Ministry none of Christ’s,” 
it makes part of a small quarto of twenty-eight pages (of which five are not number- 
ed) with the following title: 

“The Fourth Paper, Presented by Major Butler to the Honourable Committee of 
Parliament, for the Propagating of the Gospel of Jesus Christ... Also A Letter from 
Mr. Goad, to Major Butler; upon occasion of the said Paper and Proposals. Together 
with A Testimony to the said fourth Paper, by way of Explanation upon the four 
Proposals of it, by R. W... . London, Printed for Giles Calvert, etc., 1652.” 

An introductory epistle “To the truly Christian Reader” is signed by “The un- 
worthiest of all the Followers and Witnesses of Christ Jesus. R. W.” The initials 
only—but a reference to “the controversie of ‘ the Bloody Tenet,’ between Mr, Cotton 
and myself,” and the mention of what “I have spoken more particularly in the Hire- 
ling Ministry, &c.,” leave no doubt as to the authorship. The essence of the tract 
may be given in a quotation from one of its marginal notes: ‘ Soul-freedom, of mighty 
consequence to this Nation.” 

The four proposals, in support of which it was written, are, in substance: For lib- 
erty of preaching without license from magistrates; for leaving to God the punish- 
ment of false teachers and heretics; for the denial of jurisdiction in spirituals to the 
civil power; and for permission to the Jews to live freely and peaceably in‘ England. 
The argument is clearly and forcibly presented, and in literary merit the tract is un- 
surpassed by any work of its author. There was no subject on which Roger Williams 
so well loved to speak, or could so well, as on ‘Soul Freedom,” “ Oh, that it would 
please the’Father of Spirits,’”” he says, “to affect the heart of the Parliament with such 
a merciful sense of the Soul-Bars and Yokes which our fathers have laid upon the 
neck of this nation, and at last to proclaim a true and absolute soul-freedom to all the 
people of the land impartially !” 

The Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, notices an important work viz., a Chinese English 
Dictionary of the Vernacular or Spoken Langurge of Amoy, with the principal varia- 
tions of the Chang-chew and Chin-chew dialects, by Kev. CARSTAIRS DouGLas, M.A., 
LL.D., Missionary of the Presbyterian Church of England, published by Triibner & 
Co., London. The basis of the dictionary is the manuscript vocabulary prepared by 
the late Rev. J. Lloyd, Missionary of the American Presbyterian Church, together 
with the Ang/o-Chinese Manual of Rev. E. Doty, Missionary of the American Board, 
and a manuscript dictionary written by Rev. Alexander Stronach, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. Dr. Douglas was also aided in a portion of his work by Rev. John 
Van Nest Talmage, D.D., of the Reformed Church. 

















